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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The interest felt by every British subject in 
those public men whose conduct and personal 
character so much influence the affairs of this 
country, may be held to be a reason for the pub- 
lication of the sketches contained in the following 
pages. The author is conscious that on no other 
plea can he hope to escape an obvious imputation 
of presumption, in that he should have arrogated 
to himself the function of pronouncing judgment 
on some of our most distinguished cotemporaries. 
He further urges, that he has striven, however 
unsuccessfully, to study his various subjects in the 
spirit of strict impartiality ; and that his impres- 
sions are the result of constant observation and a 
long personal experience. Believing that public 
men are, in at least a large majority of cases, 
actuated by honorable motives and objects, he has 
rather sought to discover the good that is in them, 
than to dwell upon errors for which party is gen- 
erally more responsible than the individual. 



IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

A considerable number of the following pages 
consists of reprints of articles that have already 
been published in Eraser's Magazine; but those 
parts which are not new have been subjected to 
careful revision. Many of the sketches have been 
rewritten or remodeled , and some of them have not 
appeared before. 

London, Deeemher, 1846L 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

Sir Robert Peel is, and for many years has been, 
the most promineot and influeDtial politician in this 
GouDtry. In office, he has made his will the law of 
his fellow-countrymen ; out of office, he has cast the 
shadow of his power on his rivals. In his social rank, 
not so advantageously placed as most of those with 
whom he has struggled in the course of his career, 
he had to contend against aristocratic prejudice on the 
one hand, and the want of popular sympathy on the 
other. He has conquered the former by constituting 
himself its organ and leader; he has, however late, 
secured the latter by his bold adoption of a popular 
policy. But in the mean while, though his position as 
a statesman has often been anomalous, he has always 
maintained a high, if not the highest, place in the fa- 
vor of the House of Commons, notwithstanding that 
there are in that assembly speakers who far transcend 
him in the loftier attributes of oratory. It is worth 
while to inquire into the causes of this preference. 
. Eloquence, in this empire, is power. Give a man 
nerve, a presence, sway over language, and, above al), 
enthusiasm, or the skill to simulate it; start him in 
the public arena with these requisites ; and ere many 
years, perhaps many months, have passed, you wijl 
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either fee him in high itatioD, or in a fair way of rising 
to it. Party politici, social grie?aDces, «* humanity- 
mongering," and the lilie, are to him so many newly 
discovered worlds wherein he may, with the orator's 
sword — his tongue~-carve out his fortune and his fame. 
Station— 'the prior possession, by ranli or wealth, of 
the public ear — is, no doubt, a great advantage. It is 
much for a man to be asked as a favor to speak to a 
cause, for that his position and name will influence 
the people ; or to have secured to him by his birth a 
seat in the senate : these things, doubtless, give one 
man a start before another in the race. But, without 
the gift of eloquence, all these special favors of For- 
tune are of no avail in securing you influence over your 
countrymen. Unless you have the art oi clothing your 
ideas in clear and captivating diction, of identifying 
yourself with the feelings of your hearers, and utter- 
ing them in language more forcible, or terse, or brilU 
iant, than they can themselves command; or unless 
you have the power — still more rare — of originating', 
^f commanding their intellects, their hearts, — of 
drawing them in your train by the irresistible magio 
of sympathy, — of making their thoughts your thoughts, 
or your thoughts theirs ; unless you have stumbled on 
the shell that shall make you the possessor of this lyre, 
never hope to rule your fellow-men in these modem 
days* Write books rather ; be a patient and admiring 
listener ; make other men puppets if yon can, and hold 
the strings; but rest content with a private station, and 
make it as influential as you may. Publicly and osten- 
sibly powerful you never will be unless you have mas- 
tered the art of oratory. 

We are so accustomed to the influence of tills talk- 
ing power in the state, that we have ceased to wonder 
at its successes. Yet the triumphs of the tongue have 
in our own days almost equaled those of the sword. 
£n|;land is j^eneraU^y accounted au aristocratic country. 
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and her arittocracy haye the credit (niideservedly, 
perhaps) of being peculiarly tenacioui of their pri?i« 
lege8,-*-jealoiii of the intmsioii of adreotureri into their 
ranks. The career of one man among our cotempo- 
rariea, howoTer, has shown that eloquence has a po- 
tency as great as parchment pedigrees; that the own-* 
er of that talisman may storm the Tory strong*hold of 
the exclusiyes ; appropriate their rank, titles, dignities, 
and turn their power against themselves; while, by 
the agency of their own legalized formularies, he sways 
the supreme, and rules even the rulers. Emerging 
from the comparatiTe obscurity of a provincial capital, 
as an advocate he talks himself into the distinction of 
being talked about; thence he talks himself into the 
popular branch of the legiriature; where again he 
talks to such purpose as to become the mouthpiece of 
the most exclusive section of an exclusive aristocracy : 
arrived at this point, he reappears on his old scene of 
action, and talks to the people with the new sanctions 
and powers which his parliamentary talldng has obtain- 
ed for him ; he talks at meetings, he talks at dinners, 
he talks -at mechanics* institutes ; he talks to the men 
of the south, he talks to the men of the north ; he talks 
to every one of every thing, till the whole land is filled 
with the echo «f his voice — ^till, with all England, nay, 
with all the world, for his listeners, men wonder where 
next he will find an audience : when, lo ! suddenly, in- 
comprehensibly, as if by magical power, at a few more 
waggings of that ever-vibrating organ of his, the doors 
of the senate itself fly open, and peers of ancient line- 
age crowd down to welcome him to this sanctuary of 
noble bkMxl, to usher him up even to the judgment-seat 
itself, to make him lord paramount over ^emselves and 
their proceedings, the licenser of their thoughts, and 
the originator of their laws ! Could the greatest tri- 
umphs in arms achieve much more ? The hero who 
has served and saved his country in the field seeuree 
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8 higher aod more lasting fame, and a reward io the 
gratitude of hia countrymen ; but in all the external 
and oatensible marka of honor, auch as conatituted au- 
thorities can beatow, the heaped titles of the victorious 
warrior exceed the simple nobility of the successful or- 
ator only in degree ; while the influence of the one 
culminates where that of the other declinea— with the 
ascendency of peace. 

But if we look to Lord Brougham as a great and 
glaring instance of the success that may be achieved 
by the aid of oratory — ^if we select him because he is, 
and has been throughout his active career, the type of 
the talking power, let us not, therefore, overlook the 
innumerable minor instances which go to prove the 
vast influence exercised over modern society by those 
who have acquired the habit of addressing widi confi- 
dence and skill assembled numbers of their fellow- 
countrymen. The events of every day tend to increase 
their numbers and their influence. That the people 
are the source of all power has long been a maxim of 
a large aod growing political sect. The domestic 
history of the last fifteen years goes iar to elevate it 
to the dignity of an admitted truth. The *• pressure 
from without** is now looked to as the ready solution 
of all political difficulties and dilemmas. Never, even 
in the days of the Commonwealth, were appeals to 
the popular will made so systematically as now ; never 
was it more the fashion to look to the constituencies 
of the country, rather thaq to the legislature, for the 
agencies which are necessary to work out political 
changes. ** The Agitator** was at one time a term of 
reproach applied to a particular individual : now, there 
are so many agitators that all opprobrium is removed 
from the epithet. Even those who coined it are them- 
selves among the foremost in the race for popular fa- 
vor ; and no better means can be found to oppose the 
efforts of the popular or democratic party, than conn- 
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ter-appeaLi to the people by those who formerly scout- 
ed their interference. The highest and gravest in 
the land are not exempt from the same prevailing ne- 
cessity. For every Plebeian Demagogue you will find 
a match in some Aristocratic Tribune ; for every open 
conspiracy against the laws or the constitution, you 
will find an equally open combination in their favor. 
Anti-Corn Law Leagues, and Agricultural Protoction 
Societies; £xetor Hall enthusiasts, and Crown and 
Anchor brawlers ; holders of *« monster meetings," and 
Protestant Operative Associations ; ministerial speech- 
es at anniversary dinners, and Chartist harangues to 
the dregs of the populace ; each and all, though op- 
posed as the poles in the principles they propound, 
and the objects they seek to attain, agree, with a 
marvelous unanimity, only paralleled by the instinct of 
self-preservation, in submitting their cause to the suf- 
frage of the people, and in seeking to import into the 
discussions of the legislature an influence in their £&- 
vor derived from public opinion out of doors. The 
whole empire is from time to time under the influ- 
ence of public speakers. Look at Ireland. At any 
given time, one maUf with a half-a-dozen or so of his 
satellites, can, within a week, so influence the willing 
and infatuated people, that they adopt his views and 
objects, and become imbued with his opinions, even 
although the solemn annunciation of to-day may be a 
contradiction of the declarations of years. Scotland 
has not yet recovered from a convulsion which shook 
society to its foundations, produced by the eloquence 
of a few determined men. And in England, the ques- 
tion which, during the last year or so, most agitated 
the public mind has been brought to a triumphant is- 
sue, solely through the indomitable energy of one man, 
— a man not bred to oratory, yet who has learned, from 
contact with the masses, the art of appealing to their 
passipns, aQcl qaaking their prejudices subservient to 
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the accomplishment of his darling projects. 0*Connell« 
Caodleish, Cobden, — each is powerful in his own 
sphere ; each has worlced, or is working, great changes 
for evil or for good. To what do they owe their pow- 
er ? To their eloquence. 

It is, of course, needless to ascribe this influence of 
public spealcers to the popular constitution of the coun- 
try. Although the privilege of voting for members of 
parliament is, comparatively speaking, confined, the in- 
fluence of public opinion on those who enjoy that priv- 
ilege is illimitable. Although at any given public 
meeting there may be a very small minority of regis- 
tered electors present, the excited feelings of the non- 
electors communicate themselves to the privileged 
few ; and thus a public opinion is created and propaga- 
ted. The deliberations of parliament, partieulariy in 
the lower house, are insensibly aflected by similar 
causes. Although the then members may have been 
elected but a few months, and may reasonably k>ok 
forward to a tenure of a few years, yet the fear of a 
dissolution, and a desire to stand well with future 
constituencies, will operate on them, so that the pro- 
ceedings of a very numerous public meeting, even 
though composed for the most part of non-electors, 
may, by the enthusiasm communicated through the 
press, influence the opinions and votes of the legisla- 
tors of the country. Again, of late years a practice has 
grown up of endeavoring to force great political changes, 
contrary to the avowed determination of the legislature, 
against even the fundamental laws of the constitution, 
by appeals from the privileged and representative bodies, 
not to the constituent body merely, but, beyond them, 
to the masses of the people, whether taking part in 
elections or not. This is a practice altogether difler- 
ent from the constitutional form of holding legally con- 
vened meetings for the purpose of petitioning. These 
popular assemblies do not profess to express the wishes 
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or the opinions of the people, but their ebsolnte will. 
Where they are snccefsfnl, they inTariably resort to 
the gystem of pledges from repreeentatiTes, and end 
by degrading the House of Commons from the high 
position of a deliberatiTe assembly to that of a mere 
monster depntstion of delegates. The eloqaent, en- 
thusiastic, and impassioned opponents of slavery, blind* 
ed by the holiness of their canse to the evil effect of 
their courses, first introduced this baneful practice^ 
which has since been perpetuated, lor very different 
objects, by the Irish Catholic leaders, and by the Anti* 
Corn-Law League. 

What a field, and what a temptation, does tiiis state of 
things open to public speakers ! The germs of great 
events, the first motiye-springs of change have their 
origin, no doubt, in the closet, in the minds of men of 
deep thought and extensive observation, who are not* 
perhaps, actuidly engaged in the arena. But the peo- 
ple are the great lever by which the movement is 
carried out. Therefore, the people must be acted 
upon ; therefore there must be orators to act upon the 
people, to imbue them with the ideas of the men of the 
closet. The same necessity which calls up the men 
has aTso taught them the art by which they act. The 
public mind is not always to be influenced by strai^t- 
forward appeals to reason, or explanations of the de- 
sired object. Prejudices have to be worked upon, or, 
as the case may be, avoided. A very roundabout, or 
a very tortuous course must in many, unhappily in 
most cases, be resorted to. A plain, blunt enthusiast, 
or an honest thinker, above guile or reserve of his 
opinions, might sometimes mar the best laid scheme 
of a public meeting (ay, or even of a debate in the 
senate), by letting the real objects peep out too soon. 
Hence, to speak in public, it is not merely required 
that you shall know how to string words gracefully 
together, learn exordiums and perorations by rote, and 
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practice wflectionc and iotonationc; joa nratt alfo 
learn to feel the pplie of the public, to form a diagDO- 
ail of the popular fever, command your own enthuaiaam 
or your own paaaion, in order the better to arouae 
thoae of your hearera. To a diapaaiionate obgervert 
it ia moit amnaing to fee the arta and tricka that are 
reiorted to for the attainment of theae deaired objecCi. 
Little do the deluded audiencei of Exeter Hall, or the 
Corn Exchange, ay, or even the great Houae of Com* 
mouf itaelf, luapect the sly manoBuverf of a practiced 
■peaker. The higheit in rank and the greateit in 
talent are not exempt from the necesfity of employ- 
ing these arta. Like love, politics level all distinctions ; 
and you may see the philanthropic peer, the ubiqui- 
tous ex-chancellor, the hireling lecturer on free-trade, 
the fiery Chartist, the clerical advocate of the wrongs 
of the poor, and the master of debate in the House of 
ComnMus, all employing the same arts, and stooping 
to the same artifices, according to the greater or less 
degree of pliability there is in the assembly they ad- 
dress. 

The greater the art, the greater, too often, is the in- 
sincerity. Indeed, it woukl not be difficult, though it 
would be invidious, to point out a few glaring instances 
where the least honest men are the most successful 
speakers both in parliament and in public. The reason 
is obvious : careless about the truth, and thinking only of 
the immediate expediency or effect of what they utter, 
they are the more free to study the character of their au- 
dience, to pamper their appetite, season their intellect- 
ual food, and thus, by pandering and flattery, to gain 
the ascendency over them. On the other hand, it 
may fairly be urged, that insincerity in public speak- 
ers is almost a matter of necessity, aa public opinion 
is now constituted. It may appear a hazardous asser- 
tion, but it is true, as applied to the great majority of 
distinguished public men, that they have two charac- 
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ters and two sets of opinions; one for the initiated, and 
another for the public. By the latter, affairs are snp* 
posed to be tinder the influence of moral agencies ; 
the others know too well that the real power is of a 
much more material nature. Too often, while a min- 
ister is laying down principles, he is all the while 
counting votes, and how they are to be obtained. But 
put all sinister influence out of the question, and still 
the double face is too often resorted to. Public lead- 
ers are often in advance of those whom they lead, yet 
they dare not always let this be known. Too often 
they are compelled to enunciate, not their own real 
opinions, but the opinions which they know will find 
favor with those whom they address. They have 
one opinion for themselves, and another for their 
party. 

The leaders of party in both Houses of Parliament 
are judged by the public according to a standard to- 
tally different from that by which they judge each 
other. In the one case, the measure of merit is po- 
litical opinion; in the other, it is talent. If you go into 
private society, or among the people in the country, 
nothing is more common than to find my Lord This 
or Sir James That depreciated on the score of his be- 
ing a Tory, Whig, Radical, or Chartist ; or to hear him 
denounced as being politically ruined, because of some 
apostasy — some avowed or suspected change of party. 
Yet place these very detractors in the gallery of one 
of the Houses of Parliament, and they would see the 
object of their criticism ruling paramount over the 
one or the other assembly, listened to with deference 
and attention, and treated with respect, even by the 
persons supposed to be injured by their tergiversa- 
tion. Without stopping to inquire into the morality 
of these apparent contradictions, they may be at 
once ascribed to a species of necessity. The parlia- 
ment is an arena for the free discussion of principles. 
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The Honte of CominoDi hat often been called a giant 
debating-club ; and rery often, at the time of great 
party itrngglea, it deierrei that narae* But ordi- 
narily it takea a higher ground. It ii not a mwe 
battle-field for gladiatorial combata, the aim of which ia 
personal distinction and public honor alone, but an aa- 
aembly in which the opinions and interests of rival 
classes are set forth and judged by the master-spirits 
of the time, who are the real legislators^ in order that 
they may be as far as possible equalized, and mutually 
aatisfied, without too great soTeral sacrifice* For this 
purpose it is necessary that those views and interests 
should be set forth clearly to either House ; and the 
men who can do this the most effectually, pointedly, or 
truly, are those who become eminent* If they can 
superadd the charms of eloquence to its more essential 
requisites, their power is the greater ; but the fact re- 
mains the same, that it is to the ability with which the 
individual expounds his opinions, not to the supposed 
h<Hiesty of his convictions, that respect is paid. If this 
be disputed, let the reader run over the names of the 
most distinguished orators now in parliament, and he 
wiU find that, with a few exceptions (and those the 
men of the less talent), they are all now engaged suc- 
cessfully in defending opinions which during their for- 
mer lives they had attacked. The power of exposi- 
tion, then, not the tendency of the epiok>ns, is the 
standard of merit in our parliament. 

To be a successful public speaker and to be a first- 
rate orator, are two very diflferent things. The coun- 
try swarms with the one class ; the others might almost 
be counted on one's fingers. Of the former, some of 
the requisites and characteristics have already been 
pointed out ; the latter stand in a far higher position, 
and require far higher powers. It has now become 
almost trite to remark on the decline of British elo- 
quence. All readers of the cotemporary gossip of the 
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latter part of the last centmy, and all who are old 
eoongh to have heard the great speakers who figured 
in the early part of the present, are ready to draw an 
unfavorable contrast between the parliamentary orators 
of our own day and their predecessors. It is true that, 
from the insufficient records we have of the speeches of 
the latter, we are not able ourselves to institute a com- 
parison altogether satisfactory to the critical judgment. 
It is true, also, that we are somewhat at the mercy of 
the common desire of men to exalt the past,-— of that 
senile querulousness which leads us to magnify the 
merits of dead actors, or the charms of those reigning 
beauties who were the toasts of our youth. But, on the 
other hand, the orators who shone so brilliantly during 
the last seventy or eighty years passed a severe ordeal 
of criticism ; those who pronounced them great were 
themselves great men, and on other subjects we have 
always been content to bow to their opinions. Our 
records of the speeches of those distinguished states- 
men and orators, although imperfect, are still suffi- 
ciently clear and copious to indicate their lofty tone of 
thought, and the pure, nervous language they used. 
They even justify, to a great extent, the high eulogium 
passed upon the speeches by those who heard them 
delivered. 

In our own day there are no such obstacles in the 
way of a judgment. The wonderful progress recently 
made in the art of reporting has removed that difficul- 
ty. We now have the speeches of the first orators of 
the day with all the advantage which the taste and ap- 
preciation of highly educated men can superadd to 
mere literal and mechanical accuracy. There are the 
full means of forming an opinion. Still, the most bi- 
ased admirer of the present must admit a deficiency 
of power and eloquence as compared with the past. 
Yet we are not deficient in men of first-rate talent — 
men of, perhaps, more general information and greater 
B 
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knowledge of the «eieiice of BtatesmaDsbip, than even 
those idols of their country, the parliamentary orators 
of the G^eorgian era. LyndhBrat, Brongbam, Peel, 
Stanley ! they are men ef first-rate ability. In what 
may be tensed the mechanics of oratory^ in all that 
part of the art of the speaker which does not directly 
depend upon the animating spirit, they are certainly 
not inferior to any of those great men. Mr. Macau- 
lay, too, as a talking essayist, has produced effects 
which, for brilliancy and polish of language, will vie 
even with some of their master^pieces. It is in the 
animus thatvirified the speeches of the elder orators — 
their concentration of soul — their indifference to all 
external modifying influences, to all but the full devel- 
opment of tbe spontaneous creations of their intel- 
lects, that modem speeches are deficient. What have 
been the causes of the decline of what, in a popular 
country, most ever be one of the most powerful agen- 
cies of change ? 

The speeches of the past had two sources of high 
and conceotrated interest : the one arose where the 
speakers were engaged in direct personal contest. 
Prominent as they were before the world, their com- 
bat aroused a high dramatic interest. The other was 
when the subjects before the senate involved consider- 
ations so important as to compel the speakers to probe ^ 
to the very first principles on which human society is 
based, and where their oracular effusions presented 
us with that noblest and most enlarged kind of virtue. 
Philosophy, animated by enthusiasm for the publie 
welfare. 

Again, the speeches of Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, 
Grey, Plunket, and the earlier speeches of Brougham, 
were delivered to an assembly, the iliU of whom were 
the choice spirits of the age. The greater part of tbe 
members of those parliaments were men to whom pol- 
itics were a profession — with too many a trade. At 
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tkat time, under the influence of the nomination sjt* 
temt the House of Commons was the high-road, if not 
the sole road to political power. A man could not then 
so readily ride into office on the shoulders of the mul- 
titnde. To sway the House of Commons was then 
much more essential even than it is now. A great 
proportion of the members were undergoing their train- 
ing for parliamentary speaking, to whom a rigid obser- 
vation of those who were to form their models was a 
part of their duty as being a part of their political ed- 
ucation. The majority of the remainder were men of 
education and long political experience, grown old in the 
habit of weighing the relative valne of different speak- 
ers. Thus a critical tribunal oi a severe character, not 
unassisted in the rigidity of its scrutiny by the mntual 
asperities of party, was established within the walls 
of pariiament; and the constitution of the thinking, 
critical public of that day presented scarcely more 
than a reflex of it. Then, parties were dependent for 
their combinations upon men of a high genius for pol- 
itics ; now, those men of genius are obliged to shape 
their course in accordance with the movements of par- 
ties. 

Many causes combine to lessen the interest of co- 
temporary speeches. In the first place, the strong 
excitement of personal contest on personal grounds is 
wanting to them. The decencies of debate, as regards 
indulgence in personality, are more observed in the 
modern House of Commons than in the old one. 
Measures are attacked, not men. If a man like Lord 
Stanley secedes from his old political associates, they 
do not make it a personal, but a political difference. 
No criminations or recriminations take place, beyond 
those which the difference of political opinions gives 
rise to and justifies. The House has become the 
property of the public ; and deference is paid to the 
public, by public men merging their private quarrels in 
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the more important conteits of the class ioterests which 
they represent. If, indeed, a man like Mr. 0*Con* 
nell, for instance, contrives to unite in his own person 
the suffrages of his countrymen, he then becomes an 
object of attack because of his influence ; still, we have 
none of that direct personality which characterized the 
contests of old, but all is carried on under a thin veil 
of irony, or indirect allusion. 

Another and a more influential cause of the altered 
tone of cotemporary eloquence is the altered charac- 
ter of the House of Commons. The extension of the 
elective principle, which dates from the Keform Bill, 
has much augmented the numbers and increased the 
importance of a class of members for whom orators 
half-a-century ago would have entertained the most 
profound contempt — ^the bona fide representatives of 
borough constituencies. Public men find it necessary 
to conciliate them ; and a particular style of speaking 
has grown into favor in consequence. Parliamentary 
orators now find it necessary to do something more 
than merely display their own talents. The commer- 
cial calculating spirit of the bourgeoisie — though these 
borough members will very likely reject the term — 
jeers at fine speaking. It comes to transact business, 
not to be amused ; for that it has the theater, or the 
last new novel. It has railway bills, local government 
bills, and free-trade dogmas to uphold or oppose ; and 
its time is too precious to be wasted on prepared per- 
orations or magnificent exordiums. It requires some- 
thing practical ; prefers figures of arithmetic to figures 
of rhetoric, and pounds, shillings, and pence, to poetry. 
Great questions it treats to a cui bono ? It knows 
nothing about first principles, nor can it calculate re- 
mote consequences ; but it can tell to a shilling how 
much it will lose or gain within a month by a proposed 
change. There is a shrewd common sense — the com- 
monest sense, that of self-interest — about it, which 
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makes the art of the orator a dangerous one, if he be 
bent on dazzling or astonishing. Insensibly the qual- 
ity of cotemporary eloquence has become deteriorated 
in order to meet the taste of these influential men. 

Again, this country, during the last twenty years, has 
been undergoing a revolution, silent, slow, and gradual, 
but still emphatically a revolution. It has been an 
age of compromises, and the greatest compromised 
of all are still in progress. To speak in the language 
of the popular philosophy, we are in a state of tran- 
sition, a condition of things favorable to the develop- 
ment of the wisdom of the statesman or the philosopher, 
but not to the genius of the poet or the orator. Ex- 
perience has shown that the more remote the prospect 
of change, the less an orator hopes for the immediate 
accomplishment of that for which he is striving, , the 
more earnest and enthusiastic is his advocacy ; the 
more fearless his declaration of principles ; the more 
brilliant and fascinating the picture he draws of the 
good to be attained — a picture, the coarse and glaring 
elements of which are the more discovered, the more 
near it is brought to the mind's eye by the test of im- 
mediate practicability. Finer speeches are made on 
behalf of any given object fifty years before it is near 
accomplishment, than when the subject is worn thread- 
bare, and the edge of enthusiasm dulled by the prob- 
able termination of the conflict. It was so with the 
Slavery question ; it was so with Reform. The rale 
applies to the present hour. The legislature is work- 
ing out in detail the changes which it was the object 
of the people to effect when they carried the Reform 
Bill. Great principles are almost entirely in abeyance. 
If they are referred to at all, it is chiefly to disavow 
them ; for our public men are so surrounded by the 
men of figures and mechanical patchwork statesman- 
ship, that they are compelled to aflfect a holy horror 
of all lofty political aspiration, lest they should be set 
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down nf theorist! or philofophers, and lo bo ruined for 
life. Conteits in either Home are now no longer tho 
inspiring scenes they were in the days of the elder 
orators ; they are mere squabbles of detail, tooth-and- 
nail fights about degrees of concession. Occasionally, 
but rarely, a great theme will arise, and then it is we 
find that not the orators but the audience are in fault. 
It is cheering to see the avidity with which the chief 
men of the day will then rush to slake their thirst at 
the old fountains. The •<practicar' men look on in 
utter astonishment at their delirious joy in being thus 
able to indulge thO daydreams of their youth, and 
fructify the study of their manhood. Perhaps their 
confidence Is just beginning to shake, and they are 
looking out for some steady mediocrity in whom to put 
their political faith ; when the inebriated sinners, hav- 
ing run the full riot of their intellectual debauch, catch 
a faint glimpse of the mischief they are doing, and 
rush hastily back to the old steady ways, which they 
know from experience are strewn with votes, to them 
more precious in their sober moments than all the 
flowers of poetry or eloquence. Their dogged, deter- 
mined dullness after one of these escapades it is edify- 
ing to behold. 

Such are some of the disadvantages under which 
cotemporary orators are struggling. It was neces- 
sary to state them briefly, because in estimating the 
merits and describing the peculiarities of the leading 
public speakers of this country, they will not so much 
be judged by comparison with any ideal standard of 
what the orator should be, as considered in reference 
to those modifying influences which so much impair 
their brilliancy. 

When Sir Robert Peel made his emphatic declara- 
tion, on resigning the government in April, 1635, that 
his future life would be spent in the House of Com- 
mons, he was, perhaps unconsciously, establishing one 
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of the landniarks by whioh the preseDt age will be die- 
tingaished from its predecessors. His prophetic promise 
embodied the coDvictbo of a statesman preeminent in 
the wisdom which stndies the signs of die times, that 
hereafter the popular or representative branch of the 
legislature, regulated no doubt, to a great degree, by 
the will of the monarch and the theoretical right of 
veto of the peers, will be the really influential power 
in the state. 

But Sir Robert, at the same time, exhibited no slight 
amount of self-knowledge. Looked at inferentiaUy, that 
declaration showed that he had formed a correct esti- 
mate of his own position and powers. Sir Robert is an 
ambitious man, Imt his ambition is of a high and honor- 
able character. He covets fiime, and a page in the history 
of his country, more than personal rank or dignities. 
His ambition is not that which would be satisfied, 
though it has been flattered, by having two queens as 
his voluntary guests, with an earl's coronet glittering 
in the distance. Yet to one who, with a manly inde- 
pendence, points continually to the origin of his family, 
such distinctions might count as something. Sir Robert 
Peel's ambition grasps at what is emphatically the 
power of modern times, influence over the opinions of 
his feUow-men. He wishes to leave the impress of 
his own mind upon the character of his countrymen. 
He hopes to be regarded, if not as the pilot who weath- 
ered the storm, at least as having held the helm amid 
the eddiesand whirlpools of exasperated rival interests. 
Represented as they are in the House of Commons, 
which is the scene of their action, he who would in- 
fluence them must learn the art of commanding the 
ear and swaying the passions or prejudices of that as- 
sembly. Of that art Sir Robert Peel has obtained the 
mastery. Therefore he acts wisely, with the exam- 
ples of Pukeney and Chatham before him, in not 
quitting a sphere where his triumphs are certain, and 
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'where the amount he may store up of good for his 
country, and fame for himself, is incalculable. 

Sir Robert Peel is indeed the master-spirit of the 
House of Commons. Sheil or Macaulay may be more 
brilliant, may approach more nearly to the ideal stand- 
ard of oratory ; Lord John Russell may excel in deli- 
cate tact, in the skillful appointing of party allusions, or 
the unpedantic infusion among them of philosophical 
deductions ; Lord Stanley may have brought the keen- 
est intellectual powers more ably to the service of po- 
litical passion ; Mr. D'Israeli may have used the weap- 
ons of sarcasm and invective with more recklessness 
and effect : each of these may, in some separate quali- 
ty, excel Sir Robert Peel ; but no public speaker, be 
his eloquence, his tact, his logical power, or his moral 
energy or political earnestness, what it may, surpasses 
him in the one great art, the constant object of his ef- 
forts, of exercising influence over the House of Com- 
mons. 

To gain this power he sacrifices much. Glimpses 
of a subdued enthusiasm, of an unsatisfied imagination, 
of ambitious aspirations, of enlarged views of the des- 
tiny of man, have been given, at intervals long distant, 
in his speeches, enough to show that, had he chosen 
to persevere in the more ornamental and flowery paths 
of oratory, his ascendency might have been of a differ- 
ent kind. But as it is, looking to his reported speech- 
es only, while you admit their comprehensiveness, 
their verbal copiousness and accuracy, their informatbn, 
their fertility of illustration, and the sustained self-pos- 
session which they indicate, you are still at a loss to 
account for his high reputation as an orator. That 
concentrated thought and vigorous expression, those 
passages of rhetoric prepared and inlaid, those sudden 
turns of humor, those quick flashes of imagination, 
upon which the fame of great orators, past and present, 
has been so mainly founded, you look for in vain in 
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the speeches of Sir Robert Peel. Id their place you 
have a steady, persevering pursuit of the object in view, 
a constant reproduction of the opinions it is desired to 
inculcate on the auditory, an adroitness in pressing 
thehr known prejudices into the service, and a general 
plasticity of sentiment and tone, which render it less 
surprising that one so indifferent to the charms of ora- 
tory should have at least secured its solid advantages. 
His object is not so much to be deemed a great orator 
as to preserve his character as a practical statesman. 
If the two are incompatible in the opinion of the great 
mass of commonplace minds, he gives up the attempt 
to attain the one reputation, in order to secure the 
other. He never, or at least very seldom, leaves the 
level of the average understanding of the House. He 
chooses his subjects from those which most occupy 
the minds of the mercantile and agricultural members. 
His illustrations are for the most part utilitarian . They 
point to positive certain advantages, or warn of equally 
certain mischiefs. He will sometimes remind you of 
the constitutional fiction that each member is the rep- 
resentative of the whole people, but he well knows 
the truth is otherwise — ^that, in fact, all the rival inter- 
ests in the country are arrayed against each other in 
the House of Commons, and that they are now so 
nearly equal in power that preponderance of conces- 
sion would be fatal to some, while it would unduly ex- 
alt others and make them too powerful. Hence the 
vagueness (except at some great and rare crisis) of 
Sir Robertas annunciations of policy, the empty pom- 
posity of his declarations of principle, the verbose in- 
conclusiveness of his whole speeches. How can a 
man even strive at high eloquence, whose political fate 
condemns him to play such a part ? You can not get 
rid of the difficulty by a general charge of mediocrity. 
Used in this case, mediocrity is a term of comparison 
'-disparagement. But where there is no aim at any 
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thing higher — oo the contrary, a stadioiis aToidance — 
the term appears misapplied if it means an inherent 
mediocrity. To be equal to your position, in whatever 
sphere, is a sign of greatness of mind. To shape out 
your own means and accomplish your end with them 
entitles yon to choose your own measure of praise. 
Sir Robert knows his men, and speaks to them in the 
language they understand. The Commons are to him 
a large jury, and he manages them in the spirit of an 
advocate. 

This rejection of all objects save that of obtaining 
influence over the House of Commons has necessitated 
a constant sacrifice of consistency in opinion. Sir 
Robert has been the leader and mouthpiece of his par- 
ty through singularly checkered and dhanging events. 
He led their opposition to Emancipation ; he led a great 
portion of them in their support of that measure. He 
was again at the head of their reunited forces in the 
struggle against Reform ; he was the expounder, if not 
the originator, of their conforming and conserving policy 
when the Reform-bill had become law. In the long 
and glorious campaign of the Conservative minority 
against Whig ascendency, who more eloquent or more 
apparently sincere in denouncing the policy of the ad- 
ministration than Sir Robert Peel? He comes into 
office with an overpowering majority, in which there 
is a large infusion of the mercantile interest, and his 
first act in power is to adopt those portions of the Whig 
measures which would rally the mercantile influence 
round him, without utterly compromising the avowed 
principles and interests of his own party. These are his- 
torical £[icta, but they would not be introduced in this 
sketch, which is not intended to be political, did they not 
distinctly bear upon the character of Sir Robert Peel's 
public speaking. His speeches when in opposition, and 
those made while he has been in power, difler in tone. 
The former are full of that ardor of assault which is nat- 
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ural in a roan leading his party on to victory, and whoae 
only duty is to destroy ; the latter breathe a epirit of mod- 
eration, a determination to check and curb, which are 
equally natural in one who has to build up. All party men 
do the same. Sir Robert only does it with more power 
and art ; with the addition, that it was he who set the 
example of defending this species of inconsistency on 
the plea of necessity. Studying his career, one might 
almost decide that he has been preparing the House 
of Commons for his ascendency. To keep his station 
as a leader of a party which, though shaken in 1829, 
and again in 1630, had within itself the elements of 
permanency, it was necessary that he should stand 
forth as the uncompromising advocate of their then 
opinions. When, as theur leader, he seceded from 
some of those opinions, he strengthened his own posi- 
tion by transferring their faith from the opinion to the 
man. Having thus acquired power, having spread his 
fame fsir and wide for practical statesmanship, he turns 
round and says, Henceforth I will be free to propose 
my plans. You may support them or not, as you 
choose. Meanwhile, the same disorganization of party 
was, by the same causes, effected among his opponents, 
many of whom learned to adopt the cry, « Measures, 
not men,'* and, at the same time, to look for those 
measures to the man whom they had been used to de- 
nounce. When '^HB.'* published his print of Sir 
Robert Peel, with pickax in hand, macadamizing hia 
own road by breaking up parties into fragments, he hit 
out a great truth. 

Sir Robert PeePs speeches are an index to his career, 
not merely in the opinions they convey, but in their 
quality and tone. In the whole of his early parliament- 
ary life, indeed, up to within the last fifteen years, 
they took, chameleon-like, the hue that prevailed 
among his party. They were arguments, sometimes 
ebborate and founded on logical deduction (for Sir 
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Robert, with all his mystification, can be logical when 
he likes), sometimes temporary and founded on atilita> 
rian considerations, sometimes the sudden growth of 
his dexterity in debate, but always arguments in sup- 
port of a certain set of principles marked out, not by 
him, but for him. Yet, even in his most uncompro- 
mising harangues, if he could gain his object without 
directly pledging himself, he would. For instance, on 
Mr. Plunket's motion for a committee on the Roman 
Catholic claims, that gentleman had asked, *^ What has 
the State to do with religion ?*' Sir Robert undertook 
to answer the question. How did he do it? By an 
appeal to the highest principles for the recognition of 
the divine authority in the direction of human affairs ? 
No ; but he reminded Mr. Plunket that he had himself 
felt it necessary, in deference to the feelings of the 
people, to preface his motion by a proclamation of his 
attachment to the Church of England. «^ If," said he, 
*« Mr. Plunket felt how important would such a decla- 
ration be, on account of the influence which religion 
has over the minds of the people of England, was not 
that reason enough why religion should not be left out 
of the question ?'' Thus the duty of the Church in 
the spiritual government of man was made to depend, 
first on Mr. Plunket's declaration, and secondly on the 
feelings of the people of England. Had those feelings 
been the other way, there was an end of the obligation. 
Such ad captandum arguments abound in the early 
speeches of Sir Robert ; they are also to be found in 
his late ones. It is a common trick with him, and his 
supporters are so pleased at the temporary triumph it 
yields, that they overlook the lurking weakness of prin- 
ciple. 

Now it was while engaged in this species of advoca- 
cy that Sir Robert PeePs style as a speaker was form- 
ed, and he has never wholly discarded the habits he 
then acquired. Without going the length of doubting 
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the sincerity of Sir Robert Peel io his early character 
of Protestant champion, one may be permitted to esti- 
mate the degree of his fervor. We are not sitting in 
judgment on his political character, but inquiring into 
the causes of his style of oratory ; and, of all eloquence 
which is not mere scholastic exercise, a degree of en- 
thusiasm is a necessary condition. Now it is not easy 
to associate the idea of sincere earnestness with the 
speeches made by Sir Robert Peel in his character of 
advocate of the Conservative party, although they by 
no means encourage the suspicion of deliberate insin- 
cerity. It is not necessary that you should remind 
yourself, that when the future champion first entered 
parliament he refused to pledge himself to oppose 
Emancipation, or that he took up the cause when it 
afforded a ladder for ambition. No imputation of mo- 
tives is necessary. The speeches rather suggest the 
picture of a man of cold temperament, who had, by 
some process or other, brought himself to the convic- 
tion that he ought to pursue a certain course, and 
whose ingenuity was at work to find good reasons for 
it, and arguments in its defense. They are like an 
elaborate address spoken from a brief. They are very 
ingenious, very convincing, very powerful : could only 
have been delivered by a man of first-rate talents, and 
who could command any subject he touched upon : but 
they are deficient in true eloquence. There is none 
of that lofty thought which follows a reliance on high 
principle. On the contrary, they eschew principles, 
and fight the battle on details. There is a want of 
•* heart'' in them. There are none of those sudden 
touches which stir the soul. They appeal to the 
thinking faculty, not to the moral nature or the pas- 
sions. The language is correct, nay, faultless, without 
being powerful. The illustrations are apt and service- 
able, but dry. There is a want of that warm coloring 
which an ardent spirit infuses into a favorable theme. 
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Sir Robert's speeches against the Reform-bill, though 
falling very far short of the high eloquence so impos- 
ing a theme might have inspired, were more concen- 
trated and vigorous because there he was more in ear- 
nest. He had already made himself the most dis- 
tinguished man in the old House of Commons. His 
ideas, his illustrations, were all associated with a state 
of things very different from that which was threaten- 
ed while that great struggle was proceeding. It was, 
therefore, natural that he should view with real alarm 
the prospect of so utter a subversion of those establish- 
ed habits of thought on which his influence was found- 
ed. At that time all was fear or despair in the minds 
of the friends of constitutional government. Hope-^ 
the first prompting of that statesmanship which has 
since shaped out the art of ruling the new as formerly 
the old — ^had not yet dawned on the Conservative lead- 
er. He, therefore, spoke in earnest ; and his speech- 
es on the Reform-bill may be pointed to as being the 
best he ever made. In fiict, he was there speaking 
for himself as well as for his party. 

But his later speeches during the last two years of 
his leadership of opposition, when the victory was won 
but the leader delayed the triumph, and since he has 
.assumed power almost on his own personal responsibili- 
ty — these reflect all the defects ascribed to the earlier 
ones, but much increased : in consequence of the great- 
er personal restraint imposing on him, and the more 
extended political insincerity required, as he seems to 
think, by a statesman whose position amid rival par- 
ties obliges him, in order to gain his objects, to bo on 
good terms with all. 

If posterity shall decide to rank Sir Robert Peel 
among great men, he will rather be classed among the 
statesmen than among the orators. He may be talked 
of with Walpole, but not with Pitt or Fox. Oratory 
is a severe and exacting art. Its object is not merely 
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to excite tfae pftssioos or sway the judgment, bat also 
to produce models for the delight or admiration of man- 
kind. It is a study which wiJl not brook a divided at- 
tention. The orator speaks rarely, at long intervals, 
during which he saturates his mind with his subject, 
while casting it in the mold to which his taste guides 
him, as being the most calculated to enhance by its 
charm the intrinsic worth or beauty of his thoughts. 
Like the poet, he works either from love of his theme, 
or in the anticipation of triumph. But the exigencies 
of modem political warfare have called into being a 
class of public speakers, whose effusions fall as far short 
of those of the professed oratbr in pemianent beauty 
as they excel them in immediate utility. As the char- 
acter of the House of Commons, remodeled under the 
Reform-bill, has become more business-like, so the 
most popular and powerful speakers there are those 
who, rejecting the beautiful, apply themselves to the 
practical. Eloquence has become a positive element 
of power. A party leader is compelled to enter with 
almost equal energy into the most trifling as into the 
most important affairs. He must be always ready with 
fiusts, with arguments, with simulated enthusiasm ; he 
must identify himself with all the interests of those 
'^diom he would lead. Even were there time for that 
preparation which a great orator needs, there is no 
scope for his display. 

At the head of this class of public speakers — of those 
who either do not aim at, or fall short of acquiring, the 
divine art which, harmonizing language till it becomes 
a music, and shaping thought into a talisman, gives a 
man the right to be called an orator — stands forth con- 
spicuously, Sir Robert Peel. We have already said 
that he sacrifices much possible fame as an orator, in 
order to secure substantia] influence as a statesman. 
Some may be prepared to combat this ; to say that Sir 
Robert Peel's inherent mediocrity is such that he could 
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not, if he would, bave rivaled even the meet distin- 
guished of living orators, much less the mighty dead. 
But it is difficult to suppose that a man of such high 
and such varied attainments, one in whom the scholas- 
tic fervor has survived amid the uncongenial pursuits 
of a stormy political life— one who, as for instance in 
his speech at Glasgow, and in some few of his speeches 
in parliament, or at public places, has breathed the 
purer atmosphere of poetry and philosophy ; it is scarce- 
ly possible to believe that, had he early devoted him- 
self to the study and imitation of the greatest models, to 
the perfection of style, to the discriminating choice of 
language, he could not have elevated himself as an 
orator to the highest rank. No; Sir Robert PeePs 
aim is different. His political weight depends on his 
power of charming or influencing the House of Com- 
mons. He has studied political opinion until even its 
minutest shades are made palpable to him. They are 
all more or less represented in the popular assembly, 
and there he displays his knowledge of all their wants, 
and avails himself, concealing his purpose, of all their 
rivalries and prejudices. Not one but finds, from time 
to time, an echo in the speeches of Sir Robert Peel. 
His caution, and, at the same time, his determination, 
are so well known, that the slightest hint he lets fall 
as to his purposes is instantly caught up. One cause 
of the breathless attention with which he is heard is, 
that each section of the House is anxious to penetrate 
the mystery of his future policy, knowing well that he 
will not utter any direct promise as a mere flourish, or. 
unless he means to fulfill it. If he be oracular in his 
mystery, he is often equally so in his studied mystifica- 
tion. As no man can more clearly explain himself 
when he pleases, so no man can more adroitly wrap up 
his real meaning in an unintelligible involvement of 
words. Look at him while in power from 1841 to 
1846, while still he was concealing his intentions with 
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reipect to the commercial policy of the country : Some- 
times a sturdy Radical or an indignant Agricnlturist 
determines to catch the eel by the tail and electrify 
him. He puts some plain, direct question, and demands 
an answer. You think Sir Robert must now be fairly 
posed ; his veil must be rent ; parties must soon resume 
their old habits ; for he must say something positive on 
which a war-cry can be raised. He rises, leans for- 
ward on the table, playing with his glasses, or puts his 
hands under the tails of his blue frock-coat ; and, in the 
most open and candid way, declares his determination 
to answer frankly the question that has been put to 
him. This is satisfactory, it propitiates. All are on 
the qtd vive. There is hushed silence ; all heads are 
stretched forward in expectation of the announcement 
of policy. Perhaps Lord John Russell and Lord 
Palmerston exchange a glance or smile of incredulity, 
for they know their man. Meanwhile the soft, bland 
voice has poured itself forth, its faintest tone heard in 
the most remote corner ; the bearing bespeaks a fiill 
consciousness of the responsibility of the duty of the 
moment; the face wears the placid expression of in- 
nocence. You are fairly prepossessed for such a man. 
But what is he saying ? By that cheer from Mr. Cob- 
den and his Sancho, Mr. Bright, he appears to have 
said something pleasant to the manufacturers. But 
that roar of delight from the other side ? Oh, he has 
convulsed the country gentlemen by some well timed 
compliment to agriculture, not as yet the object of his- 
ridicule. And now -another cheer, more general, is 
the reward of some pompous maxim of the public good. 
It is clear the House has warmed to him. The more 
kindly they entertain, the more candid grow the speak- 
er's tones, the more earnest is he to do the best which 
the state of things allows. An elaborate statement 
follows of the different courses open to him, of their 
several adyantajges anj) disadvantages, in all of which 
C 
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he adroitly roni et the prejadicet ■lamberiog for the 
moment around him, and establishes a sympathy with 
each ; centering hopes in himself, and setting ok) hatreds 
anew against each other : untilf having thus led the 
Tarions parties into a mental milie, he winds up with 
an •« upon the whole," leading, with pompons affecta- 
tion of resolve, to a declaration of what he means to do, 
which, hi fact, comprises — ^in an artful woof of phrases, 
sounding but bodiless — almost every thing that he does 
not mean to do. Meanwhile he has skillfully diverted 
the attention of all from the real point at issue, to their 
mutual jealousies and asperities. Ten to one he sits 
down *« amid loud cheers,** having uttered much, but 
avowed nothing. It may be asked, How can such a 
body be so transparently cajoled ? The answer is, It 
is done— done every day, in almost every speech ; and 
the more it is done, the more they seem to like it. 

This, however, is but one phase of Sir Robert Peel*s 
parliamentary character. There are occasions — and 
they have multiplied during the last year or two— 
when he boldly throws aside all these arts of finesse, 
and assumes a much more lofty position. Patient, 
painstaking, a dissembler, even politically speaking 
a hypocrite, in order to obtain power, he no sooner 
felt the scepter firm in his grasp, than his mind seemed 
to expand ; he grew in moral stature ; he disdained to 
look back at the tortuous path by which he had ascend- 
ed, but pressed with proud confidence forward. A 
•magical change came over Sir Robert Peel from the 
hour that he finally resolved to make the attempt to 
obtain a pore majority of the House of Commons with- 
out the aid of the agricultural members: to be the 
minister, not of a party, but of the nation. Whether 
It was that the desperate nature of the game, and the 
magnitude of the stake (nothing less than the fealty 
of a party and the reputation of a life) inspired an 
unwonted magnanimity ; or that, a long sought oppor- 
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tonity having arrhred for throwing off a mask of hateful 
subservience, Sir Robert Peel now for the first time 
displayed his real character; assuredly there was in 
his speeches during the last two years, and especially 
the last six months of his official life, a tone to which 
his cotemporaries were wholly unaccustomed. With 
a sense of power, and a consciousness of self-sacrifice, 
he assumed the air, now of a dictator, now of a martyr. 
Defiance to the agriculturists, and threats to the legiti- 
mate opposition, were backed by a kind of covert appeal 
to the public out of doors. Occasional flashes of spirit, 
rare but emphatic and decisive instances of plain-speak- 
ing, induced a momentary donbt whether this man, so 
metamorphosed by a great peril and an unparalleled re- 
sponsibility, could really be the same Sir Robert Peel 
whose name had long been a by-word for plausibility and 
sHpperiness in statesmanship, whom you had so often 
seen shivering with ludicrous indecision, on the very 
brink of a positive declaration. But it is a singular fact, 
illustrating the real character of Sir Robert Peel, that 
at every great crisis of his public life, — on bringing in 
the Emancipation-bill, on assuming office in 1834, and 
finally, on introdncing the measure for repeal of the 
Corn-law, — ^he has thus flung aside his disguise, and 
has spoken out plainly and boldly his real mind, regard- 
less of personal consequences. This may have been 
magnanimity ; it may have been moral hardihood : po- 
litical passions will always usurp in such cases the 
decision of a calm judgment. 

If Sir Robert has acquired, by long study and prac- 
tice, the art of leading and molding to his will a body 
of several hundred intelligent men, he may be pardoned 
if the matter of his speeches be not first-rate. Except- 
ing occasional passages of the kind just referred to, the 
character given already of his earlier speeches applies to 
his k&ter ones. Neither the thoughts nor the language 
ever rise above the level of common sense. They are 
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political maooBUveiti and purposes put into language, 
because a free constitution requires that the people 
shall at least seem to be parties to the policy of states- 
men. The difference between Sir Robert Peel and 
other statesmen is, that he does not think in public, 
does not invite the public to think with him. He forms 
his plans out of the elements of thought he finds in 
the House of Commons, and trusts to each party liking 
the ingredient it has separately contributed to the hash. 
A stranger to the House of Commons, who, having 
heard of Sir Robert PeePs influence there, had con- 
ceived some ideal portrait of a great orator, would 
assuredly be disappointed. He would observe in his 
speeches a want of strong reasoning on fixed princi- 
ples, a lax, loose, many-sided mode of viewing the most 
vital questions, and a great command of that sort of 
logic which takes in common minds by clever fallacies. 
He would look in vain for vivid imagination, or profound 
thought. He would find no outline of a complete 
scheme of policy, nor any one ruling idea with which 
his own views and political sympathies could associate. 
The style he would pronounce inartificial; not that 
there is no attempt at construction, but that the speech 
is so crowded with extraneous matter, and so many 
ends have to be gained by it, that a perfect plan would 
be impossible. He would complain of verbosity; of 
repetition of ideas, nay, whole arguments, in different 
words, and then imperfectly expressed ; of a pervading 
pretension to something very profound which constantly 
falls short of accomplishment. Of the action used by 
the speaker he would be tempted to say that it was 
neither modest as becomes an unassuming reasoner, 
nor imposing as ought to be the action of a great ora- 
tor. He would see at one time a pompous solemnity 
leading to nothing ; at another, the most trivial postures 
of everyday, after-dinner conversation ushering in the 
mos^ important topics. He would notice with surprise 
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the orator*8 elbow resting on the table before him, 
while his pointed finger shakes ominously at his oppo* 
nents, and one leg is crossed over the other, the pos- 
ture of a man laying down an argument to a familiar 
friend ; or, his thumbs buried in the pockets of his 
capacious waistcoat, while his coat is thrown back os- 
tentatiously, as some foreigners do to show their fine 
▼elvet linings ; or, as is more commonly the case, his 
hands hidden under his coat-tails, while he stands 
much as he might with his back to a fire — these are 
not exactly the positions or gestures of a great orator. 
But, on the other hand, whatever the defects of Sir 
Robert Peel, when his speeches or his actions are looked 
at critically, yon can not fail to admire his ease and self- 
possession, the thorough knowledge he has, even to the 
minutest details, of every subject he undertakes ; the 
adroitness with which he enters into all the different 
feelings, prejudices, and interests which surround him ; 
and the art he evinces in wielding them so as to pro- 
duce all the appearance of enthusiasm, and in molding 
them to his purpose of subduing their varieties to one 
harmonious course of action. In the art of managing 
the House of Commons he is, indeed, unrivaled. 
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LoED John Russell, like h)f great rival, Sir Rob- 
ert Peel, depends for his parliamentary inflaence upon 
his proficiency in the art of maoagiog his andieoce. 
He does not aspire to, or at all events does not at* 
tain, those high flights of rhetoric, or declamation, or 
poetical embellishment, which, with the aid of other 
commanding qualities, go to form the characteristics 
of the professed orator. In these departments of the 
art of public speaking he is excelled by many of his 
own supporters, — ^by Mr. Macaulay, by Mr. Sbeil, and i 

even by Lord Palmerston ; but there is no man on the i 

Liberal side of the House who exercises so much gen- 
eral influence over the opinions or conduct of his party, 
no man on that side whose views on all questions are 
listened to with more respect and expectation by the 
House generally, than are those of Lord John Russell. 
In this kind of popularity he certainly ranks next to 
Sir Robert Peel. i 

The traits and characteristics of Xiord John Russell 
are not so marked to a superficial observer as are those 
of Sir Robert Peel. The tenor of his political life baa 
been more uniform, and he has not filled so large a 
space in the public eye. Yet when we look abng the 
** Liberal** benches, and observe how many men of a 
high order of parliamentary talent are ranged there, it 
must be confessed that the man who, by general con- 
sent, has been elevated to the leadership of the party* 
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mast have, on some score or other, some very stroog 
and decided claims on our attention. 

Lord John Rossell, in fact, is almost as great a pro- 
ficient in the tactics of parliamentary management as 
Sir Robert Peel himself. He is the rival of that right 
honorable baronet in more senses than one. He is 
not merely his rival for place, and for popnlarity out 
of doors, but he also competes with him, and success- 
fully, for the favor of the House of Commons as a 
speaker. The same, or nearly the same arts which 
secure to Sir Robert Peel his attentive and willing au- 
ditcny, also work out the same results, although in a 
modified degree, for Lord John Russell. But the 
sphere of his influence is more confined. What Sir 
Robert Peel is to the whole House, Lord John Rus- 
sell is to his party. Formed as it is of the most dis- 
cordant elements, and difficult as it is for the represen- 
tatives of interests and opinions so various to act in 
harmony ; yet such is the skill with which the noble 
lord humors their foibles, adapts himself to their prej- 
udices, selects their points of agreement as the ground 
of common cooperation, and echoes all their favorite 
views and opinions, that his persuasion and address 
induce them to acquiesce in courses of action the most 
contradictory, the most opposed to their avowed and 
pledged principles. 

As the mover of the Reform-biU, Lord John Rus- 
sell has secured for himself a page in history. Up to 
that period his parliamentary position may be traced 
to the historical career of his family. His selection by 
the Whig government of 1830 to introduce the bill, 
was a tribute to the party services of the house of 
Russell ; but from the date of the passing of that meas- 
ure, or at least from a time very shortly after it, his 
influence in the House of Commons grew to be per- 
sonal. He was at first a sort of pet of the Whig par- 
ty ; and while the men who occupied the most prom- 
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inent postttoo in the Orey gorerDment wer« on tba 
arenn, he was, with almost the single exce|Hioo of bis 
being allowed to introduce the Reform -bill, kept in 
what was comparatirely the background. Always a 
sincere politician, consistent as far as the necessities 
of his party would allow, he used at this tin>e to occu- 
py himself chiefly with echoing their constitutiona) 
maxims, seldom aspiring to the introduction of any po« 
Ittical deductions of his own. There were certain po« 
litical views which used to be designated fM ^« Whig 
principles ;*' and, although these suffered a temporary 
disturbance by the violent agitation which heralded 
and accompanied the measure of Reform, still Lord 
John Russell was to be found, at all possible and con- 
venient times, repenting those principles, and avowing, 
somewhat ostentatiously, that they formed the founda- 
tion of his political creed. 

Bot when the great men of the Reform ministry 
passed from the scene, or were absorbed in the ranks 
of their opponents, Lord John Russell shot up info a 
leader. Whether he took the lead by mere rotation, 
or whether his party had discovered in him superior 
talents, the public did not know ; but he had not long 
held the post of manager of the House of Commons — 
he being then the organ of government there— «re it 
became evident that under that smooth exterior of quiet 
imitation, for which he had been ranked as little more 
than an aristocratic puppet, there lay a steadfastness 
of character, a power of observation, a skill in debate, 
and, above all, an habitual tact, which qualified him to 
play a much more important part than he had hitherto 
done in the game of politics, and made it worth the 
while of men of all parties to study his peculiaii- 
ties, and ascertain his principles. It was observable, 
too, that with power and its responsibilities came a 
consciousness of Independence from those trammels 
which a state of comparative political pupilage had im- 
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e I posed. Called upon to act for himself, aod held re- 
is sponsi^ to the country for his opinions, he less ire- 
iD * quentlj spoke the established and hereditary views of 
I his party, and raore often those conclusions of his own 
a which he had been for a long time forming, from a 
a- careful and extensive observation of the signs of the 
la) times and the wants of the people. His speeches -still 
0- contained much of the old leaven ; but there was in- 
0- fused into them a more independent, philosophic, and 
lig statesmanlike spirit. 

ry We have already placed Lord John Russell second 

ed to Sir Robert Peel in the art of managing the House. 

rd He certainly must yield to him in that Protean spirit, 

Q. that plasticity of temperament, which enables the right 

,g, honorable baronet to enter at will into, and personate 

a- for the time being, the many opposite characters which 

he has filled during his long career. Although Lord 

fj John Russell has at times shown that he is cognizant 

^g of all the many shades of difference which mark the 

g opinions of opposite sections of his party — although he, 
Q, . the aristocratic Whig, can sympathize for the hour with 
^r . the Political Economist, the advocate of Extension of 

ff the Suffrage, the Free-trader, or the Dissenter, still 

the scale of his operations is not to be compared with 
t I the magnificent sphere occupied by Sir Robert Peel. 

,t Nothing short of what the late Charles Mathews used 

e to call his monopolylogue will satisfy the latter : the 

gg former is content with playing all the parts in his own 

g peculiar line ; and now and then, perhaps on great oc- 

^ casions, one or two additional, provided always they 

^ are in the regular drama. But although Lord John 

|j0 Russell, either from being restrained by principle or 

|j^ from the want of skill, may not attempt those bold and 

le, gigantic delusions, those mesmeric practices on the 

g credulity of the House of Com mons, which characterize 

jg the public career of Sir Robert Peel, yet there are 

^. many points in respect of which he may, as a speaker. 
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be regarded at superior tx> hif rival* If he does not 
occomplmh aa much by hia oratiooa, they often exhibit 
higher qualitiea of mind, and produce the immediate 
result of pleasing the auditory with much less appear- 
ance of preparation and effort. Sir Robert gains his 
end by a tremendous expenditure of words, a sacrifice 
of straightforward argument, a transparent mystifica- 
tion, and a perpetual repetition of his views, which 
would be tedious eren in a legal advocate. Lord John 
trusts rather to a simple, clear, and plain exposition of 
his meaning, unambitious, yet pregnant widi thought. 
He steals in unpretending guise on the attention of his 
hearers, pursues his undeviating course without appa- 
rent effort, unfolds all his views without suspicion of 
preparation, while leaving no material point undisposed 
of; and then, suddenly, when such a thing is least ex- 
pected, he strikes out some original and bold concep- 
tion, something that rings at once on the intellectual 
ear as sterling gold ere even it is tested, that bears 
away the admiration even of those who are most pre- 
pared to contest the truth of the proposition it contains, 
while it charms the whole House into applause. One 
such accidental and apparently unpremeditated stroke 
raises him instantly far higher in the esteem of the 
House than all the labored, though successful, sophis- 
tries of an orator like Sir Robert Peel. 

In fact, a little more care and attention to obvious 
rules, to the construction and arrangement of senten- 
ces, and the artificial alternation of brilliant with mere- 
ly level speaking, wouki render Lord John Russell a 
finished, if not an elegant speaker. His language is 
in a high degree correct. His sentences are frequent- 
ly so constructed as to possess both force and beauty ; 
yet, from the careless adoptu>n of loose, conventional, 
conversational forms of speech, they at first sight ap- 
pear clumsy and feeble. A speaker who ushers in 
some fine philosophical maxim, some concentration of 
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political thought, which is perhaps to become the 
watchword of party for the season, and to excite the 
serious criticism of observant men, — ^he who, having 
matter to utter of this high order, having afapeady 
clothed the idea mentally in the most elegant, pointed, 
or antithetical form of words, introduces it with a 
•« Well, then, I say, sir," hem — ^ing, and ha — ^ing, and 
hesitating, like a school-boy on examination-day, de- 
serves his fate, while willfully provoking it, if careless 
and unobservant listeners, judging only from superficial 
inaccuracies of speech, and comparing them with the 
choice and elegant diction of a Macaulay or a Shell, or 
the pure correctness of a Stanley, set him down as a 
clumsy and imperfect speaker,— one whom fortune, the 
chance of high birth, not original merit, has placed in 
his present exalted position. Yet so it is. Lord John 
Kussell will give utterance to sentences worthy, both 
for the idea and the language, of being embalmed among 
the remarkable sayings of distinguished men ; but he 
will preface them, and perhsps follow them up, with 
the common chit-chat verbiage of a gossip's tale. 

There is a terseness, simplicity, and brevity, about 
bis annunciations of opinion very similar to the charac- 
teristics of the style of the Duke of Wellington ; and 
proceeding, lango interoaUOf from the same decision 
of character. He seems to weigh well all he utters. 
He does not speak from impulse, or only on the sug- 
gestion of the moment, but rather seems as if he had 
a reserve of opinions, giving forth only those portions 
of his political doctrines which are for the time being 
suited to the views and interests of his party. He 
develops just as much as he thinks their wants re- 
quire, and is seldom or never betrayed into an advance 
beyond the line of demarkation he has resolved on. It 
is as if he possessed an armory from which he fur- 
nishes just those weapons which from time to time he 
thinks necessary. He is an admirable debater, from 
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his coolness, readiness, and phlegmatic self-possession. 
His historical knowledge is as great as that of Sir Rob- 
ert PeeU and ho equals him in his intimate acquaint* 
ance with all great constitutional precedents, and the 
established dicta of former party leaders. He has also 
a remarkably clear and ready view of the position of 
parties, both at the present time and formerly, and 
knows how to ayail himself most ably of their many in- 
consistencies. He has a perfect recollection of the 
••points" of former debates, and the dilemmas into 
which the inconsistencies of his adversaries may have 
thrown them. These he often refers to most happily 
and unexpectedly, and with a kind of good-natured 
slyness of allusion wholly free from party animosity. 
There is not the slightest acrimony in his personal al- 
lusions. He is never ungenerous to an opiA>nent 
Delicate irony, or the clever juxtaposition of past with 
present professions, these are the limits of his person- 
ality. He is the gentleman even in the greatest heat 
of debate. His triumphs, won in this easy way by tact 
and intellectual keenness, unaided by passion, contrast 
favorably with the costly victories of debaters like Lord 
Stanley, Mr. Disraeli, or Mr. Roebuck. Yet Lord 
John Russell is not deficient in dignity or manliness 
when the occasion calls it forth. He has a great re- 
serve of moral strength and energy. When the ac- 
knowledged organ in the House of a tottering ministry, 
his Radical followers used frequently to take advantage 
(or, rather, to try to do so) of the weakness of the gov- 
ernment. At a time when a vote was a victory, a timid 
man would have been disposed to submit to this un- 
generous treatment. Not so Lord John Russell. 
Under his quiet exterior of almost proud indifference 
lies an habitual determination of character. He knew 
that to seem weak was to become weak ; he therefore 
always spoke out. A remarkable instance of this was 
the determined way in which he once put down Mr. 
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Wakley, when he thought to lay his heayj hand npon 
hitn. He was flung in an instant. This was when the 
former Whig government was on its last legs. 

Lord John Russell advances his opinions with re- 
markable modesty of manner. For his standing and 
parliamentary influence, he is one of the most unas- 
suming speakers in the House of Commons. Yet, 
withal, you perceive that what he advances he intends 
to adhere to. Although there is none of that arrogance 
and presumption of success which so often characterize 
the exordiums of established speakers, there is evident 
firmness and self-reliance. The modesty of manner 
arises from personal peculiarity, or perhaps from def- 
erence for the great constitutional character of the 
assembly ; not from mental doubt or hesitation. Lord 
John Russell^s mind is suggestive, not dogmatic. Yet, 
although he submits his conclusions respectfully to the 
House, he betrays no want of confidence in their sound- 
ness. His deference is personal, not intellectuaL On 
the contrary, he grapples boldly with questions. Un- 
like Sir Robert Peel, he does not exhaust himself and 
the patience of the House with elaborate statements 
of the diflerent courses which he « might" take, as 
though politics were a mere game of chance or cal- 
culation, but he takes his side at once, chooses his 
course, and stands by his choice. As he never takes 
extreme views, he is the better able to argue boldly on 
his avowed principles. 

Occasionally, his diction rises into a lofty simplicity 
of style— a clear-seeing impartiality, showing his mind 
elevated above the excitements of the hour — ^which is 
almost too firee from party spirit for the atmosphere of 
the House of Commons. You might almost suppose 
you were hearing history read. This does not always 
suit the vulgar and depraved appetite of some of his sup- 
portera, who require that their leader shall be more 
impregnated with their own political and sectarian 
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animoBities. Now and then yon hear ranrintirB of re- 
bellion in their ranks ; out-of-doors they are most val- 
iant in their refusal to be any longer led by such a 
fainiant, as they term him ; but, when the time for ac- 
tion comes, they are glad enough to range themselves 
again under his banner. His coolness and tact, they 
have learned, are better guides than their prejudices 
or passions. Extreme opinions, they know, however 
weU they may point a speech on the hustings, will not 
do for the legislature. Accordingly they always repent 
their insubordination. Their quiet, determined little 
leader holds himself aloof, till they come on bended knee 
to claim his forgiveness. 

But when it suits Lord John Russell to descend into 
the arena of party, and adopt a more decided tone, he 
can do so with remarkable effect. The force of con- 
trast makes his declarations of war more to be feared. 
As he seldom advances but when there is a chance of 
making an impression, the raising of his standard is apt 
to spread alarm among his antagonists. No man in the 
House is then more ready with a battle-cry. He con- 
centrates and embodies the party hope of the hour 
with remarkable force of phrase and felicity of diction. 
Surprise is an element of success in eloquence as it is 
in humor. Without apparent effort, and while pur- 
suing the unambitious tenor of his ordinary level speak- • 
ing, on these occasions he suddenly and unexpectedly 
hits out some short, pithy, pointed sentence, contain- 
ing, in few words, and readily remembered (sometimes 
depending for its attraction on the trick of alliteration, 
sometimes on the inherent force and simplicity of the 
proposition), the political dogma which finds' favor 
with his party at the moment, or that principle which 
he intends shall be the object of their united ef- 
forts for some time to come. Standing out in bold 
relief from the monotonous commonplace, or the even 
simplicity of demonstration, which have formed the 
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rest of the ipeech, they haye all the air of apothegma 
or maxims, and are caught up aod repeated by the 
noble lord's followers, and made the channels of their 
own thoughts. Stamped from his mint, they are taken 
for sterling gold ; though, to say the truUi, they are 
not always of the true metal. 

He has a remarkably neat mode of turning a phrase. 
He sometimes, though rarely, sets his ideas in a frame 
of highly wrought diction. Almost any speech on a 
great topic will afford instances of this. His choice of 
language is often felicitous, and more effective from 
the concealment of effort. His speech on Sir Robert 
Peel's first free-trade budget, in which he spoke of 
the premier's plan as •« disturbing, but failing to settle," 
affords some instances of this. Again, he is happy in 
impromptu, — a very rare quality in our modem par- 
liament, where almost every speaker prepares himself. 
It may seem superfluous to remind the reader of Lord 
John's successful hit a^ Sir Francis Burdett When 
that honorable baronet, after having been in the Whig 
ranks all his life, joined the Conservatives, disgusted 
at the attempted tampering with Church property, he 
alluded to some observations of Lord John Kussell as 
being dictated by •« the cant of patriotism." The no- 
ble k>rd, with great promptitude, replied, that if there 
was the «« cant of patriotism," there was also such a 
thing as the *< recant" of patriotism. This allusion to 
the turbulent early life of Sir Francis, although in it- 
self but a trivial play on words, was powerfully effective, 
because so sudden and apt. A more delicate and point- 
ed, and a less obvious retort would not have told so 
well in such a congregation of many grades of intelli- 
gence as the House of Commons. Again : no man ex- 
cels Lord John Russell in the difficult art of talking 
philosophy, or assuming the didactic tone, in a popular 
assembly, without the appearance of pedantry. His 
miud is deeply imbued with the hereditary opinions 
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of his party-^in fact, he it a sort of modol Whig, and 
although he it compelled by the exigencies of modern 
politics to take part in a speciee of agitation, he always 
seems to view the events of the hoar with the eyes of 
his ancestors. Although the apostle of progress, he ia 
always more disposed to look back than forward. The 
political child of popular agitation, he seems to be asham- 
ed of his parent. He would now rather have measures 
which he approves carried by the authority of the old 
maxims and principles of his forefathers than by mob will. 
He is an aristocrat of liberal views playing reluctantly 
the part of democracy ; and his speeches present the 
medley of principles which such a position would induce. 
Notwithstanding the many points of excellence in 
his speeches. Lord John Russell's personal exterior 
and style of speaking are most disappointing. He mem- 
bering the pleasure he has given you on paper and 
the prominent position he holds in the House of Com- 
mons, your first sensation on seeing and hearing him 
is one of disappointment. Can that little, quiet, fragile, 
modest, almost insignificant-looking man, so neat, plain, 
and formal in his black coat and snow-white neckcloth, 
who sits with his legs crossed *< anyhow" and his hat 
overshadowing his small sharp features till they are 
scarcely seen,— can that be Lord John Russell ? Is 
he really the leader of that compact and numerous 
party ? And has he the power or the skill to rule and 
rein them in ; to amalgamate all their discordant varie- 
ties; to tame their political violence, of which yon 
have heard and seen so much; to pour the oil of his 
philosophic spirit on the troubled waters of their excit- 
ed passions ; to beguile them into suspending or giving 
up their cherished opinions and settled purposes, and 
cordially uniting in working out his views, and respect- 
ing, if not obeying, his will? When you regard the 
physique of Sir Robert Peel ; his full, commanding 
figure, his intellectual face and head, his handsoro^^ 
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ezpresshre coantenance, his erect and manly bearing ; 
you are half tempted to believe, on trust, all you havd 
heard of his magical influence over the House of Ceni- 
moBs : but no persuasion will induce you to think that 
the diminutive' model of a man who has been point- 
ed out to you as Lord John Russell — whom Lord 
Pdmerston, his next neighbor, might almost dandle in 
his arms-— can possess those qualities which history tells 
us are necessary in order to sway popular assemblies. 

In a few moments he takes off his hat and rises from 
his seat ; advancing to the tid>Ie to speak. Now, for 
the first time, you see something that prepossesses. 
His head, though small, is finely shaped ; it is a highly 
intellectual head, and the brow is wide and deep. The 
face, broad and firm-set, sphinx-like in shape, is not of 
faultless outline, but it is strongly marked with char- 
acter. A thoughtful repose, slightly tinged with mel- 
ancholy, pervades it. The features are sharply de- 
fined ; they look more so in the extreme paleness of 
the complexion — a paleness, not of ill health, but of 
refined breeding. The mouth is wide, but ^nely 
shaped ; surrounded with a marked line, as though it 
were often made the vehicle of expression, while the 
lips- are firmly compressed, as from habitual thought. 
The eye is quick and intelligent, the nose straight and 
decided, tiie eyebrows dark and well arched, and the 
whole face, which seems smaller still than it is from 
the absence of whiskers, is surmounted by dark and 
scanty hair, which leaves disckwed the whole depth of 
an ample and intellectual forehead. A moment more, 
and you are struck with the proportions, though small, 
of his frame— his attitude erect, his chest expanded. 
Yon begin to perceive that a little man need not of ne- 
cessity be insignificant. There is a presence upon 
him, a firm compactness of outline, a self-possessed 
manner, a conscbusness of latent strength, that lead you 
to abandon your unfiivorable view of his physical attr^ 
D 
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bates, and to hope much from bis moral and fntoUeetaal 
qualities. 

He speaks, and for a time your disappoiotmeot re- 
turns. You have seen him malte one step forward to 
the table, look all round the house, then make a step 
beck Again into his okl place ; then with the right arm 
stretched partly out, and his face half turned to his own 
supporters, he begins. His voice is feeble in (fuality, 
and monotonous. It is thin, and there is a twang upon 
it which smacks of aristocratic affectation ; but it is dis- 
tinct. He is, perhaps, about to answer some speeebt 
or to attack some measure, of Sir Robert Peel. Ha 
goes on in lerel strain, uttoring a few of the n>ost ob- 
vioos commonplaces of apology or of deprecatioo, till 
the idea of mediocrity grows irresistibly upon yoor 
mind. Yet the House seem to liston anxiously— 4hey 
would not do so if they did not know their man. 
Wait a little. A cheer comes from around him; it 
bears in it the efleminate laugh of Mr. Ward, the deep 
bassoon note of Mr. Warburton, the shrill scream of 
Mr. Shetl, the loud hearty shout of Mr. Wakley, and 
the delightod chorus of the Radicals and manufactur- 
ers. Nay, even on the opposite side, the •* point" haa 
not been without its eflect, as many a suppressed tittor 
testifies. All the level commonplace, it seems, was bot 
the stringing of the bow ; at the moment when least 
expectod, the cool, prepared marksman has shot his 
arrow of keen and polished sarcasm at Sir Robert 
Peel, whom it has fleshed, if not transfixed. You fol- 
low the speaker a little longer, now fairly interested in 
him, even though opposed to his opinions, and yon find 
that he has more of those arrows in his quiver. And 
then he proceeds, during a speech of perhaps an hour 
and a half, devek>ping those characteristics of his mind 
which we have described in detail ; now earning ap- 
proval by his enlarged and statesmanlike views, now 
ioweriog himself to the level of the various prejudices 
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7of bis party; alternately compelling respect and ad- 
miration or provoking something like contempt; now 
rousing his own side to cheers against their opponents, 
and now stimulating those opponents to laugh at or 
suspect their own leaders ; but always exhibiting pow- 
er, self-possession, tact, skill, parliamentary and politi- 
cal knowledge, command of language, and felicity of 
diction, surpassed by but a few of the distinguished men 
of the day. 

Meanwhile you hare lost sight of the defects of the 
speaker — defects of voice, manner, and action, which 
place him as far below Sir Robert Peel, in the merely 
mechanical part of oratory, as his occasional elevation 
of thought and happy choice of language place him in 
these respects.above him. If you had not been* thus 
carried away, you would have been speedily wearied 
by the drawling monotony of voice, the hesitation in 
delivery, the constant catching up and repetition of 
words, and even of poitions of sentences; and you 
would have noticed that the only action used was a 
constant stepping forward from the bench to the table 
and back again, an occasional thumping of the latter 
with the right hand, when not rested permanently on 
it, a folding of the arms akimbo, or an action peculiar 
to this orator when he rests his left elbow on his right 
hand, while the left arm, raised perpendicularly, is 
held up as if in warning at his opponents. 

As a party leader. Lord John Russell inspires more 
confidence, and, if the term may be used, regard, than 
Sir Robert Peel. This follows naturally from his 
greater consistency. In submitting to his guidance, 
men know within some reasonable limit what they will 
be expected to do. Lord John Russell leads. Sir Rob- 
ert Peel drives ; Lord John Russell is liked. Sir Rob- 
ert Peel feared. Between the former and the differ- 
ent sections of {jiberals there is usually a pretty good 
understanding. He does not go far enough for the ul- 
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Cra0, bat as far as he goes they caD go with him. H0 
carries bis party along with him in his measures — 
makes them sharers, as it were, in his councils* Sir 
Robert Peel prefers to rule alone ; he matures his plana 
and calls on his followers to support them if they 
choose, or to refuse, he cares not which. Therefore 
they are usually on doubtful terms with each other. 
On the other hand, with the whole House collectively, 
the more commanding and decided character of the 
premier gives him a more extended influence. Sir 
Robert Peel has more admirers. Lord John Russell 
more personal followers. 

In the struggle for power Lord John Russell has 
been but the pioneer of Sir Robert Peel. He prepared 
the 'public mind for the measures which his rival has 
passed. The one has borne ail the odium of suggest- 
ing them, the other has secured the eclat, such as it is, 
of having earned them. Sir Robert PeePs character 
as a statesman can be judged of because he has held 
office, with power. What Lord John Russell would 
do can not be known, because, although he has held 
office, it has been without power. The former secured 
the start in the race. He could never before develop 
his real character, because in the struggle for power 
he was compelled to hide it. Lord John Russell was 
in a position to express his wishes and to hint at his 
policy, but the weakness of his government was such 
that he could not carry it out. 

But, although Lord John Russell has been so far 
outwitted, he is increasing his influence in the House. 
It has been shown that he has some qualities which 
place him as a speaker, in some respects, above Sir 
Robert Peel. He has maintained his personal influ- 
ence with his party, and bis style of eloquence is emi- 
nently suited to them. It is impossible to say of what 
importance this pergonal following may be to him here- 
after. 



THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 



**Thb Dake of Welliagtoa aa orator! He who 
never uttered two coDBocutive senteoces withoat hea* 
itatioo; who exhibits a hardy contempt for aU the 
graces of language and style ; and in whom the fiiculty 
of imagination, if it ever existed in his mind* haa been 
dormant for haJf-a-century ! Do yon mean seriously 
to class him as an orator ?*' 

This would be a very natural question if it were 
admitted that oratory is a merely extrinsic and super- 
ficial art, aiming at skill in the choice of words and the 
shaping of sentences, and trusting for its hold on the 
human mind rather te the vehicle in which the thought 
is conveyed than to the truth or force of the thought 
itself. But there are degrees and dasaes of oratmry as 
there are of poetry. The chief object of oratofy is to 
persuade or convince, to bring the mind of the hearer 
mto agreement and cooperation with that of the speak- 
or ; and this is often effected with success in propor- 
tion to the sincerity and atraightforwaidneBS brought 
to bear on the task. Some of the most effective and 
influential speakers have been men who never received 
any regular training to the art of elocution ; and among 
these a pkice may be claimed for the Duke ctf Welling- 
ton. 

Although it is now fifty-six years since the Duke of 
Wellington was returned as a representative to the 
Irish parliament, and although, after the Unioa, he 
continued, with the exception of some intervals of 
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time, to be a member of the United parliament aa rep- 
resentative of an English boroagh in the House of 
Commons, until he was raised to the Peerage; we 
should not forget that it is only within the last twenty 
or twenty-five years that he has taken so active a part 
in parliamentary' life, or occupied so commanding n, 
position as a politician in the state. In the earlier part 
of his career, he made no great figure as a spealcer. 
When in the Irish parliament, he gave no promise of 
that intellectual distinction which he afterward achiey- 
ed, but some of the most obvious characteristics of his 
public speaking were as observable then as they are 
now. There was the same abruptness of delivery, the 
same plain, straightforward, but unassuming expression 
of his views, that has since been the distinguishing 
feature of his speaking in the House of Lords. A co- 
temporary observer speaks of his address as being un- 
polished, and says, that he showed no promise of hie 
subsequent unparalleled celebrity. During the years 
that intervened between this period and his second en- 
trance into political life — ^years which witnessed his 
successes in India, his steady progress of triumph in 
Spain, and the final glories of Waterloo, his mind was 
occupied with thoughts and pursuits far diflferent from 
those which qualify a man to become an influential 
public speaker. And when, at length, the course of 
events forced him into a position of responsibility which 
compelled him repeatedly to speak in parliament, he 
had nothing to rely on but the strong natural resources 
of his mind, the noble candor and sincerity of his dir- 
position, and the consideration which he might hope 
would be extended to his deficiencies as a speaker, on 
account of his brilliant services as a soldier. As the 
character of his mind developed itself, it presented an 
aspect of strange originality to the civilians around him. 
They could not at first understand, though they soon 
learned to appreciate, that admirable organisation of * 
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rniod, matared, if not prodaced, by the habits of military 
life ; aa organization so perfect as to retain all subjects 
of discussion, all principles of political science, all the 
facts with which his mind was stored, in that exact 
subordination which was their relative due; and so 
well maintained as to enable him to call them up and 
use. them for his purpose, with a readiness to which 
even the most practiced minds around him were stran- 
gers, from their not having been subjected to the same 
discipline. 

The architecture of the dnke*s system of political 
opinions was equally simple and equally perfect. As a 
Tory he built on the foundation of certain fundamental 
principles, which were to him the articles of a political 
creed ; and the whole of the rest of the structure was. 
in perfect proportion, the ornamental being everywhere 
secondary to the useful, and a rigid economy being ob- 
served of all unnecessary accessories of opinion. But, 
as. if he were again constructing his redoubts or his 
fortresses, although the masonry of his political system 
was as solid as if it were intended to last forever, yet, 
at the word of command from his sovereign, or under, 
the pressure of that iron necessity which a soldier, with- 
out fearing it, respects, this elaborate structure would 
be abandoned, deserted, and a new one commenced 
with equal earnestness in new fields of action and on a 
new foundation. The duke, as a statesman, fought 
bravely and steadfastly in defense of the principles it 
was his mission to uphold ; but when the time, came 
that the invaders could no longer be resisted, he sur- 
rendered manfully and without disgrace. He only 
abandoned one strong defense of the Constitution in 
order to take his stand behind another. As earnestly 
ms he had fought against Emancipation, so did he re- 
new the battle against Reform. But, true to his mili- 
tary habits, when the king asked him to form a govern- 
ment on the principle of moderate reform, he at once, 
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obeyed the word of commaiid, raying, *« If ke htd re- 
fased to assiit his majesty becavae he had hitherto 
been opposed to reform, he could not have ■hown hie 
face in the streets for shame of having deserted hie 
sovereign in circumstances so painful and alarming.'* la 
like manner, in November, 1834, although he declined 
to become premier, he so far braved popular oppro* 
brinm as to undertake, until the arrival of Sir Robert 
Peel, the four highest civil offices in the state ; and hi 
the last great crisis, that of Corn-law Repeal, he equally 
exhibited this distinguishing trait of his public life, by 
fighting the battle of the Com-kws up to the ktest mo- 
ment that his party continued resolute to maintain 
them, as though utterly ignorant that any great novo* 
ment for the repeal was being agitated in the Cabinets 
The Duke of Wellington's mind is so constituted an 
to render it impossible for him to make use of thoso 
arts by which public speakers usually seek to influence 
their audiences. In this sense of Uie term, he could 
not be an orator if he would. He has oo idea of sepa^ 
rating his subject from himself, of looking at it in itn 
external bearings without reference to his own views* 
He can not, as Lord Brougham or Lord Lyndhurst 
would, view it as a theme for the exercise of his intel- 
lectual ingenuity. He has no idea of design or of 
coloring ; does not look at it with the eye of an artist, 
studying what will best conduce to a grand effect, or 
where the light and shade are to be thrown in. He 
never thinks of preparing exordiums or perorations, ov 
of attenuating parts of his discourse that the strong 
points may seem stronger. He never plays with a 
question. Politics are *with him a serious reality, not 
a mere game. Nor are ^ey a passion, as with men of 
warmer temperament ; they are rather part of a grave 
daty, to be dealt with, not from choice, but because hin , 
position in the country requires that he should be mix<« 
ed Up with them. He never speaks for the sake of. 
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Mplay, appurentiy having no mnity of that tort. 
Whrnierer ho risea to address the House, it is becansa 
necessity eompels him— -becaasethe debate would be 
incomplete until the most distnagaished man of his time 
had delivered his sentimentB. 

Being liins oUiged to speak, he sajs no more than 
die occasion absohitelj requires. He gives ntteraoce 
to the real sentiments of his mind, the nnbiased con* 
cktsiotts suggested by a cool head and an almost unpar- 
alleled experience. You can see at once that this is 
done without effort, and, above all, without any desire 
for effect. It is a labor of duty, not of love. It is not 
sought by him, yet he is ready when called on. Having 
said his say, he seems relieved of an unploMant load, 
and sits down abruptly as he rose, indiiierent whether 
what he has delivered has pleased or diqsleased his 
audience. These, it is quite unnecessary to say, are 
not the chuacteristics of professed orators. Yet the 
duke will produce, on the floor of the House of Lords, 
as startling and, perchance, a more permanent efiect, 
than the most ingenious and eloquent of them all. 

The ageaciea by which his mfbmaee workt on the 
legiskitare and the public are of a &r higher order. 
Look at die moral weight he brings with him. With 
a reputation abeady historical, what man of the day, 
be he even the greatest, can oomnrand the respect 
which his mere presence inspires ? It may seem a 
trifle, but it is one pregnant with deep meaning, that 
the only individual in this country, except the mem- 
bers of the royal £unily, to whom all men, the highest 
and the lowest, uncover themselves on the public high- 
way, is die Duk» of Wellington^ If the vulgar, the 
indifferent, the triflers, the ignorant, pay this homage 
to him where no homage is due to any man, shall not 
the same sentiment prevail within die walls of the 
House of Lords, among those whose privileges and 
social predminence rest upon hereditary grsdtude 7 
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The Duke of WelKngton in hii place in the Hoiif« 
of Lords, staods apart from and above all the other 
peers. There may be men of more ancient lineage, 
there are certainly men of more commanding and 
brilliant talents of the sort that captivate an assembly, 
whether composed of the high or the low : but he 
transcends them all in the possession of that power 
which is created by a voluntary intellectual submission. 
Plain, unpretending, venerable, as he is, he seems en- 
circled by an atmosphere of glory. All physical de- 
fects, all the infirmities of age, are lost in the light of 
his great fame. He seems already to belong to the 
past, and to speak with its authority. Often oracular 
in his denunciations and in his decisions, strange to say* 
those who hear him seem to believe that he is so. 

And it is not among pigmies that he is thus morally 
a giant. The deference and reSpect paid to the Duke 
of Wellington in the House of Lords come from men 
of the highest order of minds. Neither political dif- 
ferences nor personal vanities interpose any obstacle 
to its free expression. Powerful and successful ora- 
tors and statesmen, aristocratic demagogues, grave 
lawyers and erratic lawgivers, whatever may be their 
mutual jealousies or their customary arrogance, all 
yield at once to his moral supremacy. The man of 
the present day who stands next to him in the extent* 
if not the quality of his fame, he who is distinguished 
among his cotemporaries not more for his parliamen- 
tary and political successes than for his mental and 
moral insubordination — he, too, ostentatiously proclaims 
himself the devoted admirer and follower of the Duke, 
of Wellington. The homage is too universal not to 
be sincere. 

It is this moral weight or influence that gives to the 
public speaking of the Duke of Wellington its chief 
characteristics. He can speak with an authority which 
no other man would dare to assume, and, which, if as-. 
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sullied by aoy oth^r man, would not be submitted to. 
For the same. reason he can dispense with all the ex- 
planation and apology which so often render the 
speeches of other men ridiculous. He has no need of 
a hypocritical humility or an affected desire of absti* 
nence from that great necessity of politicians — speech- 
making. He knows both that he is expected to speak 
and that what he has to say will be held to be of value. 
He knows that no decision will be come to till he has 
been heard, and that the chances are in favor of his 
opinion prevailing even with those opposed to him, un- 
less the current of political feeling should happen at 
the time to run very strongly indeed. These incum- 
brances of ordinary speakers being cast aside, the duke 
c^in afford to run at once full tilt at the real question in 
dispute. To see him stripping the subject of all extra- 
neous and unnecessary adjuncts, until he exposes it 
to his hearers in its real and natural proportions, is a 
very rich treat. He scents a fallacy afar off, and hunts 
it down at once without mercy. He has certain con- 
stitutional principles which with him are real stand- 
ards. . He measures propositions or opinions by these 
standards, and as they come up to the mark or fall, 
short of it, so are they accepted or disposed of. Some- 
times, but rarely, he carries this inflexible system too 
far, and has afterward to retract ; but it is remarkable 
for a man who has wielded such authority, who has 
been accustomed to implicit deference for so many, 
years, and whose mental organization is so stern and 
steadfast, how few prejudices he has. Even these 
will always yield to necessity, often to reason. If he 
be sometimes dogmatical, the fault is less bis than of 
those who lead him into this natural error, when their 
respect deters them from even reminding him that he 
is fallible. 

Self-reliance and singleness of purpose induce in him 
vigor of thought and simplicity of diction. This sim* 
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plicifj, which im not confined to the hmgmige only, but 
extendi to the operation of the mindy is unique. Yon 
meet nothing like it in any other men now prominent- 
ly before the public. There ie a rigorous economy of 
both thoughts and words. As a q>eaker and as a gen-> 
era], the duke equally disincumben himself of unne- 
cessary agents. He is as little fond of rhetorical flour- 
ishes or declamatoiy arts as he was of useless troope. 
Every word does its woriu Simple, sound, sterling 
Saxon he seems to choose by instinct, as hitting hard- 
est with least show. Sometimes this self-reliance and 
simplicity degenerate into an abruptness almost rude. 
Then the simplici^ would almost appear affected, but 
that the duke is wholly incapable of that culpable 
weakness. Those curt notes of his to people whom 
he conceives to be in any way intrusive, or who say or 
do what does not square wilii his rigid notions of et- 
iquet, are- often more amusing than dignified. Still 
they are strictly characteristic, and are only eec^itric 
evidences of that spirit which makes the duke in hie 
pariiamentary career mark out a course far himseU^ 
and, having once persuaded himself that it is right, 
adhere to it with almost obstinate peneverance. 

In attributing to the duke this shnphdty of thon^t 
and language, it is not intended to imply any narrow- 
ness or feebleness of intellect. A pkiinness and sim- 
plicity there is, in dress, in manners, in style of 
diongfat, in expresnon, which might warrant a supev^ 
ficial observer, knowing nothing (if that be possible) 
of the life and services of the man, in such an assump- 
tion. He wooki be apt to set the duke down as a 
well meaning, prejucUced, honest, dogmatical, and very 
impracticable old man, whom you would treat with 
respect on account of his yeara, but whom you would 
on no account allow to meddle in your affain. But 
all this is external on]y. The readera of the duke's 
dispatches need not be told this. They exhibit proofed 
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of a highly tooed and admirably regulated mind. High 
honor, inflextbiitty, sagacity, instinetive knowledge of 
human nature even at an early age, a capacity for the 
grandest designs and most enlarged views, combined 
with a readiness for the most minate of military af- 
fairs, — these are to be found in erery page of those 
extraordinary productions. 

Similar qualities hare dereloped themselves in the 
duke^s political career. He clings to the great princi- 
ples of the constitution with a tenacity which baa the 
best effect on cotemporary statesmen. Hia sagacity 
is the result of a most enlarged experience. With all 
hie apparent simphcity and rigidity, no man more thor- 
oughly keeps pace with his age than the Duke of We^ 
lington. He unites great shrewdness of perception 
and readiness of observation with a disposition stead- 
&stly to adhere to what is, rather than to yiekl to 
what has not been tried. If he rarely rejects a theo- 
ry, he as rarely adopts one, because it is new. He ia 
not fend of theories, except those which the past and 
the experience of long practice have sanctioned. He 
individualizes every tilling as much as he can. He 
prefers a small benefit that is specific and real to the 
most magnificent promises. The chief characteristic 
of his mind is common sense ; but it is of a very un- 
common sort. It becomes a kind of practical philoso- 
phy. He requires so much per cent, deposit for eveiy 
share in the joint stock of modern wisdom. Perbape 
he sometimes pushes these peculiarities too far. The 
prejudices of so powerful a man may sometimes be- 
come a great national obstruction. But, on the other 
hand, it is well that there should be some men with 
fixed ideas, to prevent the moral world flying off out 
of its appointed orbit. 

It is the moral influence of the Duke of Wellington, 
and the position in the couotry which his great servip 
ces have secui'ed for him, that render him so influeor 
F 
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tial a speaker in the House of Lords. It is felt that 
his speeches are not merely made for a party purpose, 
but that they embody the experience of a life. His 
sincerity and the reliance you have on his sagacity, 
compensate for the absence of those graces of style 
and roannert and that choice of language, which are 
expected from a public speaker. He usually sits in a 
state of abstraction, — ^his arms folded, his head sunk on 
his breast, his legs stretched out: he seems to be 
asleep. But, in a very few moments, he shows that 
he has not been an inattentive observer of the debate. 
He suddenly starts up, advances (sometimes with fal- 
tering steps, from his advanced age) to the table, and, 
without pre&ce or preliminary statement, dashes at 
once at the real question in dispute. The keenness 
with which he detects it, and the perseverance of his 
pursuit, are remarkable proofs of the unimpaired vigor 
of his understanding. Even with all the physical fee- 
bleness which might be expected at his years, he en- 
tirely fills the house while he speaks. His utterance 
is very indistinct ; yet by a strong effort of the will he 
makes himself clearly heard and understood, even 
though to do so he may have to repeat whole portwns 
of sentences. Not a point of the discourse escapes 
him ; and the most vigorous debater often finds the 
weakness of his argument, however cleverly masked, 
suddenly detected and exposed. Some of the short, 
terse, pointed sentences, fall with a force on the 
House the more remarkable for the contrast of the 
matter with the manner. The speeches as a whole, 
though always extremely brief in comparison with 
those of more elaborate debaters, strike the hearer with 
surprise for thehr sustained tone, the consistency of 
their argument, and a kind of natural symmetry, the 
necessary consequence of tbeir being the sincere and 
spontaneous development of a strong mind and a de- 
termined purpose* 
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Of the political career of the Duke of Wellington 
it is not desirable to speak where praise or censure 
would alike savor of presumption. He shares with 
most of the great men of the day, and with Sir Robert 
Peel in particular, the blame which it is usual to at- 
tach to inconsistency. Posterity will decide on the 
degree of turpitude attributable to the statesmen of 
this age, for their manner of guiding the country 
peaceably through a revolution in opinion and legisla- 
tion, to attain which would have cost other nations all 
.the frightful penalties of civil strife. Whatever may 
be the ultimate decbion, it will no doubt be borne in 
mind that the Duke of Wellington, from the very 
commencement of his active political career, stood 
above the temptations of ordinary ambition, and is, 
therefore, exempt from the more ordinary and obviooa 
grounds of reproach. 



THE RIGHT HON. T. B. MACAULAY. 



Thk popQkr Totce places Mr. Macaulay in the veiy 
first rank of cotemporary speakers. Those who are 
prepared to admit a distinction between the most dis- 
tinguished and successful of untrained speakers and 
the confessed orators, include him, without hesitation, 
in the latter class. If they form their judgment merely 
from reading his speeches as reported in the papers, 
certainly they have ample ground for presuming that 
he must be a man of no ordinary eloquence ; for he 
scarcely ewer rises but to pour a flood of light upon the 
subject under discussion, which he handles with a mas- 
terly skill that brings out all the available points, and 
sets them off with such a grace of illustration, such a 
depth and readiness of historical knowledge, as are 
equaled by no other living orator. His speeches, in- 
deed, looked at apart from all immediate political con- 
aideratbns, are admirable compositions, which may be 
read and read again with pleasure and profit, long after 
the party feelings of the moment hare subsided ; and 
in this point of view they seem to be regarded by the 
genetml public. An equal interest and admiration are 
felt by that comparatively small and exclusive section 
who form the audience in the House of Commons. 
When it gets whispered about that Mr. Macaukiy is 
likely to speak on a particular question, the intelli- 
gence acts like a talisman on the members. Those 
who may not take suflicioat interoEt in the curreiil 
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huBineas to be present in the House, may be seen 
hovering in its precincts, in' the lobbies, in the libra- 
ry, or at Bellamy^s, lest they should be out of the 
way at the right moment, and so lose a great intel- 
lectual treat : and it is no sooner known that the cause 
of all this interest has actually begun to speak, than 
the House becomes, as if by magic, as much crowded 
as when the leader for the time being is on his legs. 
So general an interest in one who has not rendered 
himself important or conspicuous by any of the more 
ordinary or vulgar means of obtaining political dis- 
tinction, or of exciting the popular mind, is of itself 
proof enough that he must possess very extraordinary 
claims. In this interest and admiration we most cor- 
dially concur. We are not going to question the ac- 
curacy of that verdict of the public which places Mr. 
Macaulay among the very first orators of the day, — 
though, perhaps, we may be able to suggest grounds 
for a more discriminating criticism and judgment than 
he is generally subjected to ; but, before proceeding 
to do so, it may be desirable to notice some peculiari- 
ties in Mr. Macaulay's political position, and of the 
means by which he has an'ived at it, whichi illustrate 
in a very remarkable manner the working of the con- 
stitution, and exemplify the real freedom of our in- 
stitutions. 

The theory of the representative system in this 
country assumes that members of the House of Com- 
mons are elected by the free choice of the people, 
becausid of their peculiar fitness for the business of 
legislation. As a large and important portion of those 
who form the government are chosen from the 
representative body, the same theory, if followed 
out, would further assume that they were so se- 
lected because they were more distinguished than 
their compeers for the possession of those qualities 
of mind, an4 t\uit gei^eral knowledge of the con- 
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ditioD of the country, which wonld make them good 
Rdmtoistrative officers. This is the theory; but the 
practice is far different It seems almost absurd to 
recapitulate what every politician assumes as the beeia 
of his calculations, and every newspaper and annual 
register records. Yet this familiarity with the facts 
blinds us to their importance ; and we are not a little 
startled when told that under our representative sys- 
tem, which we are so ready to hold up to the world as 
faultless, intelligence, knowledge of the affairs of the 
country, and general fitness for the business of the 
government, are the very last things thought of in a 
candidate for the suffrages of the people. 

Without pushing this view to the extreme concla- 
sions which it will naturally bear, it may be observed, 
that in practice the rank or property, or local influ- 
ence, of a candidate, obtains more influence than ia 
exactly consistent with the perfection of the abstract 
theory of representation. County members are more 
often returned by this kind of influence than any other. 
The son of the great local peer, or the head of the 
preponderating family in the county, is naturally look- 
ed to when a vacancy occurs; and he would be re- 
garded as next door to a madman, who proposed a 
candidate because he believed his intelligence, his ex- 
perience, his talents in the House of Commons, cpiali- 
fied him for the post of member, unsupported by any 
particular local influence. In the boroughs, rules not 
very dissimilar prevail. In many cases, notwithstand- 
ing the Reform-bill, the nomination system still exists ; 
and here, as under the old system, the young man of 
talent who has his political fortune to carve out, may 
find the door open which is to lead him into parliament. 
Where the boroughs are in this respect ** open,** the 
influence of property, direct or indirect, is very nearly 
as strong as in the counties. The leading banker, or 
Ibrewer, or manufacturer here, stands in a position not 
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very dissimilar to that of the man of family in the more 
extended electoral sphere. He is returned, either on 
account of his personal and local influence, or because 
he is the representative of some " interest ;** but gen- 
eral legislatorial qualificationa are here, as elsewhere, 
almost the last things required from him. It is true 
that the borough representation opens the door of 
parliament to commercial men of high standing, who 
come forward on their general reputation, and not on 
any local influence ; and that it also ushers into par- 
liament that very important body, the lawyers : but 
these are only a minority of the whole. 

The selections made by the aristocratic or govern- 
ing body, whether Whig or Tory, of members to re- 
cruit from time to time the ranks of the administra- 
tion, would appear to be influenced by principles or 
habits not wholly different from those which guide the 
constituencies. The man of talent, but without an 
alliance with nobility, or ostensible wealth, has scarcely 
a fair chance against rivals who may combine those 
advantages with even far inferior abilities. Whether 
this be a good or a bad system is not in question, 
though that it should so universally prevail in the face 
of a watchful public is prima facie evidence in its 
favor. It does exist, however. A Sir Robert Peel or 
a "Lord John Russell, forming a government, does not 
first look out for friendless and landless men, even 
though their lack of wealth might only obscure the 
genius of a Canning. No, they rather are disposed 
to patronize the Charles Woods or the Sidney Her- 
berts, whose merits have the additional weight of 
their near relationship to two several earldoms. The 
heads of the aristocratic parties are accustomed to 
look to their own ranks for their pupils in the science 
of government and their successors as the inheritors 
of power, unless in those offices, limited in number, 
which are filled by practicing barristers, whose pro- 
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fessional position and success in the House hare long 
since, in the eyes of the initiated, designated their, 
future position as solicitor or attorney-general. For 
all these reasons, it is seldom indeed that one sees in 
the higher offices of government men who have not 
some relationship with the leading nobility, some 
hereditary political claim, or who are not great city 
or money lords, or barristers with an acknowledged 
standing and reputation, and who have already exhib- 
ited proofs of parliamentary ability. 

Mr. Macaulay is an exception to all these rules. Al- 
though he is a barrister, he does not practice as one, 
— at least, his parliamentary standing in no way de. 
pends on his profession. Although indebted to the 
nomination system for his first admission to parliament, 
having first sat for the Marquis of Lansdowne's bor- 
ough of Calne before the Reform-bill, yet he is in no 
way indebted to any Whig family connection for the 
start this gave him at the very outset of the race. Still 
less is he, or has he ever been, in that state of political 
servitude which might otherwise account for his rapid 
advance to the highest offices in the gift of an exclu- 
sive aristocratic party. He has boldly asserted the 
most ultra-liberal, almost democratic opinions, always 
tempered by the refinement of a highly cultivated and 
well constituted mind, but still independent and uncom- 
promising. It is to his parliamentary talents that he 
is almost exclusively indebted for his advancement, 
and in this respect he stands almost alone among his 
cotemporaries. It is because he is a distinguished 
orator — an orator developing, perhaps, into a states- 
man — that he has attained the rank of privy-counselor 
and cabinet minister. To other great men of the day 
— to such men as Lord Stanley, Lord Lyndhufst, 
Lord Brougham, or Sir Robert Peel, the ability to 
address assemblies of their fellow-men with skill and 
effect has been a powerful agent of their political sue- 
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cess ; but in their ctises it has been auxiliary only, not, 
aa in the instance of Mr. Macaulay, the sole noeans of 
coping with established reputations. They each and 
all had either birth, social position, or the advantage 
derived from professional triumphs at the bar, as an 
introduction to the notice of those who from time to 
time have been the dispensers of honor and the nom- 
inators to office. 

The high political rank held by Mr. Mncaulay, then, 
— secured as it has been by no subservience to the 
aristocracy on the one hand, nor any attempts to build 
power on democratic influence on the other — is a singu- 
lar instance of the elasticity of our institutions, and of 
the opportunity afforded in the practical working of 
the constitution to men of talent and conduct, of rais- 
ing themselves to the highest positions in the state. 
Looked at with reference to the relative constitution 
of society in England and France, the elevation of Mr. 
Macaulay, by means so legitimate, is to be regarded as 
an infinitely greater triumph of mind over aristocratic 
exclusiveness thanthe prime-ministership of M. Thiers 
or of M. Gnizot, however dazzling or flattering to lit- 
erary pride, achieved as each was, in a greater or less 
degree, amid the disorganization of society following 
a revolution. Mr. Macaulay's position, too, is of im- 
portance, not merely as regards the past, but also with 
a view to the future. Events seem pointing to a pe^ 
riod when the aristocratic influence will be exercised 
less directly and generally over the representative sys- 
tem and in the legislature. If it is ever destined to be 
superseded by the commercial, or even the popular in- 
fluence, how desirable it is that constituencies so tend- 
mg should choose for their representatives not the 
mere pledged advocates of rival *< interests,*' or those 
coarser demagogues who live by pampering the 
worst appetites of the partially instructed, but men 
of well trained minds, initiated in the business of gov- 
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eromeot, and far •urpastiog their accidental eompet* 
itort in those external arts and graces of the political 
adveotarer, for which, strange to say, the least edu- 
cated audiences display the keenest relish, while, by 
so doing, they mark their own just appreciation. The 
success achieved by Mr. Macaulay — more remarkable 
and significant that it was in opposition to the preju- 
dices and remonstrances of some of the older members 
of the Whig party — opens the door to a new and in- 
creasing class of public men, who would devote them- 
selves to politics as the business of their lives, as other* 
give themselves up to science or to the regular pro* 
fessions ; who from the very nature and origin of their 
influence would find favor with popular constituencies, 
as anxious as the aristocrats were under the old system 
to secure talented and well trained expositors of their 
wishes and opinions, so that they might become a real 
and active power in the state, and not merely puppets 
in the hands of intriguing and ambitions statesmen. 
It is a significant fact, as connected with this theory, 
that Mr. Macaulay should be the representative of th« 
second metropolitan constituency in the empire* 

The character of Mr. Macaulay*s mind, as developed 
in his various speeches and acknowledged writings^ 
eminently qualified him for the part he has already 
taken in the political history of his time, and that 
which he seems destined still to act. It is obvious that 
a man whom, speaking relatively, one may, without 
oflTense, call an adventurer — a title which, it will be 
seen, is not in his case meant as a reproach, but rather 
as by comparison an honor-— it is obvious that such a 
man must have some very peculiar qualities of mind, 
so to have overcome or disarmed the most jealous aris- 
tocratic prejudices, at the same time that he has made 
his country, and at least the literary world in genera], 
ring with his name; while his conduct as a poiiticiaa 
has by no means been characterized by that caution 
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aad diMimalatioB wbieh •ometiinet carrj a mao aafely 
tfaroagh the difficolties of political warfare, till the 
hour hM come whea he conceives he may safely de- 
elare hU real tentimentB, and stand forth to the world 
the tme man he is. Mr. Macaolay has, almost from 
the outset of his public life, boldly avowed the most 
extreme opinions ever countenanced, even in the most 
desperate maoosuvers of faction, by the heads of his 
party. By the side of landholders and men whose 
standing depends on elective influence, he has declared 
himself the open advocate of the ballot. He was always 
ahead of his party on the Corn- laws ; and on all the 
other great popular questions with which, from time 
to time, they have tampered. Yet be it ever remem- 
bered, as his political position was not created by mob 
influence, but rather dependent on the favor of those 
who were socially, though not intellectually, his supe- 
riors, he risked every thing by this frankness. He 
might have played a safer, but not so bold or glorious 
a game, if he were not far above the political mean- 
ness of disguising his opinions. 

There is a fine spirit of philosophical statesmanship 
animating all the political thinking of Mr. Macaulay, 
which guides him safely in those dangerous tracks to 
which he is led by his intellectual propensities. His 
mind has been trained in the old forms, and in its full 
strength it does not repudiate them. In this respect 
he is more to be relied on as a politician by the cau- 
tions, than even the most obstinate adherent of the 
status quo; who, in most cases, gives a strength to the 
opinions he affects to shun, and stings to fresh energy 
opponents he pretends to despise. Mr. Macaulay nei- 
ther shuns nor despises. He is not to be deterred by 
warnings derived from the past, or predictions of evil 
in the future. He grapples with every proposition 
that comes in his way, meeting it fairly on its own 
ground. No fear of explosion withholds him from ap- 
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' < 

plying bis intoUoctQal test to the new element, or IWim 
approprkting it to the purposes of political seienee, if 
its properties or its facility of combination make il n 
desirable ally. A new opinion, or a new movement 
originating in opinion, is either discarded, crushed, j 

disposed of at once, or it is now and forever incorpo- | 

rated in the system he has raised for himself, and ^^ 

which he is always adding to, cementing, strmigthening, 
never weakening or undermining. He k>oks at the i 

present and the future with the Kghl of the past. I 

However prospective his purposes may be, his mind i 

is retrospective in its organisation, and in the intellect- I 

ual aliment on which it has fed with the roost appropria. ^ 

ting avidity. However new may be his propositiooa ^^ 

or his views, they are never crude. If he sometimes ^| 

appears to question, and, by questioning, to undermine 
and desti-oy, the roost cherished and universally 
admitted principles, the chances are thai he does 
it only to divorce them from fallacies which tend to 
-Jiveaken their efficacy. He separates the sound from 
the unsound, in order to unite it again to fresh and I 

undecayed materials. He is a great reconciler (Jlf the 
new with the old. It is his delight to give new in- 
terpretations to old laws and forms of thought, and, by 
so doing, to restore their original integrity. With all 
his brilliancy, although it is one of his distinguishing 
traits to touch the most grave and important topics in 
that light and graceful spirit which has made him the 
must popular essayist of his time ; notwithstanding thai 
in his writings, and even in his speeches on congenial 
themes, he seems led captive by his imagination to an 
extent that might make the common dull herd lear to 
yield themselves to his guidance ; there is not among 
the politicians of the day a moi*e thoroughly practical 
man than Mr. Mncaulay. Although he ntay adorn a 
subject with the lights aflbrded by his rare genius, he 
never trifles with it. The graceful flowers have strong. 
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tnt>pB and stems beneath, to bear tbem np against rongh 
weather. His historical research renders him a Hving 
link with the old and nncorrupted constitution of the 
coantry. He can bring, most unexpectedly, old sanc- 
tions to the newest ideas. Thns to ally the present with 
the past is the yalaable instinct of his mind. It oper- 
ates insensibly as a great guaranty with others not 
80 quick and capable. It is also ^ a living and active 
principle, the operation of which may be most benefi- 
cial in cotemporary politics. By it antiquity conquers 
and absorbs novelty, which again reanimates the old. 
If the spirit of inquiry, or of innovation, or of change, or 
of indomitable £nglish common sense, suddenly breaka 
away the legislative barriers behind which an establish- 
ed system of political things has intrenched itself,* it 
is a great source of confidence to those alarmed at de- 
feat, as well as those perhaps equally alarmed at suc- 
cess, to know that the invading is in reality older than 
the invaded; that what is supposed to be a revolu- 
tion is, in truth, a restoration of something better than 
that which was swept away. Mr. Macaulay looks at 
politicai questions in this reconstructive spirit, and 
hence the favor with which he is regarded by his aris- 
tocratic allies. He has all the holiness, vigor, and 
originality which democratic opinions inspire, without 
that leveling spirit which makes them odious and 
-dangerous. 

It is this philosophic and statesmanlike tone which 
gives the speeches of Mr. Macaulay their real interest 
«nd value. The more grave and important considera- 
tions which it educes from the political events of the 
hour are admirably intermingled and interwoven with 
them, so as to do away altogether with the appearance 
of pedantry and dry historical disquisition on the one 
hand, or of vague and useless political theory on the 
other. There is no speaker now before the public who 
^ao readily and usefully, and with so little appearance 
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of effort, iofoiet the resnlta of rery estensire reading 
and very deep reiearch into tbe common, every-day 
btttioest of Parliament. But hif learning never tyr- 
annizes over his common sense. If he has a parallel 
ready for almost every great character or great events 
or an instance, o& a dictum, fiiom some acknowledged 
aothority, his own reason does not, therefore, bow 
with implicit deference, making the one case a rule 
for all time. His speeches on the Reform-bill, more 
especially that on the third reading, were remarkable 
evidences of the skill and readiness with which he 
could bring historical instances to bear upon immedi* 
V ate political events, without being at all embarrassed 
by the precedents. His mind appears so admirably 
organized, his stores of memory so well filled and so 
instantaneously at hand, that the right idea or the roost 
happy illustration seems to spring up at exactly the 
right moment; and the train of thinking thus aroused 
is dismissed again with equal ease, leaving him at lib- 
er^ to pursue the general tenor of his argument. 
There is very great symmetry in his speeches. The 
subject is admirably handled for the purpose of in- 
structing, delighting, or arousing; and learning, illus- 
tration, invective, or declamation, are used with such 
a happy art, and with so equally happy an abstinence, 
that, when the speech is concluded, you are left under 
the impression that every thing material to a just judg- 
ment has been said, and the whole theme exhausted. 
His" speeches read like essays, as his essays read like 
speeches. It is impossible to doubt that they are pre- 
pared with the utmost care, and committed to memo- 
ry before delivery. They bear internal evidences of 
this, and the mode of delivery confirms tbe suspicion. 
The speeches made by Mr. Macaulay on the spur 
of the moment, when the subject has suddenly arisen, 
and preparation is impossible, confirm, by contrast, the 
belief that his great displays are carefully conned be- 
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forebaocl. There is almost a totd absence of that his- 
torical allasioo, that happy iUustration, those aDtitheti- 
cal sentences and paradoxical arguments, which char- 
acterize his formal orations. They are generally, when 
thns the spontaneous product of the moment, most able 
and vigorous arguments on the subject under discus- 
sion, which is, in most cases, placed in an entirely new 
light. After he has spoken on such occasions as these, 
the debate usually takes a new turn. Members on 
botii sides of the House, and of all ranks, are to be 
found shaping their remarks, either in confirmation, or 
refutation of what Mr. Macaulay has said ; so influen- 
tial is his bold, vigorous,, uncompromising mode of 
handling a question ; so acute his analysis ; so firm his 
grasp. So that we must not merely look at Mr. Ma- 
caulay, in the common point of view, as a «« brilliant'* 
speaker and accomplished orator, delivering essays on 
a given subject, adorned by all the graces of style, and 
in which the ima^nation preponderates over all else; 
we must also regard him as a practical politician, ready 
at every emergency, and exercising by the superiority 
of his mind an ascendency over the councils of the na*> 
tion. He mingles in a remarkable manner the persua- 
siveness of the advocate with the impartiality of the 
judge. If a judge were to use eloquence to insinuate 
on the minds of his heaHsrs the justice of his decision, 
he might treat his subject in much the same style as 
that adopted by Mr. Macaulay. His art in concealing 
the machinery with which he works on his hearers is 
perfect. There is no appearance of a plan, yet a care- 
ful study of his speeches will show that they are con- 
structed, and the subjects and trains of thought dis- 
posed, with the utmost skill. There is no apparent 
straining after graces of style or peculiarities of diction, 
as in the case of Mr. Sheil. You are thrown off your 
guard by the simplicity of the language, and the ab- 
•ence^ of all ambitious effort. He seems rather to trust 
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to the clearneM of his case, and the impetaosHy and 
perseverance of his advocacy. Yet no opportunity for 
working up a «« point" is neglected. Exquisite pass- 
ages are here and there scattered through a speech, 
yet they seem to fall naturally into the argument, al- 
though really the result of the most careful prepara* 
tion. His perorations, too, are remarkable, in general, 
for their declamatory energy, their sustained eloquence, 
and the manner in which they stamp, as it were, the 
argument or theme of the whole speech on the mind 
of the audience at parting. Grace of diction is through- 
out made secondary to vigor of thought. But Mr. Ma- 
caulay argues much in metaphor, though never for the 
metaphor's sake. He will put the whole force of a 
position into an apt and simple illustration with a sud- 
denness quite startling. These, and an occasional an- 
tithesis of the simplest kind, are almost his only de- 
partures from the style of ordinary level speaking. His 
language, at the same time, is always remarkably pure ; 
and for elegance it is unsurpassed. There are, how* 
ever, faults in his speaking. For instance, he will 
sometimes spoil the effect of an eloquent passage by a 
sudden antithetical allusion, involving some vulgar idea, 
which catches him because of the opportunity it affords 
for alliteration or contrast, and which he thinks humor* 
ous. This is in bad taste, and is so far an evidence of 
his want of a keen sense of wit and humor. Yet it is 
seldom that there is even this slight and trivial draw- 
back to the symmetry of his speeches. 

Admirable as Mr. Macaulay's speeches are on pa- 
per, his delivery of them altogether belies that repu- 
tation which they are calculated to obtain for him. It 
IS, perhaps, heightened expectation which causes the 
deep disappointment one feels on hearing him the first 
time ; or it may be that his defects of manner and style 
would not be observed were the matter he utters of 
an inferior order. Whatever the cause, the spell 10 
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in a great measure broken. Nature ha§ not gifted 
iiim, either id voice or in person, with those attributes 
of the orator which help to fascinate and kindle a pop^ 
ular assembly. With auch a voice and aspect as Lord 
Denman, how infinitely greater would be the effect on 
his audience of his undoubted intellectual power ! Mr. 
Macaulay, in hia personal appearance, and in the mate- 
rial or physical part of his oratory, contradicts alto- 
ther the ideal portrait one has formed on reading his 
speeches. Every man would, of course, have his own 
especial haliucination ; but the chances are ten to one 
that the majority would have associated with his sub- 
ject every physical attribute of the intellectual — invest- 
ing him in imagination with a noble and dignified pres- 
ence, and especially with a voice fit to give utterance 
to those fine passages of declamation with which his 
speeches abound. The contrast of the reality is, in 
many respects, striking. Nature has grudged Mr. 
Macaulay height and fine proportion, and his voice is 
one of the most monotonous and least agreeable of 
those which usually belong to our countrymen north 
of the Tweed — a voice well adapted to give utterance 
with precision to the conclusions of the intellect, but 
in no way naturally formed to express feeling or pas- 
sion. Mr. Macaulay is short in stature, round* and with 
a growing tendency to aldermanic disproportions. His 
head has the same rotundity as hia body, and seems 
stuck on it as firmly as a pin-head. This is nearly the 
sum of his personal defects ; all else, except the voice, 
is certainly in his favor. His face seems literally in- 
stinct with expression : the eye, above all, full of deep 
thought and meaning. As he walks, or rather strag- 
gles, along the street, he seems as if in a state of total 
abstraction, unmindful of all that is going on around 
him, and solely occupied with his own working mind. 
You can not help thinking that literature with him is 
not a mere profession or pursuit, but that it has almost 
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grown a pnrt of himself, at though historical problems 
or analytical criticism were a part of his daily and reg- 
ular intellectual food.- 

In the House of Commons, the same abstraction 
IS still his chief characteristic. He enters the House 
with a certain pole-star to guide him — ^his seat ; how 
he reaches it seems as if it were a process unknown 
to him. Seated, he folds his arms and sits in silence, 
seldom speaking to his colleagues, or appearing to no- 
tice what is going forward. If he has prepared him- 
self for a speech, it will be remarked that he comes 
down much earlier than usual, being very much addict- 
ed to speaking before the dinner-hour, when, of course, 
his memory woukl be more likely to serve him than at 
a later hour in the night, after having endured for 
hours the hot atmosphere of the House, and the disturb- 
ing influences of an animated debate. It is observable, 
too, that, on such occasions, a greater number of mem- 
bers than usual may be seen loitering about the House. 
An opening is made in the discus^on, and he rises, or 
rather darts up from his seat, plunging at once into the 
very heart of his subject, without exordium or apolo- 
getic preface. In fact, yon have for a few seconds 
heard a voice, pitched in alto, monotonous, and rather 
shrill, pouring forth words with inconceivable veloci- 
ty ere you have become aware that a new speaker, 
end one of no common order, has broken in upon the 
debate. A few seconds more, and cheers, perhaps 
from all parts of the House, rouse yon completely from 
your apathy, compelling you to follow that extremely 
voluble and not enticing voice in its rapid course through 
the subject on which the speaker is entering with a 
resolute determination, as it seems, never to pause. 
You think of an express train which does not stop even 
at the chief stations. On, on he speeds, in full reliance 
on his own momentum, never stopping for words, never 
•topping for thoughts, never halting for an iyistant, even 
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to ttike breath, his intelieGt gathering new Tigor as it 
proceeds, hauling the subject after him, and all its pos- 
sible attributes and iilustrations, with the strength of a 
giant, learing a line of light on the pathway his mind 
has trod, till, unexhausted, and apparently inexhaust- 
ible, he brings this remarkable effort to a close by a 
peroration so highly sustained in its declamatory pow- 
er, so abounding in illustration, so admirably framed to 
crown and clench the whole oration, that surprise, if 
it has eren begun to wear off, kindles anew, and the 
hearer is left utterly prostrate and powerless by the 
whirlwind of ideas and emotions that has swept over 
him. 

Yet, although you have been astonished, stimulated 
to intellectual exertion, thoroughly roused, and possiUy 
even convinced, no impression whatever has been made 
by the orator upon your feelings ; nor has he created 
any confidence in himself apart from the argument he 
has used. And yet, strange to say, perhaps it is be- 
cause his oration has been too faultless. He exhibits 
none of the common weakness of even the greatest 
speakers. He never entices you, as it were, to help 
him, by the confession of any difficulty. The intel- 
lectual preponderates too much. More heart and 
less mind would serve his .turn better. How differ- 
ent is Lord John Russell ! Though with a respon- 
sibility BO much greater, how often he appears to be 
in want of a thought, a word, or an illustration ! He, 
as it were, lets you into the secret of his difficul- 
ties, and so a sort of friendship grows up. You see 
him making up for his part ; he does not keep you be- 
fore the curtain, and then try to dazzle you with his 
spangles and fine feathers ; — so you acquire confidence 
in him. Not so Mr. Macaulay. He astonishes you, 
quells your faculties ; but, at the same time, he keeps 
you at a distance. Always powerful and influential as 
be must be in the councils of his party, he would never 
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hftve a following in the couDtry. He ii too didactic*' 
He oever thoroughly warras up hie audieoce. It ie 
Dot his defective voice, for Mr. Sheil w at bad, if not 
worse off ia this respect; yet what a flame he can 
kindle! The cause lies in his inveterate habit of 
preparing his speeches, even to the very words and 
phrasest and committing them to memory long be* 
fore the hour of delivery. Partial preparation is al* 
lowable in the greatest orators. Exordinmst and 
perorations, and the general sketch of the speech, 
may well be arranged and shaped beforehand; but 
let some scope be lefi for the impulse of the mo- 
ment. The greatest thoughts are often those stmek 
out by the mind when at heat: in debate they are 
caught up by minds in a congenial state* Even a low 
er order of excellence will at such times produce a 
greater effect. It is wonderful, however, that Mr* 
Macaulay contrives so well to adapt these cool produc- 
tions of the closet to temperaments excited by party* 
If a counterfeit could ever stand competition with the 
reality, these mock-heroics of Mr. Macaulay would not 
have the worse chance. When he is called up sud- 
denly, under circumstances forbidding all preparation, 
his speeches produce a much greater immediate effect* 
As compositions they may be inferior, but for practical 
purposes they are much better. On such occasions he 
has sometimes reached the height of real eloquence — 
not the eloquence of words and brilliant images, but 
that fervor and inspiring sincerity which comes direct 
from the heart, and Ands at once a kindred response* 
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AifOTv cotemporaiy oratort, Lord Stanley is one of 
Ijie most disttngaiahed. Dariog the many years when 
hb took a leading part in the debates in the Hoase of 
Comnons, he almost always held a yery high place 
among the most eloquent and etfectiTO speakers in that 
assembly ; sometimes he raised himself to the very first 
rank. No one has been so bold as to question his io** 
tellectoal power; few have dared to match their 
atareogth with his. He has, in hucft, been almost uni- 
rersally acknowledged to be, as a partis meotsry de- 
bater, a successfnl competitor with Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord John Russell, or Lord Palmerston. Whatever 
exasperated enemies or cautifius friends may have said 
as to the tendency of his oratorical displays ; however 
they may have been deprecated from time to time as 
too stimulative of party spirit and too provocative of 
party animosity, no one has withheld from them the 
tribute of admiration on intellectual grounds. Lord 
Stanley was one of the chosen spirits who really led 
and ruled the House of Commons. 

Wlule he continued there, it might have been some* 
what difficult to take an impartial view of his claims. 
He threw himself with such a determined, at times 
with such a reckless spirit, into all attacks ; he so thor-^ 
oughly and desperately identified himself with his party 
in all defenses, that it was aU but impossible to ex* 
dndo prejudice from a judgment of his merits as a 
statesman ; so strong was the partiality either for or 
•fS^aaaH him* For daring many yearit ind««d U]^ to 
F 
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within a very short time before hie retirement from the 
lower hooee, Lord Stanley linew do medium in poli- 
tics. He threw himself, heart and sool, into whatever 
he undertook. It was a personal matter with him. 
He seemed really to believe in that political iniquity 
of his antagonists which others on his side appeared 
only to assume for the sake of oratorical invective. 
He lived in a perfect turmoil of contest. He had cer* 
tain regular opponents with whom it was alvmys un- 
derstood the battle was to be fought to the death. 
Whether the fault was theirs or his is not tbo ques- 
tion : the fact was so. Beside these« he had always a 
small array of stragglers, with whom, from tine to 
time, he had to maintain a kind of guerilla warfiiro— « 
species of strife which is proportionately as haraeeing 
and perilous in debate as it is in the terrible reality of 
war. It leaves a man no rest. He must be forever 
prepared. He must, as it were, sleep in bis armor 
and with his sword unsheathed. No alkiwaoce is made 
for the weaknesses and infirmities of humanity. If, 
by chance, a man so situated should be caught tripping, 
he is fallen upon at once. If the fatigues of faiborioQs 
official duties shall have impaired his powers ; if some 
subordinate shall have misinformed him as to fiicts, or 
committed him as to opinions or declarations, no al- 
lowance whatever is made for such a man. He has 
made too many enemies. He has conquered, perhaps, 
in too many contests. The vanquished thirst for re- 
venge. No political courtesies are in reserve for him. 
He has fought while alive, and lighting he must die. 

And in like manner has Lord Stanley been judged by 
too many of his cotemporaries ; by too many of thoae 
who envied his splendid talents ; as well as by thoae 
who, naturally enough, smarted under the inflictions 
of his sarcastic spirit. He has made more political 
enemies, and possibly more personal ones, with loss 
real ciuse, than .any other of hk cotemporaries. 
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•Eretydiiy ereDts prove this. If we are to judge from 
the noble lord's extreme and marked quiescence daring 
the latter part of his sojoam in the House of Com- 
mons — a political indifference so unwonted as to have 
given rise to the most singular rumors ; for instance, 
that he was dissatisfied at playing so subordinate a part 
to Sir Robert Peel, and that his removal to the House 
of Lords was the price of his continued acknowledg- 
ment of that right honorable baronet's superiority^ 
Lrord Stanley wished for something like repose after 
the excitement of the contests of the last few years. 
It might seem that, having been mainly instrumental 
in winning the battle which placed the Conservative 
ministry in office, his proud spirit was so far satisfied, 
and that he desired now to sign a treaty of peace with 
his old antagonists. But the deep and bitter enmities 
which his powerful and unsparing eloquence had arous- 
ed were not to be so allayed. Those who had suffered 
by his former activity would not now let him rest. 
They sought to avenge themselves for past indignities 
and defeats, by assailing his character as minister. 
Never was there yet a member of government, and 
especiaUy one holding the comparatively remote and 
retired office of colonial secretary, who was assailed so 
mercilessly and so indefatigably, or so decidedly and 
palpably on grounds of a personal nature. He suffered 
DOW the reaction of his former triumphs. 

All these things make it difficult to deal with Lord 
Stanley's character as a statesman and an orator. If 
a man who has played so distinguished a part has made 
many enemies, he must also have many enthusiastic 
admirers. Political gratitude may as much exaggerate 
his merits and services, as political hatred may depre- 
ciate them. In either case the parties, whether ene- 
mies or friends, deal with the man as he was. They 
look back to the stormy times when the character 
which they hate or admire was formed and displayed ; 
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and they coneeive that character to hare remuoed the 
■ame. They refuse to acknowledge, or to see that 
time and the abatement of many canses of irritation 
may have materially altered the tendenciei of one who 
early in life exhibited intellectual propeneitiei of a rery 
different kind. That Lord Stanley has been removed 
from th^ arena in which his combative habits were so 
fully developed into a sphere where they are compar* 
atively useless ; and that since he has been in his new 
position he has been more quiescent than even he was 
during the last year or two of his continuing in the 
House of Commons, will, however, materially lessen 
the difficulty, and enable us to look at his character 
with more impartiality and more fearlessness of arous« 
ing hostile opinions on either side, than if we had ap- 
plied ourselves to the task some six or eight years ago, 
when his gladiatorial powers were in full play. 

It is a bad thing for a young nobleman, and proper* 
tionately it is bad for his country, when he leaps sud- 
denly from a minority and private life into the full 
exercise of legislative functions as a member of the 
House of Peers. On the other hand, it is advantage- 
ous that he should previously undergo a training in the 
House of Commons. One of the most valuable practi- 
cal safeguards of the constitution is that provision of 
the law which makes the sons of peers eligible to elec- 
tion as members of the popular representative body, 
and that custom of the country which usually gives 
persons so situated a preference. They are thus 
brought early into contact with popular opinions ; and 
the natural pride of birth is hekl in check by the coun- 
teracting pride of talent, and of power derived from the 
people. As a political school, the House of Commons 
thus forms an admirable preparation for the House of 
Lords. It familiarizes the young nobleman with the 
wants, feelings, and opinions of classes with whom he 
might otherwise never come in contact ; and it enablee 
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him at a futare period, when raised to the peerage and 
released from the immediate control of popalar opinion, 
to take those wants and feelings into accoant in the 
responsible task of legislation. 

Whatever may be the political opinions that have 
been imbibed by young noblemen, bred, perhaps, amid 
traditions of feudal grandeur, contact with the current 
sentiments of men springing from the mercantile 
classes, or representing abstract opinions founded on 
ideas of popular omnipotonce, tends to liberalize them 
as citizens, and lessens the probability of their being 
placed in collision with their fellow-subjects, should 
questions of mutual right ever arise between the privi- 
leged class and the people. As an intellectual discipline, 
too, passing a few sessions in the House of Commons 
serves the young peer. The discipline preserved in 
that assembly has a tendency to bring down arrogance ; 
while the constant and temperate discussion of all sub- 
jects most interesting to a citizen removes the inexperi- 
ence by which it is engendered. This training serves 
him especially when he first enten the House of Lords. 
From the aristocratic character of that assembly, and 
the intellect of which it boasts in individual memben, 
a young man making his fint appearance there might 
naturally feel overpowered by the greatness of his audi- 
ence. A modest nature would be abashed, an arrogant 
one hopelessly put down— discouraged by an austere si- 
lence. Lord Byron felt the extreme difficulty of rising 
to address such an assembly. A few yeara' training 
in the House of Commons prepares a man for this 
ordeal. It is true, that no audience can, as a whole, 
be more severe than that of the House of Commons. 
But then the young orator, especially if lie be a peer, 
18 cheered by the reflection, that singly they are not so 
much to be feared, and, above all, that they are ephem- 
eral. Victory is more, and defeat less, than in the 
Upper House. He comes up to the House of Lordtf 
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kaowiug what hii powers are ; what he can do, and 
what he can not. He doea not attempt too much ; and 
in what he does attempt, from long practice having 
given him confidence, he uaaally succeeds. 

Lord Stanley has profited more than most men by 
this training. Had he mounted at once to the House 
of Peers, it is more than probable that he would not 
have acquired the high reputation as an. orator which 
he now enjoys. Of course he would have distinguished 
himself: such talents as his are not made to be hidden, 
— they would have forced themselves on public notice 
in some way or other. But their development would 
probably have been very different. That energy of 
character, which, when roused by party conflict with 
obnoxious individuals, or by antagonism with opinions 
and principles which he had learned to hold in abhor- 
rence, made him the most powerful debater in the 
House of Commons, arming his intellect with keen 
and ready argument, and his tongue with invective or 
sarcasm, would, in all probability, if he had not been 
placed in the circumstances which called it forth, have 
expended itself with equal vigor in other channels. 
We should have found him as fixed and determined 
of purpose in his devotion to some scheme of opinions, 
perhaps to some party, as he was in grappling with 
the Irish members in the House of Commons. His 
oratorical efforts would have been of a more purely 
intellectual character, less mixed up with personal 
feeling, which, as it is, has given them their distin- 
guishing features. But what they would thus have 
gained in tone, they would probably have lost in vigor. 
He might have acquired a reputation for philosophical 
views as a statesman — these, indeed, might always be 
detected even in his most fiery speeches; and he 
might have attained to a considerable purity and ele- 
gance of style as an orator. But he would no^ have 
stood out among cotemporaries so marked a. man aa 
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he now is. His name would not have been identified- 
with the tterner features and attributes of party con- 
test. We should not have witnessed that pecuJiar 
Impatience and restlessness of disposition, in which he 
is surpassed by but one living orator ; nor that indomi- 
table spirit which will not brook defeat, nor be satis- 
fied with less than the utter prostration of the foe, in 
which he is again to be likened only to the noble and 
learned ex-chancellor. He would, in all human prob- 
ability, never have met an antagonist so personally pow- 
erful, and at the same time so out of the pale of or- 
dinary parliamentary courtesy, as 0*Connell; nor 
would he, therefore, have been almost the only man 
to have realized in his person the old practice of party 
contests, where the strife was between man and man, 
not between principle and principle, or measure and 
measure. 

But, on the other hand, if Lord Stanley would thus 
have avoided much of that odium which party hatred, 
justified, it must be admitted, by circumstances to a 
certain extent, has attempted, and still attempts, to 
affix to his name, he would have entered on the duties 
of legislation with powers far less developed, with ex- 
perience much more circumscribed, capabilities of use* 
fulness much more confined, than those which, after 
his stormy career in the Lower House, he now pos* 
flosses. As it is, he comes to the House of Peers with 
a reputation which enables him, without offense to the 
pride of any of his colleagues, to assume, the position 
of a «( leader ;'* with a temperament, all the elasticity 
of which remains unimpaired, while its irritable ten- 
dencies are evidently softened down and ameliorated; 
with faculties strengthened by use, and a mind stored 
with every sort of experience in public aflfnirs that can 
render a man useful in their administration. The 
longer he continues in the House of Peers, the longer 
iHli he be rennoved from those irritating causes which 
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were the only drawlmelui oo hb complete toceoM in 
the House of Commoas, and the more will ho be die- 
posed to view qoeations — ^whether of a political or an 
administmtive character — in that •tatesroanlike spirit 
which contemplates the necessity of small compro- 
mises in order to ward off great contests. It is almost 
impossible to account for the change that has already 
taken place in him, except by attriboting it to ill heakht 
or to a resolute determination of self-restraint, now 
that the circnmstances sorronnding him are so difierent 
from what they were when he was in the oppositioD 
In the House of Commons. A change thero ia, un- 
questionably. When he was in office yoo could no 
longer recognise in the quiet, unobtmsire minister 
who sat under the wing of the Duke ai Wellington in 
the House of Lords, who spoke only when called 
u|x>n, and then only in the routine discharge of official 
duty, the fierce, fiery leader who had been named 
the Hotspur of the Conserrattvo forces ; whoco par- 
liamentary life had been one long series of party hos- 
tilities ; who was so prone to attack, that his oppo- 
nents were obliged in self-defense to be forever on theii 
guard ; and who whs so ready at retort, that one al- 
most suspected that the sarcasm used io reply must 
have been prepared for an attack. A singular and 
striking instance of this change soon occurred. Lord 
Brougham, by the unrestrained use of his sarcastic 
powers indiscriminately among friends or foes, had, 
long before the advent of Lord Stanley to the House 
of Lords, acquired such a mastery over that assembly, 
that no man seemed to have the courage to answer 
him. He lorded it over all, and dealt out his reproofs 
or his sarcnstic irony with a perseverance, a reckless 
boldness, a fearlessness of retort, that gave him a pre- 
eminence apparently most grateful to the combative 
propensities of his nature. When it became known 
that Lord Stanley was to be raised to the House of Peers* 
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•▼•ry one pointed him out m the natonl aotagooist of 
Lord Broughain. His well koown character, his fear- 
lessaessv aod extreme aptoess and readiness in retort* 
proclaimed him, now that Lord Lyndhurst had grown 
too indolent, or too friendly with the common enemy, 
the most fit person to encounter the giant, and possibly 
to lay him in the dust. 

Nor was Lord Brougham long in- provoking a con- 
test. Scarcely had Lord Stanley appeared in the 
House after having been confined at home by illness, 
than lus noble antagonist rushed to the attack. The ' 
exact particulars are unimportant. He offered some 
sneering and sarcastic remark on Lord Stanley's anx- 
iety to make a second speech on a subject on which 
he had once delivered his opinion as colonial secretary. 
The retort was obvious ; it was even expected by the 
House ; and had Lord Stanley been the man he was 
but a few months befiore, he would have given his as- 
sailant a caslagation such as perhaps he never received 
before, for no man but Lord Stanley possessed the 
same powers. But, instead of so doing, he quietly 
and calmly submitted to the attack, to what was so 
personal as almost to amount to an insult, and thus let 
Lord Brougham retire from the contest, if contest it 
could be called, with the ecUU of having conquered 
BO doughty a conqueror, and nerved to future efiforts 
of the same amiable character. 

Far different was the Lord Stanley of five or ten 
years ago. Then, no man in the House of Commons, 
however distinguished by power of oratory, or how- 
ever influential with the country, would have thought 
of making an attack on Lord Stanley without the cer- 
tain expectation of a retort in kind, possibly carrying 
sarcasm or ridicule almost beyond the limits of court* 
esy. Then, he was one of the most, if not the most, 
actively militant of our public men. He had, as has 
been said, two classes of opponents: one class the 
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regular coDatitotional opposttion, ai represaoted bjr the 
Whig leaders ; the other class composed of such men 
as O'Coouell aod his Immediate satellites, and Mr. 
Hume, Mr. Wakley, and other representatives of the 
Radical interest. With one or the other of these he 
was in a perpetual state of conflict. It was the fashion 
at the time with his enemies, and indeed they have 
not forgotten the trick now, to attribute this constant 
warfare in which the noble lord was engaged to his 
own infirmity of temper, which made it impossible for 
him to be on good terms with any one. They invari- 
ably made him the assailant, and insinuated that if 
others did not attack him they would not themselves 
be left alone. AU was laid to the score of his natural 
irritability and irascibility of disposition, which would 
not let him rest in quiet himself, as other easy-going 
statesmen were content to do, or let others be at 
peace. They overlooked, or would not see, one quality 
in Lord Stanley's mind which explained the whole. 
They had been so long accustomed to a kind of moral 
laxity in the mode adopted by public men of dealing 
with great questions, that they could not at first nn* 
derstand a man who looked upon polities, not as a 
mere game of skill in which the reward of success 
was rank and power, but as a real and serious busi* 
ness, in which the temporal and even the spiritual 
welfare of the nation was at stake. They did not 
see that Lord Stanley was in earnest, that there was 
a sincerity animating all his public acts which made it 
impossible for him to fence with blunted foils. What 
was play to others was real, serious, responsible work 
to him, and hence his disposition to treat men and 
measures in a spirit which, when misunderstood, ap- 
peared to be an angry one. Angry men usually be* 
come the' slaves of their own passion. The intellect- 
ual powers lose their influence, and the victim of this 
kind of excitement is sure to place himself speedily ia 
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a false poBition. Did Lord Stanley ever exhibit these 
•ymptoms of the iafirmity attributed to him? No. 
On the contrary, if not always calm, he was at least 
collected ; and however far a species of moral IndtgnaF- 
tion, which often infused itself into his politics, might 
carry him, he never lost his self-possession. Though 
liable to be, to all appearance, carried beyond himself 
in the excitement of debate, he never forgot his object, 
or failed to strike the decisive blow at the happy mo- 
ment. Lord Stanley never really lost his temper. 
The target as he was, during the stormy period to 
which we refer, of all the vulgar abuse of the Radicals 
and particularly of the Irish party, he availed himself 
of the full limits of parliamentary license in paying off 
the assailants in their own coin ; but that he did this 
so neatly, keenly, pointedly, and provokingly was 
proof enough that his intellectual powers had not been 
blinded or his judgment carried away by strong gusts 
of passion or ill- temper, as his enemies insinuated. 
. No ; it was because Lord Stanley did not lose his tem- 
per that those who smarted so often under his lash 
asserted that he did. Had he really been the man 
they represented, they woyild have covered him with 
ridicule, not with reproach. 

It was very remarkable, the influence he exercised 
over the House of Commons while ranked with Sir 
Robert Peel in opposition to the Whig ministry. Of 
course his position as a speaker had long since been 
ascertained. His very first speech of any importance, 
in the year 1820, on Mr. Hume's motion against the 
temporalities of the Irish church, stamped him at 
once as the possessor of no ordioary talents- as a deba- 
ter. Many successive efforts, during the ten or twelve 
years immediately succeeding, confirmed the opinion 
then formed ; and his speeches and general conduct 
while secretary for Ireland under the Whig govern* 
ment proved that be would be equal to almost any 
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emergency. He etood the Inmnt of all the ferrkl elo* 
qoence, the MariDg invective, the keen sarcsmn of 
Shell during the great anti-tithe agitation ; he withstood 
the ftill more terrible because more earnest and im- 
passioned denunciations of O^Connell, who had not then 
weakened the influence which his emancipation vic- 
tory had gained for him. No one will deny that Mr. 
Stanley was then equal to his task, nor that there are 
few who at that time conkl have filled his post, or have 
conducted such difficult aflkirs with so much firmness or 
so little of weak compromise. No doubt he made ene- 
mies ; no doubt he laid the foundation of that hatred 
of his name which enabled 0*Connell to hokl him up 
at a later period to the execration of the whole peo- 
ple of Irehind. But the belief that he was doing his 
duty to his country in the roost enlarged sense sus- 
tained him amid all the obloquy he suffered. And so 
again it was in the great smiggle which he maintain- 
ed side by side with Sir Robert Peel against the 
Whigs, from the year 1836 to 1840. The power he 
then exercised was almost magical. There was some- 
thing so earnest and unpremeditated in his assaults, 
yet they were sustained with such vigor, such moral 
momentum and intellectual skill, that he quite took 
the house by storm. Even foes admired. They 
could not but confess his power. His oratory, for the 
great eflfect he can produce, is unique and unparalleled 
in its total freedom from affectation or the usual prep- 
aration which great speakers resort to. He disdains, 
too, all the arts which other orators adopt, or, if he uses 
them, he has also acquired the higher art of concealing 
their use. If any thing, there is too palpable a rejec- 
tion of the ordinary graces of manner— that preliminary 
deference which the artist should always show to hie 
art. He seemed to think his subject too great and im- 
portant to render any extrinsic appliances necessary. 
This was in the manner : the matter was far diflferent. 
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After iittiDg with fblded itrDW, his legs extended to 
their full length, the heek resting on the Speaker's ta* 
Ue, his hat slouched over his face as it were moodilyy 
he would suddenly start up and present himself to the 
House to speak. A rough, somewhat slovenly and 
nngraeeful exterior and style of dress, features hard, 
with lines strongly marked, and a frowning, almost 
scowling expression, these did not at first prepossess 
you; but another glance reminded yon how high, 
broad, and full of intellect was the forehead, and how 
keenly piercing was the eye. The mouth, too, told in 
its clear outline, its firmly compressed lips, and the 
lines drawn around it, how often, and how successfully 
it had been made the ally of thought ; how often it had 
helped in the expression of sarcasm, that passion of 
the intellect. You were instantly struck with the 
consciousness of mental power displayed in the coun- 
tenance, and with a marked simplicity of style and 
manner. There was no attempt at attitude, no prep- 
aration as for an oratorical display. But there was a 
coUectedness in the bearing which it was impossible to 
misunderstand. He seemed to be fully aware what he 
could do, and to be quietly determined to do it. The 
next thing which struck an observer (we speak in the 
past tense, because we are referring more particularly 
to a former period) was the exquisite clearness of his 
voice, which was of remarkably fine quality, silvery, yet 
very manly ; almost as musical at times as the notes 
of an oboe, yet also sonorous when deep themes were 
touched, or the speaker's moral feeling was aroused. 
His action, too, was simple in the extreme. 

All this, however, was but the external and unim- 
portant part of Lord Stanley 's oratory . For, although 
no man had greater command over his physical powers 
than he had, though in few were the outlets of ex- 
pression BO completely the willing and immediate slaves 
of the intellect 4n conveying the thought or the feeling 
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of the moment, yet Lord Stanley trusted Iom thRO 
moat speakeri do to the advantages whieh hie voice 
and countenance gave him. He rather threw himself 
on his Intellectual resources, confident In the justice 
of his cause, or, at all events, In the soundness and in- 
vulnerability of the view he tools of it* His oratory wae 
essentially stimulative, agreeably and excitingly so to 
friends, provoklngly so to enemies. No man produced 
greater results in this way with less apparent eflfort. 
His hits at his opponents were the more eflectlve and 
annoying, because so intangible. Hints, Insinuations, 
sarcasms conveyed by a glance, a sneering tone of 
voice, or a curl of the lip, — these were thrown oflT like 
sparks from the anvil. To notice them was a confes- 
sion of an opponent of their applieabHit^r. Yet they 
told with the audience ; and many a suddeo, sharp, 
and rapturous cheer showed the victims of his tormei)^ 
ing power that the random shots had hit ; yet they 
dared not reply, lest they should increase the ridicule. 
But these formed only the fringe, as It were, of the 
speech. The staple was of much sterner and more 
sterling stuff. No man could argue a question with 
more exquisite analytical power than Lord Stanley. 
There was a clearness and precision In his statements 
which one looks for in vain in cotemporary speakers, 
except perhaps, In Lord Lyndhurst, who, if possible, 
excels Lord Stanley in the massive simplicity of his 
style of argument. Both these speakers produce 
alike on the mind the idea of great Intellectual power, 
and bespeak a kind of reliance on what they may ad* 
vance, independently of any exercise of the judgment 
upon it. This prepossession Is the shadow which 
greatness casts before It. 

Lord Stanley has great command of language in the 
true sense of the phrase. Many men gain credit for 
havmg command of language, when in fact they have 
only a copious flow of words. One of the most distin* 
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guished orators in this country — perhaps, taking his 
early as well as later efforts into account, the most dis- 
tittgaished — ^has acquired a most undeserved reputation 
for command of language, when in fact his claim rests 
on the reckless profusion with which he uses his to- 
cabulary, more especially on his remarkable memory 
for synonyms. In his writings, it is true, Lord Brough- 
am displays a purer taste. Lord Stanley^s command 
of language is of a yery different kind. It deserves the 
name. He knows the real value of words, not merely 
as words, but as parts of a sentence. He uses them, 
to all appearance, naturally and spontaneously, but at 
the same time with so much taste and art that they 
appear to possess more value than when used by 
any other speaker, Mr. Macaulay, perhaps, excepted. 
He combines unusual force of phrase with elegance of 
diction, to an extent which would seem to be the result 
of severe study and premeditation, but that the circum- 
stances of haste and the ephemeral nature of the top- 
ics discussed forbid the suspicion of preparation. There 
is Horatian brevity, delicacy, and force in some of his 
sentences. 

Lord Stanley relies so much on himself, depends so 
entirely on the workings of his own intellect, stimulated 
by the hope of triumph, upon the material he has fur- 
nished, that he seldom borrows weapons from others. 
He very rarely quotes, except, indeed, in cases where 
it is necessary in a statistical point of view, or where 
he is arguing matters of detail ; but when he does quote 
for oratorical purposes, he does so most effectually. 
Lord Lyndhurst and Mr. Sheil are bis only rivals in 
this respect ; that is to say, in the effect with which 
they make another man's thoughts' their own for the 
time being. 

An instance of Lord Stanley's powers in "quotation 
occurred in one of the Irish debates nearly ten years 
«gd." It had been the policy of the Conservative oppo- 
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•itlon to fhow that the Whig govemmeot were the 
mere tools and puppets of O^Coanell, who was prepared 
(as the event proved) to cast them off with contumely 
as soon as his turn was served. The House was 
densely crowded, and in a most excited state, at an 
early hour in the morning, after a most animated de* 
bate, in which some of the first speakers had exerted 
their powers to the utmost. Lord Stanley had been 
for some time charming and stimulating the House by 
the eloquent manner in which he attaclied his oppo* 
nents, and the indignant sarcasms he heaped upon 
them; when suddenly adverting to the position in 
which they stood toward O'Conneli, he brolie out in 
the words of Hotspur to his uncles :-^ 

" But shall it be, that yoa— that set the crown 
Upon the head of this forgetful roan ; 
And, for his sake, wear the detested blot 
Of murd*rous subornation— shall it be 
That you a world of curses undergo ; 
Being the agents, or base second means. 
The cords, the ladder, or the hangman rather? — 
O, pardon me, that I descend so low 
To show the line and the predicament, 
Wherein you range under thit tuMiU king. 
Shall it, for shame, be spoken in these days, 
Or fill up chronicles in time to come, 
That men of your nobility and power, 
Did gage them both in an unjust behalf*- 
As aU of you, God pardon it ! have done ? 
And shall it, in mere shame, be further spoken, 
That you are fool*d, discarded, and shook off 
By him, for whom these shames ye underwent ? 
No ; yet time serves, wherein you may redeem 
Your banish'd honors, and restore yourselves 
Into the good thoughts of the world sgain : 
Revenge the jeering and disdained contempt 
Of this proud king ; who studies day and night, 
To answer all the debt he owes to you. 
Even with the speedy payment of your deaths.*' 

It required do ordioaxy degree of moral courage t9 
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attempt, or of oratorical skill to deliver a quotation so 
long and so dangerous, to a crowded House at a late 
hour. Its effect was appalling, from the extraordinary 
power of emphasis thrown into the delivery. No act- 
or, though his profession be to harmonize the voice 
and to fascinate the feelings, could have given the pass- 
age with more powerful or thrilling effect The 
House was completely carried away ; and the minis- 
ters against whom it was directed seemed really alarm- 
ed at the torrent of feeling raised against them. Such 
debating seemed no longer play. 

But Lord Stanley has long ceased these extraordi- 
nary efforts. From the nature of his mental organiza- 
tion he requires a great occasion and a worthy antago- 
nist to draw him out, to stimulate him to the full exer- 
cise of his power. Lord Brougham is the only man 
BO situated as to be able at present to compete with 
him, and there the contest seems to have been declined. 
There is at present no peer opposed to him who is 
qualified to measure swords with Lord Stanley. Lord 
Clanricarde, with all the will, has not the requisite 
power ; and Lord Clarendon^s mind is of too philosoph- 
ical a cast. Earl Grey ha|» all the desire to compete 
with Lord Stanley ; but, although powerfnl in argu- 
ment, he does not equal his noble rival in the more del- 
icate and refined intellectual attributes of the debater. 
Causes of irritation thus placed at a distance, it is to be 
hoped that Lord Stanley will steadily develop those 
capabilities for statesmanship which we firmly believe 
him to possess, but which have hitherto been partially 
obscured in the excitement of party conflict. 
I 
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In a debate, lome few yean ago in the House of 
Commons, Sir Robert Peel excited considerable mer- 
riment, by allading to Lord Palmerston as haring been 
called *• a pure old Whig.*' The phrase was felt to be 
an equifocal one. It might be taken as an ironical al- 
lusion to the ostentation with which the noble lord then 
paraded what he termed «*Whig principles" before 
the House — principles which he, at that time, adhered 
to with the tenacity, and propounded with the zeal, pro- 
verbial in recent converts ; or, still in the same spirit 
of quizzing, the right honorable baronet might have 
meant to refer to the weight of anthority which the 
noble lord added to any intrinsic truth there might be 
in the political views referred to : because, from the 
opportunities he has had of testing the opinions of other 
political parties of which he has, during his long life, 
been a member, his preference for " Whig principles'* 
might be held to be the result of settled conviction. 
There was still another sense in which the sly humor 
which dictated the phrase might have designed it to 
apply to the noble lord. 

The sexagenarian juvenility of Lord Palmerston 
has been the subject of much good-humored raillery. 
The public are already sufficiently £imiliar with the 
somewhat stale jokes which the newspapers have for 
some time applied to the noble lord, because they have 
chosen to assume that he, more than most men, sacri- 
fices to the Graces. Lord Palmerston is too respect- 
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able, boUi in taloDta and character, to be affected by 
such harmless nonsense; more especially as it is, in 
point of fact, founded on error. Nor should we here 
so particularly refer to the subject, but that if not in 
his outward man, at least in his mind, the noble lord 
certainly does reverse some of the usual laws of Na- 
ture. Although from early youth he has been, in some 
capacity or other, before the public, and during the 
greater part of the time in the service of the state, 
it is only of late years that he has ** come out," either 
as a statesman or as an orator. Perhaps this may have 
arisen from constitutional indolence ; yet the restless 
activity of his subsequent ministerial career almost 
forbids the assumption. It may have been because he 
did not desire to tibrust himself prominently before the 
public while he still occupied a position in the senate, 
or filled situations in the government, comparatively 
subordinate; but a reference to Hansard will show 
that at no time was the noble lord deficient in a char- 
acteristic propensity for self-display, although his ef- 
forts in parliament for many years scarcely distinguish- 
ed him from the ordinary herd of level speakers. 
Like the blossoming of the aloe, the parliamentary 
fruition of his genius, though long delayed, is marvel- 
ous. Few, indeed, are the men who, after passing 
through a youth and manhood of indifference, apathy, 
or, at the utmost, of persevering mediocrity, could, 
long after the middle age had passed, after the fire of 
life might be supposed to be almost exhausted, blsze 
qut, like the sacred flame on the altar of the fire-worship- 
er, at the very moment of decay. In this respect, ss in 
many others. Lord Palmerston is a puzzle. He has 
begun where most men end. Long passed over and 
forgotten by Fame, he suddenly recalls her, and arrests 
her in her flight, compeUing her to trumpet forth his 
name. Not even recognized as a statesman, but 
classed among the Red Tapists ; as a speaker rani^f 4 
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with the Bteady-paced hnmdraniB ; he was almost th#- 
wery last man in the House of Commons on whom one 
wonld have fixed as being likely ever to rival Lord John 
Russell in the leadership of the Whig party. Sud- 
denly, without apparent cause, without its being dis- 
covered that he had become possessed of the elixir of 
life, he astonished his coteroporaries by the display of 
a vigor which neither his youth nor middle age had 
shown : he entered the lists alike with the veterans 
and the young ardent spirits of the House of Com- 
mons, proving himself a very master of the art which 
he had thus with so tardy a haste essayed, and raising 
himself to a level with the very best speakers, nay, 
even ultimately rivaling Lord Lyndhurst himself in 
the ability and power with which he used the ordinary 
weapons of paity for the annoyance of his foes. Like 
the sleeping prince in the fairy tale, although by the 
influence of the spell half an age had passed over his 
bodily frame, the fire find energy of his early days 
remained. The heat, the vigor, even the rashness of 
youth, were in him most strangely combined with the 
authority and experience of more advanced years. 
The hero of Godwin's romance did not more secretly 
or more instantaneously discard the crust of time. It 
is told of Mathews, that one of his most pleasing pas- 
times was suddenly, chance-wise, to mingle with any 
group of boys, asking to join in their play ; when he 
would, by the force of his rare genius for imitation^ 
throw himself completely into the childish character* 
romp with them, laugh with them, cheat with them, 
quarrel with them; till, although they could not at 
first quite fraternize with the very tall stranger, they 
gradually began to look on him as less unlike them- 
selves, and, at last, admitted him to the full rights of 
companionship. Similar, one may suppose, were the 
feelings of the leading men of the House of Commons* 
when Lord Palmerston, aA»r having willfnily hid hi^ 
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powers 80 loog, bant oot upon Uiem as a first-rate 
speaker. It took them some time to believe it possi- 
ble; but gradually their incredulity gave way under 
the proofs of his ability and vigor; and they now ac- 
knowledge to the utmost of their admiration the mis- 
take which they, in common with the noble lord him- 
self, had made during so many years. Like some 
diseases. Lord Palmerston's oratorical and political 
talent was chronic ; it required time for its develop- 
ment. 

All things taken into account. Lord Palmerston is, 
perhaps, the best debater among the Whig leaders of 
the House of Commons. In the difierent qualities 
which, when combined, go to render a man an orator, 
he is ezceUed by many individuals among his cotem- 
poraries. Lord John Russell shows more tact, more 
intimate acquaintance with par^ history (not with 
parties, for in that knowledge Lord Palmerston beats 
all men living, having been a member of almost every 
government within the memory of man), greater skill 
in pointing allusions to the political errors of opponents, 
and altogether more refinement in the management of 
his parliamentary case. In eloquence, both of con- 
ception or in delivery. Lord Palmerston is, of course, 
excelled by Mr. Sheil or Mr. Macaulay, and even by 
men holding a hr inferior rank as speakers. In sound- 
ness and vigor of argument he can not stand a moment's 
comparison with Mr. Cobden or with £arl Grey (when 
that nobleman does justice to his own powers), or 
even with Mr. Charles Buller. Each speaker on his 
own side, in fiMst, is in advance of him in some particu- 
lar quality of the orator. Yet no one would for a 
moment hesitate to place Lord Palmerston among the 
first speakers in the House of Commons, or would 
deny that he had derived from hearing one of that 
nobleman's speeches as much pleasure, of its kind, as 
if he had listened to the most brilliant eflbrts of Ma* 
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ciinlay, the most spirit-stirring of Sheil, or the most 
skillfal and satisfying of Lord John Rasseil. The 
pecnliarity of Lord Palmerston which gwes him thie 
singular power of charming with an oration as a whole, 
the several parts of which are not calculated to please, 
if critically analyzed, is his thorough and hearty spirit 
of partisanship ; not malignant, or angry, or mean, ae 
is that of most zealovs advocates of embodied opinion 
or interests, but fraolc, manly, open-hearted, and un- 
disguised, — so much so as to assume almost a sportive 
character; as if parliamentary politics were a mere 
pastime, a kind of relaxation from the heavier cares or 
labors of administration or of ordinary political life, in 
which all men are bound by a sort of mutual compact, 
answering to the laws of a game, to exert their ut- 
most powers to excel or to overcome each other, for 
the sake of the distinction and appkuse which are the 
reward of successt 

This peculiarity must always be borne in mind in 
forming our opinion of the noble lord. He takes up 
political questions in parliament in the true forensic 
spirit, but also with much of that interest which an 
advocate feels, not so much in the fate of his client as 
in the success of his own efforts. Lord Palmerston 
appears to feel in a less degree the importance of 
** Whig principles'' than the advantage of a triumph 
for the Whig party, and for himself as a member of 
the party. In this he differs from Lord John Russell, 
who ministers to party feeling only so far as it is iden- 
tified with the principles which he considers ought to 
regulate him. Lord Palmerston, if he is one of the 
most ready, facile, clever, adroit, among the leaders 
of the Whigs in either House, appears also to be one 
of the least earnest His politics are as a garment, 
worn because it is thought to be the most becoming. 
As far as it is possible to divine the motives of public 
men, hidden as they sometimes are for years under 
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BccnmulatiooB of inmost necessary deceit, this appears 
to be the ruliog tendency of Lord Palnnerst.on*s public 
character. On one sabject alone is he always terribly, 
inconToniently in earnest — the praise of his own for- 
eign policy. However artificial may be his advocacy 
on other questions, however he may, when he is de- 
termined to make a good party speech, spur himself 
out of the languor which seems to be his habit of body 
if not of mind, no such aids to his energy are required 
when the doings of Viscount Palme rston, sometime 
her majesty's Secretaiy of State for Foreign Aifairs, 
are concerned. But of this more hereafter. 

Lord Palmerston, in a very good speech — a sort of 
summary of the session, d la Lord Lyndhurst, which 
he made at the close of the parliamentary campaign of 
1842 — said of Lord Stanley, *« No man is a better off- 
hand debater than the noble lord ; but off-hand debatei*s 
are apt to say whatever comes in their heads on the 
spur of the moment, without stopping to consider 
whether it is strictly the fact." Had the noble lord 
been engaged in painting his own portrait instead of 
Lord Stanley's, he could not more successfully have 
hit on a leading trait. It is chiefly on this very account 
that Lord Palmerston is so useful to his party as a de- 
bater. A more thoroughly sincere politician would be 
more cautious. He would have more reverence for 
truth, more respect for political character. Restiog 
his faith on principles, he would be more cbai^y of 
trifling with the facts on which they are founded. But 
Lord Palmerston is a debater, not always a statesman ; 
a first-rate gladiator in the great political arena, and 
usually a successful one: but, gladiator-like, he in- 
quires little whether the cause he fights in be the 
cause of truth, being only anxious to show his own 
skill and overcome his rival. The dexterity with which 
he fences at the case opposed to him, touching its 
vulnerable points with his sarcastic venom, or triumph- 
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log io the power with which he can ntke a feint of 
argument aaswer all the parpoeee of a real home* 
thrust, 18 only equaled by his correspondiog watchlol- 
oeas and agility in parrying the thmsts of an oppooenty 
guarding himself from his attack, or skipping about to 
avoid being hit. In these qualities, Sir James Graham 
spproaches the nearest to him. But Lord Palmer* 
ston, beside all these practiced arts, has also great 
plausibility, can work himself up admirably to a shaan 
enthusiasm for liberal principles (just as Sir James 
used, in former days, to giro a high coloring to hia 
Consenratism), and can do it so well that it really re* 
quires considerable experience and observation to ena- 
ble one to detect the difference between his clever im* 
itation and the reality. He is almost unsurpassed in 
the art with which he can manage an argument with 
a show of fairness and reason, while only carrying it 
and his admirers fiir enough to serve the purpose of 
party in the debate. He seldom commits himself so 
far as to be laid open to even the most practiced de- 
baters. They may ridicule him upon his excessive 
official vanity and imperviousness to criticism on that 
score, but they can hardly discover a flaw in the par- 
ticular case which it suits him for the time being to 
make out. On the other hand, he possesses himself 
considerable power of ridicule ; and when he finds the 
argument of an opponent either unanswerable, or that it 
could only be answered by alliance with some principle 
that might be turned against himself, he is a great 
adept at getting rid of it by a side-wind of absurd al- 
lusion. He very well understands the temper of the 
House of Commons, and especially of his own party. 
He knows exactly what will win a cheer, and what 
ought to be avoided as calculated to provoke biughter 
io an assembly where appreciation of what is elevated 
in sentiment is by no means common. He is good at 
parliamentary clap- traps, and an invaluable coadjutor 
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in the leaderabip of a party, wbidi, for want of some 
common bond of cohesioB, and distracted as the Whig- 
Radical party was by conflicting opinion and interest, 
required to be kept in good-humor by the meaningiess 
yet inspiriting generalities of Liberalism. Of the sort of 
quasi-philosophical language — the skng of undeined 
but developing democracy — ^which pleases the crude, 
unformed minds of those who are self-chosen to decide 
on public af&u's, and on the conduct of trained states* 
men and practiced politicians, Lorcjl Palmerstoa is a 
master. He is clever at setting traps for such vain and 
voluntary dupes. Vague and vapid generalities become, 
under the magical influence oT his congenial intellect, 
bigh-sounding and inspiring principles. His process of 
development, unlike that ascribed to the material 
world by a recent theorist, stops short at the nebulous 
stage. To resolve these seductive immaterialities into 
their elements, so that they might form more natural 
combinations — ^to allow the misty mass to become con- 
crete — to let relaxed Whigism consolidate itself into 
Chartism, or even into more congenial and more de- 
spised Kadicalism, would be most inconvenient and 
disagreeable to one who, like Lord Palmerston, is 
a thorough aristocrat in all his real, self-confessed 
thoughts and prejudices, and who is disposed to treat 
all parvenues in politics with the gepnine heartfelt con- 
tempt, the hereditary hauteur, of ** a pure old Whig." 
It partly follows from these things that Lord Palmer- 
ston is a good political tactician. He scents keenly 
and quickly the changing wind. He probably thinks 
little, but he observes much. A' superficial glance is 
sufilcient to decide him on his line of conduct, because 
the popular feeling of the hour is what he seeks to 
captivate. He is clever in the arithmetic of party. He 
counts heads, and with the increase of numbers cor- 
respond his swelling periods. This sort of time-serv- 
ing policy is not usually favorable to political foresight. 
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nor would toy one bo ditpofod to accord that qualitj 
in aoy remarkable degree to Lord Palmerston. 

Yet we are goiog to exhibit the ooble lord in tfao 
character of a prophet. We woold rooch rather at- 
tribnte to hie sagacity what we are, however, compel- 
led to afcribe to some nnluckj accident — the fact that 
he foretold oot only the free-trade policy of Sir Robert 
Peel, bat also the period of its adoption. Speaking In 
September, 1841, Lord Palmerston said, — «* The right 
honorable baronet had said that he was not prepared 
to declare that he wonld never propose a change in the 
Corn-laws ; but he certainly should not do so unless 
at the head of a united cabinet. Why, looking at the 
persons who form his administration, he must wait 
iomething near five years before he can do it.'* It is a 
remarkable coincidence, that in four years and eight 
months from the date of this prediction. Sir Robert 
Peel introduced his measure for the repeal of the 
Corn-laws. So well did the Whigs understand their 



To securing success as a debater. Lord Palmerston 
sacrifices the hope of becoming a first-rate orator. It 
is the province of the orator, while he is appealing to 
the passions or developing the policy of the hour, also 
to shape and polish his discourse and to interweave in 
it what will render, it interestiug for all time. Such 
qualities and such objects are not to be distinguished 
in the excellent party speeches of Lord Palmerston. 
They are made for the House of Commons, not for 
posterity. Except in the dap-traps we have mention- 
ed, there is no ambitious language, no pretense of that 
higher eloquence, which will stir the hearts of men 
after the particular voice is dumb and the particular 
man dead. You can not pick extracts out of bis 
speeches which will bear readiog, and will excite in- 
terest, apart from the context. There are no max- 
ims or aphorisms, nor any political iihistrations or pass- 
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ages of declamatoiy vehemence; but, on the other 
hand, the language is choice, the style pure and sim- 
ple, the constmction of the sentences correct, even 
elegant, and the general arrangement of the topics 
skillful in the extreme. The speeches seem not to be 
prepared with art, yet they are very artful ; and there 
is a general harmony in the effect, such as might be 
expected from the spontaneous outpouring in argu- 
ment of a highly cultivated and well regulated mind. 
And although, as has been said, he is chargeable with 
inordinate garrulity on the subject of his foreign ad- 
ministration, yet you ^ill sometimes find him speaking 
on topics personal to himself in a high and gentlemanly 
tone, quite unaffected, and which is extremely impres- 
sive. It is because his party speeches are a sort of 
serious pastime that he can at will throw aside all 
party feeling, and speak in a manly and elevated tone 
on great public questions. One of his amusing pecu- 
liarities is to identify himself with his party in aU their 
great proceedings. ♦* We" acceded to power ; ** We" 
brought in such a measure ; «* We" felt this or that ; 
— a sort of <* I-and-my-king" style, which, in the 
somewhat self-important tones of the noble lord, and 
associated with his reputation for dictatorship in his 
own official department, sometimes borders on the 
ludicrous. 

However much Lord Palmerston may fall into the 
sham.patriotic vein in his usual party speeches, there 
is one subject on which, as we have said, he is inconve- 
niently in earnest. Touch his foreign policy, and on 
the instant his soul is in arms. Nay, he does not 
wait till it is touched, aspen-like though his vanity be 
on that theme. So intimately possessed is he of the 
absolute excellence of his foreign administration, and 
of its importance to mankind, that he is unceasingly, 
and without being asked, expounding and explaining 
it. He defends himself spontaneously, without having 
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been attacked ; aod he neTer defends himself withoat 
gratuitously attacking some one else. Sir Robert 
Peel once charged him, in well sugared parliamentary 
phrase, with assurance. The imputation was well 
aimed; every one instantly responded to it; for, in- 
deed, the noble lord has no unnecessary modesty in 
speaking of himself or his services. He is assiduous, 
and altogether unrestrained by delicacy, in trumpet- 
ing bis own expk)iu as foreign minister. All the wars 
he didn*t and all the wars he did bring about; all 
his dextrous manoDuvers by which, while proclaiming 
peace, he was countenancing % kind of war in dis- 
guise ; — ^these have been paraded session after session, 
upon aU imaginable pretexts, before the House of 
Commons, till Lord Palmerston's pertinacity has be- 
come proverbial. His amour propre^ in fact, on the 
subject of his foreign policy almost takes the shape of 
a mania. His constant references to it, aod the ex- 
tent to which he has trespassed on the patience of 
the House, have detracted, to a considerable extent, 
from the influence which his undeniable talenta as a 
speaker, and even his admitted abilities as a foreign 
minister, have k)ng since entitled him to and secured 
for him. He is so essily excited on this topic, that 
whatever subject he may be talking on, however much 
his speech may necesssrily be confined to subjecta of a 
domestic nature, his mind seems, by a natural affinity, 
to glide into the one great theme which occupies his 
thoughts. At a guess, it might be haxarded that, tak- 
ing the average of his speeches during the last ten or 
twelve years, four fifths of them, at least, have con- 
sisted of self-praise, or self-defense, in connection with 
his foreign policy. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Lord Pal- 
roerston is therefore held in any contempt by the House. 
Quite the reverse. They may think that he shows a want 
of taste and tact in thus yielding so constantly to the 
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mliDg inflneBce of his mind ; but they are not the less 
I>repared to award him the full amount of praise, and, 
what he more yalues, of attentire listening, to which 
his position, whether officially or legislatorially, enti- 
tles him. They are willing to admit that, as the 
foreign minister of England, he has shown himself an- 
imated by something of the spirit of the great Earl of 
Chatham, in his magnanimous determination to up- 
hold, at all hazards, the national honor. In his first 
administration of the Foreign Office, his task was to 
make a peace-at-any -price party, pursue a war-at-any- 
price policy. It was his du^, as well as his ardent 
desire, to make the English name respected through- 
out the world. He took a high tone with foreign na- 
tions ; and they felt that, while Lord Palmerston was 
at the head of foreign affiiirs, they could not insult us 
with impunity. The House of Commons were fully 
aware of these things, and were disposed to respect 
him accordingly : but while listening to his perpetual 
explanations and justifications, they could not help 
feeling that a minister who was thus paltering between 
pence and war was rery likely to illustrate the old 
adage concerning the ultimate fate of him who tries to 
ait on two stools. They saw that his manly policy, 
instead of showing itself in quiet dignity, was detract- 
ed from by a restless spirit of intermeddling, a habit of 
proToking the irritability of foreign nations, as if for 
the mere purpose of showing our strength to disre- 
gard it. An opponent characterized his proceedings 
by the terms, ** restless activity and incessant med- 
dling." Lord Palmerston seems conscious that such 
10 the opinion entertained of his conduct ; for he has 
himself quoted the terms and deprecated such an ap- 
plicatkm of them. 

But the verdict seems to have been pronounced by 
the House of Commons, that the foreign policy of 
Lord Palmerston has been more spirited, vigorous, 
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•Xpert, Ihftii pofitie, dignified, or wise. Il is conloisod 
thai he has enlarged views, which, perhaps, he has 
scarcely had a fair opportunity of developing $ but, at 
the same time, it appears to be felt that the steps he 
toolL to carry out those views acted as so many ob* 
structions. He was for universal peace and free com* 
mercial intercourse, but he thou^t to obtain them by 
bellicose demonstrations. He had Peace in his mouth, 
but War in his right hand. 

Out of doors, Lord Palmerston is very much mis* 
understood. The popular idea of him represents him 
as an antiquated dandy. He is really nothing of the 
sort, but a man of unusual vigor, both of mind and 
body, upon whom Time has made less impression 
than usual. He is not more particular in his dress 
than are most men of his station in society ; and if he 
be charged with sacrificing to the graces, all we can 
say on the subject is, that we could point out a hun^ 
dred members of the House of Commons, of all ages, 
who are more open to ridicule on this score than 
Lord Palmerston. Any pretension he may have is, 
in fact, not personal, but mental. His bearing is em* 
inently that of the gentleman, quiet and unassuming, 
but manly. As a speaker, his physical powers are 
scarcely equal to what his mind prompts him to 
achieve. There is a kind of faded air, which you can 
not help observing ; but this impression may, alter all, 
only arise from a constitutional languor of manner, 
and from the peculiar intonation of his voice, which 
has a hollow and fluty sound. With all his talents 
as a debater, be wants that special combination of per- 
sonal dignity with popular qualities, which alone could 
qualify him to be the sole leader of his party, should 
any cause bring about the secession of Lord John 
Russell. 
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Our aristocracy act wisely, as well with respect to 
their own iaterests as for those of the coantry, when 
they allow admissioD to their ranks and the enjoyment 
of their exclusive privileges, as the invariable reward, 
if not the prescriptive right of preeminent ability in 
the study aod practice of the law. 

The position of the ^* law-lords" renders them advi- 
sers of the peers in legislation. If they do not origi- 
nate the laws, though of many they are the real and 
sole authors, they at least watch over their administra- 
tion, and prevent the passing of bad ones ; while they 
are practically the gua^ians of the constitution and the 
liberty of the subject. 

The lord chancellor of England stands in a still more 
important and responsible position. He is not merely 
the exponent of the laws when made : he is chief 
among those who advise the policy which makes them. 
His ex-offido guardianship of the royal conscience may 
not in these days of utilitarian policy have all the practical 
efficacy, either fbr guidance or restraint, which the 
theoretical importance of the office implies. But lord 
chancellors during the last century or more have, by 
the common consent of statesmen, gradually acquired 
an influence in political affidrs, very different, perhaps, 
from that which the nature of their functions originally 
warranted ; but, in fact, far more real, more extensive, 
and more important to the interests of the state. 
Oreal, too, aa their direct and official influence Is, thehr 
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indirect power is still greater. The wisest and most 
distinguislied statesman is but an amateur in the mak- 
ing of law. However great his abilities or correct liie 
principles, his opinion is bot that of a gifted or well 
iuformed individual, if, indeed its importance be not 
often derived from his being the head of a party. But 
the lord chancellor is the living representative in the 
cabinet of a great system, the growth of centuries of 
thought and experience, and framed out of events, 
principles, and the necessities of mankind, by some of 
the greatest minds the world has produced. His die-- 
turn is not a mere personal opinion; it carries the 
weight of that great system with it. As, except in rare 
instances, he occupies that exalted position in right of 
his perfect mastership of the law, joined to excellence, 
if not preeminence, in the general qualifications of 
statesmanship, it is not possible but that his decision on 
a question must, to a very great extent, influence the 
course taken by the executive government in their in- 
itiative character as legislators. But his indirect, and, 
so to speak, extra-oflicial influence does not end here* 
His position in the cabinet, and as president of the 
debates of the House of Peers, give him a vast degree 
of personal importance in an assembly where, of neces- 
sity, so many of its members must be guided by per- 
sonal considerations ; from the majority being there by 
the accident of birth. The species of influence, of 
course, varies with the personal character of the indi* 
vidual who, for the time being, fills the office of lord 
chancellor. The more commanding are his personal 
qualities, the more direct and immediate is the influ- 
ence of his example. But even the lord chancellor, 
most indebted for his elevation to hb legal knowledge 
alone, and least to his eloquence or political ability, even 
he exerts over the acts of the House of Peers, and, 
through them, over the country, an influence of which 
the public generally fure yer^ little consciottt, and which 
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fiur ttrnDsceods aoy power derived from the office of 
keeper to the conscience of the soTereign. 

It ist we repeat, wise in the aristocracy to resenre 
such an office as a reward for those who have distin- 
guished themselves in the practice of the law — who, 
after a long coarse of serritade to that severe study, 
have at length made themselves thoroughly masters of 
our whole system of jurisprudence, and of that grest 
fabric of constitutional law upon which so much of the 
independent character of the people of this country, 
and their respect for the rights and privileges of each 
other, is based. A man so elevated to the privileged 
order becomes Conservative by habit as well as by 
ric^t. He is likely to be opposed to all innovation for 
innovation's sake, and is able to bring to bear upon pro- 
posed changes the weight of experience and reputation. 
His interests, ideas, and prejudices, will all be identi- 
fied with the maintenance of order. He will be dis- 
posed rather to stop and realize the past or the present 
than to tempt the future. It is true that, during the 
firat part of the last fifteen years, a great exception to 
these rules was exhibited on the woolsack ; but even 
in that instance time and experience have worn away 
the fint rash ardor which novelty and the unexpected 
possession of vast power engendered; and he who at 
one time promised to be the greatest snd most formi- 
dable innovator of his day, has grown to be the greatest 
upholder of what is, in opposition to what he once thought 
ought to be. There is no resisting the infiuence of a 
thorough legpd education on the mind. Political feel- 
ing, or other extraneous causes, may disturb it ibr a 
time, but, sooner or later, it will exhibit itself in ma* 
tared thought and steady principle. 

For the country it is good that the presiding author- 
ity in the Upper House should be the character we 
have hinted st, even more than for the privileged or- 
ders. For he who has mounted up from the assertion 
H 
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unci defense of Individaal rights to the entire compre* 
hension of the collective rights of the people and the 
relative claims of classes, is not the worst man to be 
intrusted with the consideration of propositions which, 
for good or for evil, are to affect those rights and claims. 
Ner is it less advantageous to the great body of the 
people that they should have, in the most secret and 
the highest council in the empire, one who, raised al- 
ready above the influence of ambition, and conscious 
that he has a character at stake with posterity, has 
been throughout life nursed and strengthened in ths 
principles of justice and equity, and who regs^ them 
as the law of his mind. 

If the foregoing be not considered too exalted an Msr 
of the dignity and power attached to the office of lord 
chancellor of England, it will not seem that too high s 
position is claimed for Lord Lyndhurst when we say, 
that of all men who have held the office within the 
memory of living men, and of almost all of whom we 
have record, he has shown himself the best qualified 
for it. Of course this opinion is advanced with refer- 
ence only to his learning, judgment, and general ability 
as a statesman, and profound acquaintance with the 
law. Party men may take a party line in discussing 
such subjects, but from the moment that a man of 
Loi*d Lyndhurst^s order becomes invested with the 
responsibilities of legislation, he casts aside party feel- 
ing, however mucli it may have animated him in the 
stiniggle for power, and devotes himself to the fur- 
therance of those objects which he believes to be most 
for the good of the country. Public opinion is at once 
so watchful and so powerful, that even the most ambi- 
tious minds are confined within a legitimate sphere of 
action. We, therefore, confine our consideration to 
the abilities possessed by public men for carrying out 
their views, and judge with reference to them alon<», 
regardless of conflicting opinions on the good or evil 
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^oDdency of those views. This is, in fact* the onij 
ground oq which the character of public men can be 
canvassed with any hope of arriving at truth. 

The influence of Lord Lyndhurst in the House of 
Xiords is almost coextensive with that of the Duke of 
Wellington. Popular institutions favor the only legit- 
imate despotism — that of mind ; and these two Con- 
servative statesmen remarkably illustrate this inevita- 
ble tendency of the weaker intellect to yield voluntary 
respect, if not entire submission, to the stronger. Per- 
haps it would not be going too far to say, that in the 
condition of the House of Lords for some years past, 
if the Duke of Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst re- 
solved upon carrying any particular measure, they had 
the power to do so. That their proceedings are usu- 
ally characterized by unfailing good sense and judg- 
ment, supplies a sufficient reason why they should 
wield this influence ; and renders it unnecessary to in- 
quire whether they would be able to exercise it in the 
same degree if they proposed measures which the 
general comipon sense of the House would repudiate. 
Of the fact, however, that those two statesmen are 
now the ruling spirits in the House of Peers, there can 
be little doubt. 

The sources of their influence are diflerent. The 
duke^s power over his obsequious fellow-peers is derived 
from his great moral weight, his historical reputation, 
his proved sagacity, and the steadfastness with which 
he is known to uphold all that can contribute to the 
consolidation of the national strength. It is a personal 
influence. Men follow his lead because it is he who 
leads, not because they have decided in their own 
minds to go the same road. Lord Lyndhurst*s influ- 
ence, on the other hand, is intellectuat^founded upon 
the evident strength of his mind, his transcendent abil- 
ities in debate, and the towering proportions of his gen- 
eral character. His cotemporaries yield him the pre- 
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eedeoce, bectnte they feel atrared that he hai brought 
to bear upon any queation before him all the resoiireea 
of a perfectly organized intellect — ^that learning, acute* 
nest, experience, and jndgment, have done their ut- 
most. The dake, they think, mutt be right, becanae 
a fort of moral instinct directa him to the tme policy. 
Lord Lyndhnrst commands their support because they 
feel that he has investigated all the bearings and ex- 
hausted all the modes of which a subject is capable, 
and that he will take the right course by the pure 
preference of reason and judgment. 

Nor when one looks at the man is it at all wonderful 
that this homage should be paid to his intellect. If an 
Involuntary respect is prompted by the mere contem- 
plation of his fine countenance; by listening to his 
deep, manly, sonorous voice ; by his evident self-poa- 
session and unconscious exhibition of latent strength ; 
if nature has so stamped his outer man with the physi- 
cal attributes of superiority, it is the less surprising 
that those who have so often witnessed the eflTects o( 
his power on others, or felt it on themselves, should 
be prepared to yield from settled conviction whatothera 
less informed tender from immediate impnlse. Lord 
Lyndhurst is a master. There is the snre stamp of 
superiority on all he says or does. You feel in the 
presence of a spirit to which art, education, and the 
powerful workings of an active intellect, have super- 
added all that the knowledge of man can give. There 
is mastery in his reasoning, mastery in his declamation, 
mastery in his judgment, mastery in his humor. To 
know him is to rely on his power. Like the giants of 
the heathen mythology, he presents you in his sphere 
with an ideal of strength. He seems to pursue his aim 
with such steady momentum of will acting on power* 
that failure appears impossible. Thus success breeds 
success, achievement daunts opposition, the imagina- 
tion magnifies strength and deprecates resistance. This 
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Lord Denman, the fine mastWe head and commanding 
features of Lord Lyndhurgt arrest your attention, and 
fill your mind at once. When he sat as chancellor and 
they were set in the heavy framework — ^the avalanche 
of powdered curls — ^which custom requires our judges 
to wear in court, and the lord chancellor only in the 
House, their bright intelligence and serene intellectu- 
ality fascinated your gaze like a focus of concentrated 
light. The outline is grand, and the features and pro- 
portions of the countenance are at once so massive and 
BO regular, that not even the furrows of many a long 
year of mental toil, nor the settled lines of habitual 
thought, ever strong and vivid in expression, have ef- 
faced what in youth must have presented a noble spe- 
cimen of manly beauty. The forehead high and open, 
the brow wide, the eyebrows broad and strongly mark- 
ed, the eye keen, quick, pregnant with intellect, the 
lion-like mouth, and full, firm-set chin : these present 
a countenance at once so handsome and so masculine, 
80 full of power, yet so exquisitely harmonized, so 
grandly serene in repose, yet so quick and vivacious in 
activity, that you are content to dwell upon it as on 
some fine piece of sculpture or architecture ; and to ask 
at once, unprompted fay preconceived reverence. What 
are the qualities of the mind of which that face is so 
magnificent an index ? If you are an enthusiast, if you 
are prone to worship the divine image in the features 
of man, you will say that such a countenance might be 
chosen by a sculptor for his ideal of Wisdom. Thought 
sits on it serene, as on a throne ; it is, indeed, a temple 
whence Intellect may utter her oracles — oracles, alas ! 
too often perverted and distorted by the passions of 
humanity. 

If by good fortune your visit to the House should 
have happened on a night when this remarkable man 
has resolved to speak, the physical attributes of his or- 
atory still more enchain your attention while confirm- 
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log your precooceired opinion of hiB mentol suprema- 
cy. Nature seems to have or^nized him for his des- 
tiny as a public orator — as one of those singled out to 
convey the mngical influence of intelligence and sym- 
pathy from heart to heart and mind to mind. Had he 
been born in more stiiTing and dangerous times, when 
Uvea and empires, not ministers and measures, were nt 
stake, he must have stood forward as one of the world's 
intellectual heroes. As it is, contemplnting him amid 
the lurid atmosphere of party, and under the disadvan- 
tages of that too close proximity which breeds con- 
tempt, he realizes much, if not all we expect from an 
orator. His voice is full of organ-like music, deep and 
sonorous, and capable of sufficient modulation for one 
who rarely appeals either to the passions or the feel- 
ings, the stronger or the gentler sympathies of his 
hearers, but rather to their intellect, their judgment, 
their sense of the humorous. His bearing is dignified 
in the extreme : it exhibits the boldness of the Tribune, 
tempered by the calmness of the Senator. Self-pos- 
sessed, cool, impressive, he elevates his audience to 
the level of his own mind, and sustains them there : 
he never descends from his elevation, as other orators 
do, to obtain applause by echoing current prejudices or 
party passions. When he uses those passions and 
prejudices, he compels them by superior power to his 
own purpose, and does not become the slave of his 
own agents. Like the rest of our public men, he is a 
very different man, as an orator, when in power from 
what he was when in opposition. Then, he could 
condescend to be the partisan, and a powerful one he 
was ; but still you could see it was a condescension — a 
tribute to the necessities of political strife, not an as- 
sault made in hot blood and pursued for the pleasure 
and excitement of the combat. Lord Lyndhurst, ris- 
ing in his remote corner on the extreme leffc of the op- 
position bench and delivering one of those teasing, ter- 
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rifio uttiickB on the Whig gOTornment which formed 
the staple of his nnnunl review of the session, whs m 
very different man from Lord Lyndhurst the Chancel- 
lor, the moderator of the debates, the triamphant 
warrior indulging in indolent repose, or the statesman 
delivering the pure dictates of his judgment for the 
generiil good of the whole country, instead of the tem- 
porary battle-cries of a party. At all times, however* 
his oratory has displayed a rare union of power and 
good taste. He is very self-denying for so powerful 
a speaker. Great as his triumphs have been as an ora- 
tor, he always left one under the impression that ho 
could effect much more if he chose. 

But the essential power of this great man does not 
always exhibit itself in the same serious way. If ho 
is giant-like in his strength, he is so also In a tendency 
to the most playful humor. Strong minds are prone 
thus to rekix the severe tension of their faculties ; and 
Lord Lyndhurst does so to an extent which those who 
only regard him as the senator or the judge wouM hardly 
conceive possible. And here, by the way, it nuiy be ob- 
served that an error has gone abixwd, favored by parly 
animosities, to the effect that Lord Lyndhurst is an lU- 
natured or bad-tempered man. There could not be a 
greater mistake ; yet it is a very natural one, for the 
vanquished are always prone to attribute some malign 
power to the conqueror. That Lord Lyndhurst haa, 
from time to time, made his opponents feel the lash of 
his ridicule can not be denied ; nay, it is something for 
his admirers to be proud of. But all sarcasm is not 
necessarily malignant, nor calculated to inflict personal 
wounds. The most careful search through Lord 
Lyndhurat*s speeches would fail to discover a single 
instance in which the noble lord has indulged in ill-na- 
tured or unfair allusions to his opponents. But, on the 
other hand, there artf multitudes of instances — and our 
aides ache again at the remembrance of them — ^whero, 



with good-natnred irony and allowable keenneM, he 
has exposed their incoosisteDcies or their weaknesses. 
In fact, Lord Lyndhurst's character is too dignified for 
ill-nature. His sarcasms may be biting, but they are 
never withering. This constitutes the great difference 
between his irony and that of Lord Brougham. 

To return, however, to Lord Lyndhurst's habit of 
relaxing in playful humor from the over-tension of ap- 
plication. We only allude to what has occurred in 
public when he sat as Chancellor. We merely look 
at him as he appeared in the House of Lords, where, 
in the intervals of important business, his stirring jest 
and hearty laugh were infectious among the peers 
who crowded round the woolsack to join in the little 
private gossiping that often goes on there. These 
things occurred in the noble lord*s sportive moods, 
when he seems like a lion at play. Perhaps the rigid 
may observe, that these jokes and gambols (for, really, 
they sometimes almost partook of that character) were 
unworthy the great dignity of the judgment seat, or 
the constitutional importance of the senate. To say 
the truth they were sometimes carried quite far 
enough ; but it should be remembered, that these things 
never occurred when there was any really important 
business coming on ; and that during a great portion 
of the time of the ordinary sittings, when mere formal 
business is disposed of, the House is more like a very 
large drawing-room, where a dozen or so of gentlemen 
are taking their ease, than the hereditary chamber of 
legislature of a great empire. 

If power be a striking characteristic of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, judgment is not less so. He knows exactly 
.what he ought to do, and what to leave undone, — how 
far to advance, and when to recede. In this quality he 
even excels the Duke of Wellington; for he never 
makes declarations under the influence of temporary 
excitement which he afterward see^ reason to regret, 
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or to recall. His to-caUed •' alien*' speech if no proof 
to the contrary ; for it has been satisfactorily shown 
that he was on that occasion misunderstood. It is 
this quality of judgment — at once the most rare and 
the most valuable in human affairs — that, together 
with his intellectual preeminence, give him his weight 
and influence in the House of Peers. It regulates 
his words and his deeds. 

Good taste, or the same judgment applied in another 
sphere, characterizes his speeches. There is a mas- 
sive simplicity about them highly characteristic of the 
man. The ideas are plain, forcible, clear to the sim- 
plest comprehension ; the language terse, simple, vig- 
orous, and epigrammatic. When epigrammatic, it is 
not the less natural, as the particular form of expres- 
sion is evidently not studied, but is shaped spontane- 
ously in the mold of his mind. It is almost superflu- 
ous to add, that his reasoning is vigorous and unassail- 
able ; his perception acute ; his comprehension large 
and capacious. He never travels far wide from his sub- 
ject, either in thought or language. He has a task to 
perform, and no temptation to display will turn hira 
aside from his path. His eloquence does not run wild 
in tangled luxuriance, like Lord Brougham*s. Nor 
does he «* get up** speeches, like Mr. Macaulay or Mr. 
Sheil. There are very few prepared rhetorical pass- 
ages, but all is simple, nervous exposition. Every 
word does its work, and no more work is undertaken 
than the subject requires, or that can be well performed 
with justice to it. For this reason, his isolated speech- 
es will not excite so much admiration as those of some 
of bis cotemporaries. There are few of those strik- 
ing passages which bear quotation for their independ- 
ent beauty. His eloquence must be considered in con- 
nection with his whole political career ; it is an intogral 
part of his character, not an attribute adopted for dis- 
play or distinction. 
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As a statasman, Lord Lyndfaunt moBt share with 
most of his cotemporaries the blame of inconsigtency. 
Where there is such equality of offense, censure ceases 
to be invidious, perhaps to be effectual. Lord Lynd- 
hurst, like his brethren in the ministry, wss a consci- 
entious anti-emancipationist in August, 1828 ; he was 
a stanch supporter of the Emancipation Act in April, 
1829. He took up both sides 'with equal facility. 
Again, he was one of the most powerful and effective 
agents of the Conservative party in undermining and 
overthrowing the Whig government ; he then became 
one of the foremost of those who were acting as a gov- 
ernment on Whig policy. But these grounds of criti- 
cism are beside onr present purpose. We desire rather 
to estimate his capabilities as a minister, and these are 
transcendent. Admitting the principle of expediency, 
a more efficient exponent of it, or one more able to carry 
it out, is not to be found in the country. In a practical 
age, he is eminently a practical man. He doe§ not 
allow even the nxist cherished opinions to interfere 
with what he conceives to be ioevitsble necessity* He 
meets political difficulties lace to face, and grapplee 
with them, or accommodates himself to tfaeni« as the 
case may be. His fi^ility as a legislator and a states- 
man is only equaled by his extensive knowledge of the 
laws, the constitiirioB, and llie necessities of the coun- 
try, and his m a tui ed experience. His influence on the 
minds of his coantrymen, ihnn^ the sway be exer- 
cises over the judgment of the peers, is enormous. He 
baa reali&ed more than any knxl chaneellor, within the 
memofj of the present generstion« those br^ and on- 
defined privileges and powers which at the opemof^ of 
these remarks we have ass^ned as pait of the onrec- 
offUEiBd futtaonr of li>e office he boMs. He ales ex- 
cels his iaiBsediste predecessors in the di^ree of con- 
fidence he inspires in the House of Lords. Such 
inflneaee, sack pe«cr« wtthovt 4ina rtep m Mtitf f 
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would be dangerous, if iotruBted to a mao of ordinary 
mind, with ambition, and passion, and deep-rooted 
prejudices. But it becomes innocuous in proportion 
to the intellectual and (politically speaking) moral worth 
of the holder of it. It is the offspring of personal re- 
spect, and, therefore, can scarcely be accorded to an 
unworthy or undeserving object. Its origin is a guar- 
anty for its harrolessness. If it were not deserved, it 
would not be conceded. This deference and confidence 
follow as an almost necessary consequence in the case 
of such a man as Lord Lyndhurst. 
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The Whigf recognise the priociide of an here^tary 
Baccession eyen in party leadership: an office under 
gorernment, and ultimately a seat in the cabinet, with 
occasionally an adrance in the peerage, are as certainly 
secnred by a kind of law of entail to the Whig lordling 
who tarns his attention to politics, as is his paternal 
estate. Public honors and power, under the fiiToring 
forms of the constitution, have become, to a few &mi- 
lies, almost a private property. We do not say that 
tiiey inherit these things without deserving them ; far 
from it : the sons of the great Whig families have often 
developed into statesmen, becoming by the force of 
their talents entitled to fresh honors ; and in their turn 
founding new fiimilies, all with the like claims on their 
party. But they certainly have had a preference in 
the first start into life which has not been enjoyed by 
commoners generally, nor even by the scions of other 
noble families professing, perhaps, liberal politics, but 
not being within the charmed circle. An exclunveness 
in the distribution of offices, and the initiation into the 
service of the state, has characterised the Wli^ party 
since it first became possessed of power under the con* 
Btitutional form of government; nor, until the bold offer 
of Lord John Russell to Mr. Cobden, of an office un- 
der government, when that noble lord was forming an 
administration on the resignation of Sir Robert Peel, 
before introducing his free-trade plan, has there been 
any material symptom of a relaxation of that rigid rule 
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of almoit family preference. Mr. Macanky^B elevation 
to the cabmet is a brilHaot exception ; but the ground 
of hiB promotion haa been, as we have shown, excep* 
tional also. 

The practice of sending the eldest sons of peers, who 
hold by courtesy titles of nobility, into the House of 
ConinMOs as representatives of the people, is one of 
the most singular of those compromises which are the 
very essence of political and social life in England. Of 
the advantage derived by the public from this arrange- 
ment there can not be the slightest doubt. A senate 
composed of men inexperienced in public afiatrs, from 
their very station comparatively ignorant of public wanta* 
and who would legiskte more by their will than their 
reason, without being subjected to restraint or respon- 
sibility, — such a body of privileged dictators would be 
almost as dangerous as a purely democratic assembly. 
Their laws would have no moral sanction. However 
the constitution might assert or strive to enforce their 
claim to hereditary wisdom, the merest crudities of a 
purely popular representative would find more willing 
support from the people than the moat elaborate pro- 
ductions of such king-made oracles. But when they 
have previously served and undergone training in the 
House of Commons, they have secured a personal as 
well as a legal claim on the respect of the nation. 
They are then recognised by their deeds, not by their 
titles only. The history of the chief party contests of 
their time is a record of their speeches and votes : they 
are identified in the minds of the people, of whatever 
ohMses — Tory, Whig, or Rsdical, it is all the same — 
with the triumph of some favorite principle; or it may 
he only with its defeats, yet defeats which are not the 
less cherished, for they are looked upon as the precur- 
sors of future victories. Long before the time comes 
at which, in the order of nature, they are elevated to 
the peerage, their intellectual and political standing 
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becomes Bscertuned, and they 4ake a positioo at once. 
Their claim comes backed bj the suffrage of the pub- 
lic; and it is yielded to at once. The most active 
among the peers, those most entitled by rank and ex- 
perience in the Upper House to hold permanently the 
lead on either side, at once give way when one of these 
chosen men of the House of Commons conies up with 
his certificate of superiority. 

Beside the education in practical statesmanship which 
young noblemen so situated receive during a few years' 
campaigningin the House of Commons, a moral influence 
is exercised over them which is also of the highest ad- 
Tantage to the nation. They learn, both by precept and 
example, the value of public opinion, that indefinite but 
omnipotent and omnipresent agent in the political affairs 
ef free countries. Few greater calamities can befall a 
nation than a necessary separation and antagonism, 
both of feeling and of interest, between the privileged 
and the unprivileged classes. If a nobility so situated 
be high-spirited, powerful, and deeply imbued with a 
sense of hereditary right, they will restlessly jstrive at 
an oligarchical tyranny. Revolution, in states so situ- 
ated, is always more than a possibility, and democracy 
lours in the distance. On the other hand, if this priv- 
ileged and isolated nobility be not animated by the 
higher range of ambitious motives, they will, from com- 
bining too mnch leisure with too much wealth, become 
depraved in their moral habits ; spreading the poison 
of a vicious example through the whole social system. 
Of each evil, history, past and present, affords too 
many fatal instances. There must be a safety-valve 
for the passions, whether political or personal. In our 
system it is provided. The young noble, by the law 
and the coostitation a commoner, can only obtain his 
right to sit and speak in the representative assembly 
by an appeal, more or less real and sincere, to the free 
suffrages of the people. Coriolanus must sue for votes 
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in the market-place, or bis ambition will chafe and hia 
talents rust, while meaner men sway. Therefore (the 
simile is rode) his nose must come to the grindstone. 
Once in Parliament, emulation quells the baser pas* 
sions in the soul, and the whole of the intellectaal and 
moral powers of the young aristocrat, according to his 
degree of talent and intelligence, are devoted to the 
one great object— distinction. That distinction can 
only be obtained by commanding public opinion ; first, 
that of the House ; then, that of the country at large. 
Fortunately, the steady character and practical genius 
of the British people render appeals to political passions 
comparatively useless. In the House they are a sham 
— oratorical flourishes, pretenses to turn a period, 
laughed at for what they mean, admired for how they 
are expressed. In the country, they evaporate with 
the excitement of the election; disappear, like the 
fleeting glories of the traveling theater. With the re- 
moval of the last plank of the hustings. It is turn and 
turn with such people : I am beaten to-day ; it will be 
yours to-morrow : so they laugh at each other, for the 
defeat that has been or is to be. Something real is 
wanted, then, to give the young peer in masquerade 
influence in this, the largest, greatest, highest perma- 
nent assembly of his fellow-men, there is in the coun- 
try. He must be well read in the laws of the past and 
the facts of the present He must not only be more 
philosophical than the lawyers, but also more practical 
than the practical men, or neither will submit to be led 
by him. He finds, too, that here, where all men are 
equal, certain principles of freedom are held in com- 
mon. His mind becomes imbued with them. If he 
began in play, he ends in earnest. Men fresh from 
the factory or the desk are, he finds, as well versed in 
afifairs as he : nay, some of them almost equal him in 
his school-learning and his oratory. There is no pat- 
ent, no privilege, in talent. If he would be a great 
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man, he must work, too, — work with the head and 
heart. He, too, competes in the noble strife, tasks his 
intellect, trains his powers, to rise to the height of 
statesmanship and eloquence — ^to make his personal* 
warrant his social, superiority. His heart, too, warms 
in the contest ; insensibly he becomes more national, 
less exclusive. Nay, by the time he enters the exclu- 
sive walls, the privileged assembly, he almost wishes 
he could dispense with his rights. Acted upon thus b^ 
public feeling in the Lower House, he reacts upon it. 
By his example of liberalism (not political but social) 
he makes them love the aristocratic. And how can 
democracy show itself, where the future nobles of the 
land are to be found stretching the most free of all free 
constitutions almost to its extreme point of tension T ' 

But if the country gains by this system of political 
training, it is attended with some disadvantages to the 
individual statesman or orator who is thus removed to 
the Upper House. Men who have made a great fig- 
ure in the House of Commons often fail in the House 
of Lords. The habits, the tone of thinking, the style 
of eloquence, that are adapted to the one do not suit 
the other. What wonder if a man, who has laborious- 
ly trained himself up to one standard, should be at fault 
when suddenly required to adapt himself to another 
which is quite different ? Lord Brougham has in this 
respect succeeded admirably in effecting his transfor- 
mation from the commoner into the peer. At first, 
he was not suflSciently aware of this necessity of his 
new position, and some very strange scenes occurred ; 
but now he is quite another man. It is not every one, 
however, that has the same plasticity of mind : and 
hence that very usual question, when a popular leader 
becomes elevated to the peerage, »» How will he do in 
the Lords ?" 

Earl Grey has of late been very often made the sub- 
ject of this qT;i98tion : partly because, by the death of 
I 
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hii celebrated pareDt, he has been bo recently rated 
to the Upper Housei and partly becauae it is general- 
ly understood that an attempt will be made to elevate 
him to the position of leader of the Whigs in the House 
of Peers, on the Marquis of LansdOwne hereafter re- 
^ signing in his favor that sometimes most arduous post* 
There is reason to beheve, also, that Earl Qrey con- 
ceives himself to be, as a debater, a match for Lord 
Stanley, — in short, a sort of natural antagonist (of 
course, in a parliamentary sense) of that distinguished 
spealier ; so tha^when causes now existing shalJ have 
ceased to operate, and when Lord Stanley shall have 
assumed that position in the House of Lords which, in 
a reorganization of parties, wiJl become at once a right 
and a sphere of duty, Earl Grey will be enabled to stand 
up as the assertor of principles materially differing from 
those which Lord Stanley is known to entertain, and 
thus once more realize those old ideas of party oppo- 
sition which recent events have so much tended to post- 
pone, if not to neutralize. If these assumptions be true, 
if Lord Lansdowne be really disposed to yield to Earl 
Grey the management of what is certainly at the pres- 
ent time the most compactly organized party in the 
country, it is a step peculiarly interesting to the peo- 
ple of England, from the great influence which the ac- 
knowledged head of a party, whatever may or may 
not be his talents, has upon the course of legislation 
It becomes important to inquire. Whether the probable 
elevation of Earl Grey to this high-priesthood of Whig 
principles be justifiable or desirable on the score of his 
possession of commanding talents, or superior political 
wisdom, or whether it is only a new instance of the 
hereditary succession of the Whig families to power 
and honors ? 

There is one other ground on which the promotion 
of Lord Grey might be justified : that there is no Whig 
in the Upper House with so many claims. Mere rank 
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»]ooe, without onttorioal powen, or some commuidkig 
qualities to which deference would iastlnctively be yield- 
ed, will ifot ia«these days justify a man being placed 
at the head of a party. The Marquis of Lansdowne's 
claims are not founded on his rank alone. Although 
his stilted and somewhat pompous style of <Mratory is 
BOW rather out of date, yet there was a period when he 
was loolied upon as one of the foremost men of his time* 
If he has scarcely fulfilled that promise of future ex- 
cellence which led his cotemporaries to compare Lord 
fienry Petty with WilUam Pitt, still his past success- 
es are not forgotten; and he has also that kind of per» 
sonal weight, derived from his age sod political expe- 
rience, which inspires respect among those who have 
grown up around him, and who have for so many years 
stood toward him almost in the rchation of pupils. 
Setting him for the moment on one side, who is there 
to take his place 7 Lord Melbourne, of course, must 
be looked upon as having virtually given up the con- 
test ; his name is only associated with an administration 
whose political history was, in spite of some good inted'^ 
tions, little more than a series of defeats. The Mar- 
quis of Clanricarde, thou^ at times he displays great 
vigor and considerable tact, fails to inspire that per- 
sonal respect which is necessary in a leader. Lord 
Normanby, although he has filled high official posts, has 
no weight in the House of Peers. The Earl of Claren- 
don is in every way superior, as a thinker and as a debater; 
there is the stamp of sterling talent on all he says and 
does. But he is to all appearance either an indolent 
or an unambitious man, or his ambition is confined in 
its objects ; he has done too much tx> be altogether pass- 
ed over, yet not enough to secure our admiration, and 
induce us to fix on him as even a probable person to 
be the future head of his party. With these names, 
we have exhausted the list of Whig leaders in the 
House of Peers, who in an^ degree are prominent 
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for their talents. Tfae oratorical strength of the Whigs 
lies in the House of Commons ; nor is it likely that 
those who there exercise so much influence over the 
pablic mind would be in any hurry to leave it. Lord 
Morpeth will, in the coarse of things, be obliged to do 
80 ; but wherever there is a choice, it is not probable 
fShat it will lie in the direction of being, as a popular 
phrase terms it, «« pitchforked." If, then (Eari Grey's 
personal ambition being seconded by the suflrages of 
his own party), he shall aim to take and (what would 
be more difficult) to keep the lead of the Whigs in the 
House of Lords, it is obvious that the difficulties of his 
task will be very much diminished by the comparative 
mediocrity of those with whom he will be placed in 
immediate competition. 

With the political mantle of his father, the present 
Earl Gh*ey would by no means inherit his responsibili- 
ties. The conditions of eminence are not what they 
were twenty or thirty years ago. Then, to be a par- 
ty leader-— of the chosen few, at least, whom history 
deigns to notice — ^impled the possession of an absolute 
ihastery over the elements of political warfare. He 
to whom his compeers yielded precedence was dis- 
tinguishable from them, not merely by his talent but 
also by the degree of his talent. There was in him a 
marked individuality of character ; his intellect was of 
such towering proportions, that tike the stature of a giant 
it was confessed at once ; and all men gave way, by an 
instinct of deference, to one in whom they recognized 
a superior. He had not to work his way to the com- 
mand by slow and laborious efforts and shifting tactics, 
carrying with him the traces and disgraces of many 
defeats, of many yieldings, of many compromises, such 
AS men must suffer who seek to attain the height by 
tiie tortuous path. He took the initiative in govern, 
ment, stamped the impress of his mind upon that of his 
pountijmon^ He laid down principles — principles 
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which, if they were not the creation of his own mind, 
were at least talcen at first-hand frona the well stored ar- 
mory of the constitntion ; and never ceased his efforts, 
or swerred from the course he had marked oat, till he 
had brought his fellow-sabjects either to acknowledge 
them as tme, or at all events, to array themselves against 
him, and tmst the issue to a combat in which he was 
himself at the head of his own following, and where 
he also secured the glory of the victory. Then, the 
pofiticathistory of an age was written in the movements 
of parliamentary leaders : office gave power, and the 
real head of a party was at once the medium of its prin- 
ciples, the source of its arguments, and the regulator 
of all its minutest movements. There was dignity in 
his high station. 

Statesmen then were the pupils of statesmen till they 
attained their full vigor, till they were politically of 
age, and fit to begin the world for themselves. They 
had not yet become the full grown puppets of agitators 
out of doors — ^the glittering tools of more hard-handed 
and determined men than themselves. Things, and, 
to say truth, men also, have changed since them. A 
party leader is now an anomaly; the very name itself 
a perversion of language. The initiative in legislation 
is assumed, not in the cabinet, but in the market-place, 
or at the hustings. The loudest voice, the longest 
purse, the most self-denying demagogueism, the most 
cautious audacity, the most calculating treason — these 
are now the qualifications for that mastership of the 
nation, which used till recent times to be the certain 
property of those men alone who possessed the loftiest 
intellect, the most far seeing views, the most prominent 
integrity of character, the most determined spirit in as- 
serting and maintaining the principles in the truth of 
which they believed, the most commanding or the most 
persuasive oratory ; who rallied round them the sym- 
pathies of *their politically hereditary followers, and 
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were elerated to power alike by the affection of fSie 
people and the confidence of the crown. Whatever 
their politics, they were to be depended upon as men ; 
if they con Id not be relied on and followed for their 
wisdom, their consistency could be calcnlated on, and 
their principles counteracted. 

But it is the perverse practice of party leaders in the 
present day — ^forced on them, perhaps, by an unhappy 
necessity of carrying measures by new uses of constitu- 
tional powers — ^to abandon the highest pririleges of the 
statesman, to destroy the noble and exalted ideal which 
history leaves us, and of which even memory recalls 
living examples. And this is as. true (though, perhape^ 
in a modified degree) of the Whig as of the Conserva- 
tive leaders, of the Lord Melbournes and Lord John 
Russells, as of the Sir Robert Peels and the Lord 
Lyndhursts* They lead but to mislead. Their pria- 
ciple of political action — ^the recognition of the press- 
ure from without — perils the credit of either theor 
understanding or their character. Each great era of 
their political life is divided by an abrupt line of demark- 
ation. Up to a certain day, they oppose with a hyp- 
ocritical earnestness, or, according to their inteUectnal 
and moral idiosyncrasy, they attack with a bold (almost 
a virulent) fierceness, certain principles and opintons 
which are before the public, whether in or out of par- 
liament. In the mildest instances, they offer to them 
an obstinate obstruction. But from that particular day 
they become altered men. Witli an earnestness 
which we are justified in supposing to be equally hypo* 
critical, as being so sudden, they advocate the principles 
they before opposed, while all thehr virulence and 
fierceness are reserved for those they have abandoned* 
In the milder instunces, they yield with an alarming 
but a contemptible alacrity. To Ulnstrate the relative 
position of statesmen of the old order and of the new, 
one has but to compare the course of the late Earl 
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Grey as to the question of parliamentaiy reform, with 
that of Sir Robert Peel aa to Roman Catholic emanci- 
pation and repeal of the Corn-laws. Patting all party- 
feeling on one side, this question is far too important 
to the well-being of the country to be much longer dis- 
regiirded. The pride of public men alone, if political 
morality has ceased to influence them, must bring about 
a change. 

Earl Grey^s prospects as a politician, and still more 
if he should be the leader of the Whigs in the House 
of Lords, will, however, be materiaUy advanced by this 
lowering of the standard of parliamentary and political 
greatness. Compared with the giants who have passed 
away, he is a dwarf in parliamentary ability; but 
among the shifting shadows who play before us in the 
fittle sphere marked out of a blank future by the magic- 
lantern of a Cobden or an 0*Connell, he assumes some- 
thing like body and consistency. Nay, he has some 
qualities of mind which, if not exactly amiable and ad- 
mirable in themselves, at least spring from a moral in- 
tegrity which will not yield to external influences, and, 
therefore, indicate his possession of that firmness and 
frankness of character which one would desire in 
either an enemy or a friend. On one ground the public 
may always feel perfectly safe with Earl Grey. How- 
ever unpopular his opinions may be, either with' his 
own party or with the great bulk of the nation, he 
always fearlessly avows them ; ao that, as far as public 
discussion goes (we speak not of cabinet squabbles), you 
always know the man with whom you have to deal. 
He will not shirk an avowal to-day, when it might 
damage him, to make it openly to-morrow, when it 
will be profitable. So much for the morality of his 
political character; his discretion is another aflair. 
Perhaps his frankness may sometimes be too self-seek- 
ing, bordering on the reckless. 

Earl Ghrey has been denounced as « crotchety," be- 
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oavM, on one or two occetiooti he bai taken a eonrtf , 
or held an opinion adverse to that of hia coUeaguea. 
That on such occaaiona he has sealed bis verbal dissent 
by a resignation of his office, has afforded one guaran- 
ty of his sincerity. It may fairly be assumed, that a 
resistance or an independence which terminates in a 
self-chosen political martyrdom (for such is the loss of 
office to young ambition), is not mere intractability or 
restiveness, but that it springs from some more deeply 
rooted sentiment. At all events, it augurs political 
disiDterestedness, and contrasts favorably with the con- 
duct of those who wheel round suddenly at the word 
of command, voting to-day against the creed of yester- 
day, with a callous indifference or an audacious infidelity. 
We rather dwell upon this virtue of Earl Grey, because 
he is in want of a good word ; in the paucity of hia 
political attractions he needs every favorable construc- 
tion that can with any degree of decency be extended to 
him. In the cases just referred to, he was charged with 
vanity and arrogance. As being comparatively an official 
subordinate, it was said that he thought too much of 
himself, as though statesmen or public servants of the 
second or third degree were not entitled even to lay 
claim to a conscience, much less to indulge in the 
moral luxury of a life of hypocrisy. But circumstances 
alter cases. £arl Gray, as Lord Howick, in the House 
of Commons, never seemed to look on himself as a 
subordinate, except as some young prince of the blood 
might play the ensign or the midshipman. From the 
first, he has appeared to have his eye steadily fixed on 
some position to which he aspired, and to have trust- 
ed to his rank, the gratitude of party, and the force of 
his own intellectual energies, as the means of securing 
it. He scorned to be an apprentice, but rather regard- 
ed himself as one of the master's family, ready to be 
taken into the firm when his time came. Whether 
this spirit of independence was really arrogance* or 
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whether it was a self-reliance, premature only in the 
occasion of its exhibition, must be decided by the future 
conduct of Earl Grey, when his responsibilities shall 
have been increased ; and criticism will be guided, not 
by the little jealousies of party, but by the obsjsnra- 
tion and the good sense of the pubUc. 

Earl Grey can never take the highest rank as an 
orator. An effective speaker, and a ready, practiced 
debater, he already is; but he wants those personal 
attributes which are so essential in completing the 
full charm of eloquence, that there is scarcely an in- 
stance on record of a man becoming a first-rate orator 
without them. Yet it would not seem that there is 
any necessary connection between the personal pecu- 
liarities, whether favorable or unfavorable, of a speaker, 
and the intellect, the imagination, or the passions of 
his audience. One would suppose that mind would 
address itself at once to mind, that the kindred spirit 
would communicate with no direct dependence on the 
physical medium. Indeed there is not any positive 
proof on record that physical defects, whether of voice, 
of person, or of aspect, have neutralized the effect of 
eloquence when the spirit that kindles it was really 
within a man — deep-seated in the soul. The intel- 
lectual pride of man would rather favor the opposite 
view, seeking to establish the dominant power of the 
intellect, and making the body a merely secondary and 
subservient vehicle. But the fact is, that you seldom 
see a man even aspiring to eminence as a speaker, 
much less succeeding, unless he has been in some 
degree befriended by Nature, either in the gift of an 
harmonious or sonorous voice, or an imposing, or at 
least not unattractive countenance, and a tolerably well 
formed person. It may be that an instinct guides such 
men to their more natural vocation, or that the pred- 
ilection created by their personal advantages in a first 
attempt nerves them to others, and so on till they attain 
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to that degree of excenence which wonld enable them 
to charm, even were they suddenly deprired of those 
advantages. In the case of Earl Grey, the want of a 
prepossessing exterior and of a flexible, harmonious 
voice rery materially detracts from his effectiveness as 
a speaker, and precludes the hope of his attaining the 
first rank among cotemporary orators, however great 
may be his intellectual superiority over many of them. 
All references to personal defects are invidious, and 
should certainly be as slight as possible. They might, 
in this c^se, be passed over almost entirely, but that it 
is desirable to correct one impression which party 
feeliDg has circulated in the public mind, that Lord 
Grey is an ill-tempered man. That he looks morose, 
even at times ill-tempered, can not be denied ; but the 
tone and temper of his speeches, and his general con. 
duct as a member of parliament, belie the assumption 
that this expression is any thing else than a settled 
form taken by his features, not from mental but from 
purely physical causes. We think we could point, 
to one or two noble lords, and more than one or two 
honorable gentlemen, who are infinitely more irritable, 
morose, jaundiced with apparent disappointment, than 
Earl Grey, only that Nature has given them a mask to 
conceal their thoughts, more perfect in its proportions 
and more deceitful in its expression. 

But in spite of the load of adverse circumstances 
against which Earl Grey has to bear up, — notwithstand- 
ing his harsh, shrill, discordant voice, his unexpressive 
countenance, and features so far removed from the 
standard of manly beauty, he has proved himself no inef- 
fective antagonist of the chief speakers of the day. His 
intellectual powers, aided by very extensive knowledge 
of the most varied kind, which he can bring to bear 
alikp upon abstract questions of policy or the most 
minute affairs of daily legislation, have carried him 
through the natural difficulties of his position. When 
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be left the Honte of Commons be bad worked himself 
up, by his talents alone, to a position among the Whig 
speakets scarcely inferior to that of Lord Palmerston, 
and decidedly above that held by many others who 
started with him in the race. If he had not yet arriv- 
ed at that point in parliamentary importance when a 
member is, as a matter of course, «< expected*' to speak 
— when the debate is not considered complete till he 
has contributed his share to the general stock of ar- 
gument or illustration — at least he seldom or never rose 
but to cast a new light on the subject, to throw down 
the gauntlet of opinion, to give a new and unexpected 
torn to the debate, or, at aU events, to compel speakers 
who succeeded him to notice his views. With a very 
analytical mind (in this respect he stands out iu favor- 
able contrast with his cotemporaries), he was remark- 
ably skillful in hunting out and exposing a fallacy, quite- 
remorseless in controverting any proposition or opinion- 
contrary to those principles of constitutional govern- 
inent or political economy which he holds, partly by 
hereditary descent, and partly by his own free adoption. 
In this pursuit he seemed to feel a keen intellectual 
pleasure, as though he spoke not merely as a duty to par- 
ty, but also as a personal satisfaction to himself. His 
views were always clear and defined, from his having 
bid down in his own mind certain principles as what 
ought to be the basis of public polity, up to which he 
reasoned. His public course appears to have been uni- 
formly guided by his sincere convictions, whether right 
er wrong ; not, as in the case of some of his colleagues, 
by the desire to obtain popularity. If any ibing, he is 
disposed to push the doctrines of the poUtical economists 
too far — ^to take human nature too little into account. 

Forced to depend for influence as a speaker, not on 
bis personal but his mental powers, one consequence 
is, that the reasoning faculty too much predominates. 
A demonstration is all-sufficient with him* No allow- 
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anoe is made for the wants or the weakneBseB of hu- 
man natore ; for temporary detracting causes ; for 
those infirmities of our race which make the perfect 
practical application of abstract propositions^ however 
true they may be* a great difficulty* if not an impos- 
sibility. He takes existing facts too littie into ac- 
count. That which is to politicians generally a most 
important element, scarcely enters into Earl Grey's 
calculations. With him, whatever ought to be, must 
be. He is altogether too confident, not so much in 
himself, as in the all-sufficiency of reason to decide 
on any case that may be subjected to it. He does not 
seem to be conscious of that higher wisdom which is, 
in most respects, above the ken of the mere reasoning 
fiiculty, being founded upon experience and strength- 
ened by humility, till it becomes a kind of intellectual 
fiiith. He has none of the philosophy of Edmund 
Burke. He lays down excellent principles, but, unlike 
Lord John RusseU, at inconvenient times. It is his 
fault to be too fond of argument ; nay, of what a popular 
expression terms, not unhappily, «« argufying.*' At 
times this habit degenerates into mere captiousness. 
Like Lord Denman, he will fix with earnestness and 
intensity on some minor point, which he will elevate 
into undue importance, but which a more enlarged 
mind would pass over as being among the necessary 
conditions of a proposition, to be admitted without 
question. On the other hand, this disposition to cavil 
and dispute, to rest great questions upon trifling points, 
this microscopic view of constitutional principles, often 
becomes of great public value when the rights of the 
subject are concerned, at a period when a general con- 
fidence in the integrity and public spirit of public men 
leads us to acquiesce in a relaxation of those safeguards 
of liberty which our more suspicious ancestors watch- 
ed in a spirit of obstinate obstruction. 
With such peculiarities of person, of temperament, 
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and of intellectaal bias, it is not probable that Earl 
Grey will be able to take the lead of the Whig party 
in the Hense of Peers. He wants dignity, both per- 
sonally and mentally. The yery qualities which made 
him useful as a subordinate, or as a colleague in the 
House of Commons, would unfit him for a position of 
command or responsibility in the Upper House. The 
political philosophy which preyails among the peers is 
very different from that chance-medley which is the 
natural result of popular election in the other place. A 
species of free-masonary is established there. They 
can afford better to dispense with popular fallacies. 
Much more is taken for granted than in the House of 
Commons ; and a man hke Earl Grey would be apt 
to find his weapons get rusty for want of use, unless, 
indeed, he were to keep them in play by demolishing 
the select few whose garrulity is recognized and kept 
up for the general amusement. His powers of argu- 
mentation would be almost thrown away upon such 
men as Lord Lyndhurst, or even Lord Brougham ; and 
the principles which he used to lay down with so much 
authority, and so little fear of contradiction, in the 
House of Commons, would stand but a- poor chance 
with the Duke of Wellington on one hand, or the Bish- 
ops of London or of Exeter on the other. He will find 
the straw-splitting system of little use in the House of 
Lords. If he is permanently to take his place among 
the chief men in that assembly, he must altogether ele- 
yate his tone, enlarge his yiews, purge his intellectual 
prejudices, consolidate his principles. He must exhibit 
less of speculatiye democracy, less of the tyranny of 
the political economist, less deyotion to theory, more 
amenity to the practical necessities of a compromising 
age. Above all, he must not expect from the House 
of Lords that consideration he received from the House 
of Commons, as the son of the man who carried the 
Reform-bill. 
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WaATcrxft may be niggetted to the eontnry hy 
personal or political aotipatby, it will be rerj geoer" 
ally admitted by men of all parties, who are conrersant 
with the subject, that Sir James Ghtiham stands next 
to Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell in the de« 
gree of influence he exercises over the debates in the 
House of Commons* It is not as an orator, more than 
respectable though his pretensions be, that he ranks 
thus high : for there are many, eren among his infe-* 
riors as statesmen* who in eloquence far transcend 
him. Nor is it because he has, in the course of hie 
long and checkered career, developed those higher 
qualities, either of character or of intellect, which lead 
men in the aggregate to wut upon the judgment of 
the individual, yielding themselves to his guidance y 
for the public life of Sir James Graham has been fin« 
gukrly unpropitious to the accomplishment of that 
glorious distinction. Nor is it that his reputation has 
grown with the growth or identified itself with the 
successes of any great national party, whose gratitude 
would have given him a felkrwing, and that Iblkming 
an audience prepossessed in his favor; for there is 
scarcely a public man of the day who has been so 
deeply and irrecoverably inconstant to political alliances, 
or the virulence of whose temporuy opposition may 
with more precision be gauged by the fervency of hie 
former support. On none of the received grounds, in 
fact, can his influence — popularity it can not be called 
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— with the House of CommoDS be accoimted lor. Such 
as it is, it depends on himself alone. It is anomalous, 
like his position. 

The solitary, self -created, almost undisputed sway 
wielded by Sir Robert Peel, one can understand. He 
h|L8 been the foremost man of his time. Always the 
leader of, even in adversity, the most powerful party 
of his countrymen, he has never, except, perhaps, in 
the single instance of the Reform question, run coun- 
ter to the feelings of the nation. There are princi- 
ples and sentiments which, even in the hour of the 
uttermost estrangement, he held in common with his 
opponents ; there was always some neutral ground for 
reconciliation. If events proved that his advocacy 
could not always have been sincere, no one could 
point to habitual virulence and acrimony assumed to 
give the color of earnestness. He soothed, flattered, 
cajoled, played off parties and opinions against each 
other with delicate finesse, but never directly outraged 
deep-rooted prejudices or long established opinions. 
And so, indeed, it is with him in the present hour. 
While ruling his political cotemporaries with a power 
so absolute as to be almost without parallel in repre- 
sentative assemblies, and, at the same time, so well 
masked as to require all the envenomed ingenuity of 
a disappointed partisan ere it could be discovered, much 
less believed in, Sir Robert Peel has contrived to avoid 
exhibiting most of the harsher symbols of his sway. 
His despotism has not been obtrusive, or his tyranny 
odious. He has made men enslave each other, with- 
out himself standing forth as the confessed cause of 
the general degradation. If he has no natural or per- 
sonal followers, so also he has no organized opponents, 
— at least, their organization melts away at his ap- 
proach : they are valiant only behind his back. 

The more genial, mild, and natural influence of 
Lord John RusseU with his foUowers is also to be 
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accounted for; nor b it at all BorprUing that he 
should be a favorite as a apealier with the Uousa 
generally. Of the Whig party, first the proUgl^ then 
the pupil, and now the leader, he has always been 
the firm and consistent supporter. Of one side of the 
House he possesses the favor by every right of politi- 
cal service ; and party is not slow to be grateful, how- 
ever wanting it may be in other political virtues. To 
his opponents and the House generally he has always 
exhibited a deference and respectful consideration, 
which, if it sprung from policy, was wise in the ex- 
treme, for it has secured a degree of prepossession on 
personal grounds which is not enjoyed even by Sir 
Robert Peel himself, and often acts as a counterbal- 
ancing make-weight for mental and physical short-com- 
ings in his oratory. 

Sir James Graham*s influence in the representative 
branch of the legislature is not to be attributed to any 
of the causes which have secured its favors for these 
two distinguished men. Lilte Sir Robert Peel, he 
has constantly been in antagonism with parties and 
opinions to which he has at some other time, before 
or since, given his most hearty support. But his 
changes of opinion and of policy have been made 
under very diflerent circumstances, and the tone and 
character of his advocacy and opposition have been of 
a very different nature. Sir Robert PeePs first great 
act of inconsistency, however it may have exasperated 
his followers at the time, still bore the stamp of states- 
manship; inasmuch as it was the application of a 
great, ancl, in some respects, a desperate remedy to a 
state of things, to which the history of the constitu- 
tion aflforded no parallel. It carried with it, also, to 
most minds the justification of an overpowering neces- 
sity. His subsequent deviations from the line of 
policy professed by him in early life, and while still 
the leader of the old Toiy party,' have, in like manner. 
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beeo to a great extent the result of circnmstaDces 
mrbich he coald oot control. Many compromises of 
principle are forgiven in the regenerator of a great 
party. And Sir Robert Peel, too, has always kept his 
motives so free from suspicion. His ambition is, at 
least, of an ennobling and exalting character. He has 
never been the mere partisan, or allowed politics to 
become a passion with him, but has preserved his dig- 
nity amid all the heats of party strife. Personal mo- 
tives are seldom assigned to him when he sees fit to 
change his policy. He has preserved in an eminent 
degree the respect both of parliament and the public. 
Not so Sir James Graham. He has not, amid his 
many changes of opinion and party, preserved the 
same high character, the same freedom from the im- . 
putation of partisanship, the same presumption of 
stainless motive, that have upheld Sir Robert Peel, 
and retained for him the personal favor of the House 
of Commons, even in the most critical and danger- 
ous periods of his fortunes. Still less has he observed 
that steady devotion to early received and professed > 
opinions, that tolerant and liberal appreciation of 
the- principles and views of opponents, that gently 
repulsive retirement from stage to stage of party 
defense in the face of the advancing enemy, which, 
together with many personal qualities of an amiable 
character, have secured for Lord John Russell so 
much of the regard of foes as well as of friends. Sir 
James Oraham has acted on wholly opposite tactics. 
There has been more (so to speak) of brigandage, 
more of the loose policy of the Free Lance, in his po- 
litical life. His attacks have always been fierce and 
▼imlent in inverse proportion to what has proved to 
be the depth of his convictions, and to the apparent 
necessity of the case ; his defenses have alwajs been 
distinguished by a blind and passionate obstinacy ; his 
compromises and abandonments of professed opinions 
K 
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haT« always been snddeD. These are great defeets 
of character in the eyes of Englishmeii, and they react 
upon Sir James Grahanit and lessen bis con sequence 
as a ststesman, to this hour, in spite of his command- 
ing talents and great position. 

Sir James Graham has made enemies of almost 
every party in the legislature. It has not been be- 
cause be has opposed them from time to timoy for 
other men who are mnch more popular have for many 
years done so more effectually; but it has been on 
account of the esctreme Tirulence of his opposition. 
His fighting has always been d VotUrance. He has been 
too prone to disdain the courtesies of political warfare ; 
fictions though they be, yet agreeable ones and hu- 
manizing. He has always appeared to import his 'pas- 
sions into party conflicts, as though he were not 
merely fighting the battle of opinions, but also maintain- 
ing his own personal quarrel. And yet he has oOYer 
succeeded in impressing one with the idea of his being in 
earnest. That would have rendered pardonable, lan- 
guage otherwise too severe. His harangues while in 
opposition, and indeed all his party speeches, rather 
seem the elaborate efiTorts of one having little real 
sympathy with the themes he is discussing or the 
views he is urging, but who has worked himself up to 
a state of fictitious enthusiasm or moral indignation, in 
order the more efifectually to gratify political ▼indict 
tiveness, or advance personal ambition, by obtaining 
the applause of audiences willing to be misled under 
cover of those high-sounding pretenses. But, whether 
simulated or real, some of the speeches here more 
particularly referred to — and to which, it must be 
added, no one could listen without being struck with 
admiration at their boldness, skill, and sustained en- 
ergy — were scarcely reconcilable with that liberal and 
charitable interpretation of the motives of opponents, 
which is one of the first duties of public men to each 
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olihor. Nor has Sir James Graham, while coodnctiog 
lu8 combats in this spirit, been at all choice in the 
weapons he used. Any missiye that came to hand 
was hurled indiscriniinately at the foe. No epithet, 
however heavy its imputation (always, of course, 
saving that it is parliamentaiy) ; no taunt, however 
bitter or exasperating^ whether to individuals, to parties, 
to opinions, or even to whole nations ; no general charge, 
however grave as against the policy of a party, or how- 
ever damnatory of the motives of his opponents in 
their councils or their conduct; and, finally, no ma- 
noBuver that could by any stretch of license be account- 
ed not inconsistent with parliamentary honor, even to 
the extent of partial statements of opponents* opinions, 
or partial quotations or withholdings of justificatory 
matter ; not one such expedient, however little to be 
approved in fabr and free public discussion, by which 
a temporary triumph could be won> or a rival for the 
hour put down, was ever rejected by Sir James Gra- 
ham from any delicacy of temperament, or from any 
high and &stidious sense of honor, such as restrains 
some men from grasping the victory which is theirs on 
such conditions ; or even from that constitutional love 
of fair play and open, stand-up fighting which is the 
Englishman's boast, and which is covertly the guiding 
principle in all the debates in parliament. 

It will be observed that blame is imputed to Sir 
James Graham, not merely because in the course of a 
long and very stormy political life he has changed his 
opinions. Men have always been held at liberty to do 
that ; and of late it is becoming quite a fashion. It is 
on account of the extreme virulence and unscrupu- 
lousness with which he has from time to titne advo- 
cated the opinion or the party object of the hour, and 
the suddenness with which he has changed those 
opinions and objects, that he has failed to secure his 
ikir share of the respect of his cotemporaries, at least 
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for more than his gr«at talent. A very cursory glance 
at his speeches will fully confirm the view here put 
forward. Look at his earlier political career, when, 
as *«the Cumberland Baronet," he frighted the isle 
from its propriety by the violent and nnconstitntional 
tendency of his writings and speeches. Who could 
have suspected that a man whose sentiments breathed 
so much of the very spirit of license would, in com- 
paratiYely few years, stand before the world one of the 
favored leaders of the party he waa then denouncing 
so violently, and as the most arbitrary Home-secretary 
the country had known for many years ? Again, his 
attacks upon the landed interest in the earlier part of 
his career were so harsh and virulent, that one can 
scarcely believe, though the fact stares one in the 
£Bu:e, that the same man has been, for twelve or four- 
teen years, one of the chief counselors and leaders of 
those whom he then treated as the pests and ene- 
mies of their country. Furthermore, let us look at 
the zealous partisanship with which, when he was a 
member of the Whig government, he attacked on the 
one hand the Radicals, of whom, at least in opinion, 
he might once have been accounted a leader ; and on 
the other the Conservatives, in whose ranks he was so 
soon to hold one of the most distinguished posts. Nor 
can it be forgotten how, when in power as a Conser'^ 
vative minister, he stood out in marked relief from his 
colleagues, in the virulence of his attacks on those 
with whom he had so lately held office, and toward 
whom he at least, and Lord Stanley, should have 
been restrained in resorting to the more envenomed 
hostilities of party. It can not be attributing too much 
importance to the effects of this constant antagonism on 
his part to the convictions or the self-love of his cotem- 
poraries, when we say that they detract very material- 
ly from the estimation in which he is held, and pre- 
clude the possibility of his being popular in the House 
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of Commons, however much fiis eloquence, his debet* 
ing powers, or his extraordinary aptitude for business, 
may cause him to be admired, and render him valua* 
ble as a minister and a statesman. 

It has been in the face of all these self-created ob- 
stacles, in spite of drawbacks and disadvantages which 
would have long since consigned an ordinary man to 
oblivion, that Sir James Graham, after havittg deserted 
his post in the van of one party — the party with whom 
his early political life was spent, and to whom he was 
indebted for his position — has forced his way to the 
very leadership of another; of a party distinguished 
for the possession of talent legitimately occupying its 
ranks, and not at all dependent upon chance recruits 
for the figure it makes before the country. Without 
a following, after having violently discarded the polit- 
ical friendships of his youth and manhood, and in spite 
of an habitual, almost a studied avoidance of all the 
ordinary arts of popularity, which at times has almost 
gone the length of courting public odium, we find Sir 
James Graham the right-hand and confidential counsel- 
or of the most powerful minister this country had 
known since Pitt; the absolute dictator of 9JI the 
internal administration, and of much of the internal 
policy ; and the originator, or at ail events the arbiter, 
of the internal legislation, of this great kingdom. More 
than of any other living statesman, it may be said of 
him, that he has made his own position. It was prob- 
ably the object of his early ambition ; yet, if we look 
at his career, how unpropitious was its commence- 
ment for such a close! So much the more merit, 
then, in an intellectual point of view, is due to him 
who could thus compel circumstances to his purposes. 
It is to his talents alone that he is indebted for the 
high posts he has held, and the distinguished position 
he enjoys among his cotemporaries. He has literally 
fought his way up ; and a hard fight he has had. If 
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he has multiplied tbe nataral obstacles of sacb a ca- 
reer, BO much the greater is the talent and the deter- 
mination of purpose by which they have been oTer- 
come. What Mr. Macaulay has won by his eloquence 
and capacity for statesmanship, Sir James Graham 
has attained by the same spirit of self-dependence, 
working out its mission in the more active and stormy 
scenes of political excitement, by more bold and dan- 
gerous ventures, and more skillfull and daring pilotage. 
Sir James Graham has always been equal to his 
position. Various as have been the parts he has 
played in the political drama of his time, he has always 
glided naturally into them, and distinguished himself 
as one of the first actors, rising naturally to the top. 
His speeches from time to time afforded an accurate 
barometer of his political position. On whichever side 
of politics they were made, they have always been 
marked by great aptitude, readiness, tact, vigor, and 
power. Except Lord Brougham and O'Connell, he 
has been, perhaps, the most actively militant orator of 
his day. When he is down, he attacks those Who are 
uppermost ; when he is in power, he wages perpetual 
war with those who are out. Wliether attacking in- 
stitutions or defending them, however, he has shown 
equal ability and determination to conquer at all haz- 
ards. When he was a Radical, or at least so very 
ultra a Whig that the steady ones of the party were 
almost ashamed, or at least afhiid of him, he was so 
thoroughly uncompromising in his denunciations, that 
Mr. Duncombe, whom he nightly strove to extinguish 
with all the awful terrors of law and order, would have 
been by his side but a mere wretched shadow of a 
demagogue. In fact, we have no such Radicals now 
as Sir James was then. They are all fat, jocular 
men, growing wealthy upon coronerships, and such- 
like abominations ; or blasi dandies in search of an 
excitement. Some of the speeches of Sir James Gra- 
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bam, whether in parliament, at the hnstings, or at 
public meetings, at the time referred to, would in the 
present day be accounted almost too bold for the most 
determined asfHrant for the honors of political martyr- 
dom. For they were unredeemed by the philosophy 
of liberalism ; they had not even the dignity and tone 
of Chartism. They were simple, unadulterated, par- 
tisan speeches, made to serve a purpose, and forgotten 
by the speaker as soon as uttered. But about their 
talent there was no mistake. It was not that they 
^were distinguished for high eloquence, but for power 
and downright hard hitting. They gave the speaker 
a claim on the rising party of the time ; and in a few 
years the ^uo^t-demagogue shot up into a minister. 

And a capital minister he made. His most deter- 
mined enemies do not deny this. Whatever may be 
thought of Sir James Graham as a politician, no one 
hesitates to admit that he is one of the best administra- 
tive officers this country has for many years produced. 
The same talent, the tact and aptitude, which had made 
him so clever an assailant of the former government, 
rendered him immediately fit for office. He was here, 
as before, equal to his position. As a speaker on be- 
half of the government, too, he proved himself a most 
valuable ally, — turning the flank of his quondam Rad- 
^^ ical associates with provoking skill and unerring preci- 

'^ aion. But the prior claims of those who were already 

^^ designated as the successors to the chief posts in the 

'/ Whig party still kept Sir James in the background, and 

'' forbade the hope of his taking that distinguished posi- 

' *' tion for which his talents and ambition alike indicated 

'^^[ him. The reorganization of the party at that time, 

and their adoption of a policy of dangerous progress. 



,fi 



'^* afforded an opportunity for a change ; and accordingly, 

^ very soon after, we find Sir James Graham (after a 

1^ short time spent in a chrysalis state) a full-Mown Con- 

^ aervative. Here, again, he was fully equal to his posi- 
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tton ; and as it was daring the loog and gloriona strag- 
gle of the CoDBervative oppositioD, beaded bjr Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, and Sir James Graham, 
that the latter made his best 0peeches, a better oppor- 
tmiiCy can not be taken to treat of his peculiarities as 
an orator — which was the part he then laid hiokself out 
to fill — ^before attempting to describe him as home sec- 
retary, in his character of represser-general of the in- 
subordinates in the House of Commons, or *« crusher''- 
in-chief to the ministry. 

The Conservative speeches of Sir James. Graham, 
made when fighting side by side with Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord Stanley against the Whigs, were admirable 
specimens of what may be done by highly cultivated 
powers, extensive acquaintance with the best models 
of eloquence, persevering care, and elaborate prepara- 
tion, without oratorical genius, or that earnestness and 
sincerity of purpose which will often advantageously 
supply its place. Assuming them to have been delib- 
erately got up to serve a certain purpose, it would be 
impossible to withhold admiration from the power, tact, 
and Aptitude, with which the means were made sub- 
servient to the end. Upon the supposition that the 
speaker was really sincere, it was difi&cult to account 
for the absence, even in the most solemn appeals to 
the religious feelings of the auditory, or to their cher- 
ished constitutional prepossessions, of those touches of 
deep feeling which are the utterances of the soul, not 
the promptings of art, and which act like a talisman 
upon the sympathies. The speeches referred to were, 
many of them, superior as compositions to those of Sir 
Robert Peel or Lord Stanley, containing more of the 
great argument on which the whole movement of the 
Conservative party was based : for, although Sir James 
Graham evinces so little readiness to bend his will to 
those around him, he shows an almost chameleon-like 
power of reflecting their sympathies, opinions, or prej- 
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udices. They were in this respect admirable nuumals 
for tiie party, and no doubt did good service in the 
country. But the impetuooB eloquence of Lord Stan- 
ley, and the admirable persuasive art of Sir Robert * 
Peel, enabled them to achieve more, with materials 
which, in justice to Sir James Qraham, we must admit 
were not superior to those which are to be found in 
his speeches of that period. What detracted from the 
effect of the declamatory passages was a somewhat 
pompous and stilted tone, a too evident affectation of 
solemnity and earnestness; which might have been 
partly natural, arising from physical causes, and there- 
fore not fairly the object of criticismi though materially 
marring the effect of the speeches. But allowing for 
^ all these defects, they were yet remarkable efforts of 
oratorical skill, which raised Sir James to a level with 
the best speakers in the House of Commons. The 
exordiums and perorations always bore marks of the 
most careful preparation, and were usually models of 
fine composition; the quotations were most apt, and 
often from recondite sources ; the poetical passages 
delivered with a fine emphasis and full appreciation of 
the rhythm. As a debater,. rising at a late hour, per- 
haps, to reply suddenly to the arguments of a previous 
speaker or speakers, where the novelty of the topics 
precludes all preparation, and the real powers of the 
orator are therefore tried to the utmost. Sir James 
showed himself the possessor of the very highest order 
of talent, — ^in readiness of argument, retentiveness of 
memory, suddenness of quotation, quickness of retort, 
in invective, sarcasm, repartee, declamation, he was 
seldom or never at fault, and was always the antagonist 
most dreaded by the Whigs. Perhaps one reason for 
this might be the virulence of tone, and unscrupulous- 
oess in the use of weapons, of which mention has al- 
ready been made, as one of the ohief faults of Sir James 
Graham. 
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But aU Ibese svceeMes m a politiciaa, and all these 
triaraphf aa a B|>eaker, will not aecoiiDt for or justify 
the aasertioD with which these observations comrneneed 
— that Sir Janes Graham's iailnence over the Honae 
of CommoBs is only second to that of Sir R. Peel or 
Lord John Rnssell. For influence he does possess, 
althooght in the face of all that has been here said to 
his disadvantage, it is most difllcult to trace it to Hs 
aonrcot seeing that there is no man in the House who 
appears less to court popular favor than Sir James 
Graham. Looking back at his career while joint lead- 
er of the Conservative opposition, it was certainly then 
impossible to predict that he would develop into the 
sort of character he has exhibited as minister and home 
secretary. Prominent as his position then was, he 
was rather the servitor of party than otherwise : he 
never assumed to take the lead. Still less would you 
have supposed that he would have had the boldness to 
flout the House as he has since done ; or so ostenta- 
tiously to defy the sovereign people through their rep- 
resentatives. All honor to him for his courage, though 
it might have been exercised in a better cause. It is 
because Sir James Graham affects, or really feels, an 
indifference to the good opinion of the House, that they 
submit so spaniel-like to his caprices or his studied 
coldness and indifference, and pay so much attention, 
often so much deference, to his opinion. 

A hardness and impassibility of temperament, which 
is to censure or obloquy as adamant or rhinoceros-hide, 
joined to a wondeifiri knowledge of human nature, 
great talents, clear perception, readiness, determina^ 
tlon of purpose, and a steady resolution to seize all op- 
portunities and yield none, g^ve him great advantage in 
an assembly where the average of ability is not above 
mediocrity, and where there are so few who have the 
courage or feel the inclination to stand forth as cham- 
pions. With the exception of Mr. Dnncombe, Mr. 
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Femuid, and Mr. Waklej, the memben geaonlly 
bent before his coniisteDt will and determination of 
|nirpo%9 as home secretaxy; qualities which, in such 
a {dace, are almost tantamonnt to a strong or saperior 
mind. If they wonkL say the tmth, they are not a 
little afraid of him. At the same time, it most not be 
forgotten that snch a man as Sir James is in these 
times particularly useful. Utilitarianism, on which are 
grafted some of the colder and harsher doctrines of 
political economy, has become the political religion of 
eur puUic men. Centralization, with its trun of par- 
alysing evils, has become the fashionable machinery of 
goremment. The fiuther the ear and eye are removed 
from the actual scene, the less chance there is of the 
evil being seen^ or the comjdaint heard. The selfish- 
ness of classes needs excuses. It thinks to hide its 
naked hideousness in systems. Weaker natures fear 
to lay down, still more to carry out, principles, which 
this selfishness would fain see adopted. A firmer 
spirit, which, perhaps because it has faith in such 
principles, asserts them broadly, and maintains them 
intact, through good and evil report, becomes a power- 
ful and valuable ally. A Sir James Graham will be 
clung to, in an instinctive deference for his vigor of 
nind and boldness of purpose. Such a man serves, to 
rule. Less remote causes of his influence may, how- 
ever, be found ; causes on the surfiice, quite sufilcient 
in the present state of things to account for bis contra- 
dicting all the usual calculations on which ministerial 
popularity is based. 

We are still considering him in his capacity as a 
minister. His demeanor in the House is a study. 
As he enters below the bar, his red dispatch-box in 
hand, his figure towers above most of the members, 
notwithstanding that of late years he has contracted 
a slight stoop. £xtreme hauteur, tempered by a half- 
sarcastic superciliousness, is his prevailing character* 
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ifltic ; and, u he slowly drags along bu tail and ma** 
•ive frame, which still retains much of the fine pro« 
portion of youth, in his heavy, measured, almost 
slipshod tread, toward his seat at the right of the 
Speaker's table, there is a self-satisfied, almost inane 
expression of the countenance, produced by a peculiar 
fall of the nether lip and a distorted eloTation of the 
eyebrows, that does not by any means prepossess you 
in his fayor, or suggest any high idea of his intellect. 
He rather looks like some red-tape minister of the 
Tadpole school, or some pompous placeman, conceit- 
ed of his acres. But by and by you learn to separate the 
more fixed habit of the features from this odd expres- 
sion of the countenance, till you see that the super- 
ciliousness is real, though exaggerated by the physical 
peculiarity. There are no traces of ill-nature in the 
face ; but, on the other hand, there is nothing to en- 
courage. Meanwhile, he has seated himself, placed 
his red box on the table before him, stretched himself 
out to his full length, and awaits, with arms folded and 
hat slouched over his face, the questioning to which he 
knows he will be subjected at this particular hour, 
from half-past four to half-past Ave. He is not left 
long in his moody silence. Some one has put a ques- 
tion to him. It is Mr. Duncombe, who, if one is te 
judge by the malicious twinkle in his eye and his af- 
fected tone of moral indignation, has got hold of some 
grievance — some letter-opening delinquency, or some 
case of magisterial cruelty and Home-Oiiioe indiffer- 
ence, with which he has worked upon the members 
who do the ** British-public*' part in these little politi- 
cal dramas, for they are crying «« hear, hear !" with a 
forty-John-Bull power. Does the home secretary 
start up to answer ? Is he indignant at the insinua- 
tions thrown out by his smart and ready antagonist? 
Does he burn to relieve himself of the odium of having 
sanctioned a system of espionage, or of having neglect- 
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ed to redress iome wrong — as he, the poor man's eov 
officio trasteot is bound to do ? Oh, no ! he is in no 
hurry. The breath of the questioner has full time to 
oool, and the voice of moral indignation to abate its en- 
ergy, ere he stirs. Then he uncoils himself, rising 
slowly to his full height, and confronting hip antagonist 
with a well assumed consciousness of the extreme ab- 
surdity of his question, and the absolute impregnability 
of the defense, if, indeed, he shall condescend to 
make any answer at all ; for you are left in doubt a 
moment, whether he will not allow his assumed sur- 
prise to dwindle into a contemptuous laugh, and so sit 
down again. However, such things not being allowed 
by the sovereign people, and as ministers, however 
despotically disposed, must answer questions, the next 
thing to be accomplished is to give as homeopathic 
a dose of information as possible, conveyed in the 
largest possible amount of indifference, cool, quizzing, 
and wholesome parliamentary contempt. There are 
stereotyped forms. The initiated know almost the 
words. The cool, phlegmatic, impassible style is, of 
course, peculiar to the particular minister of whom we 
speak. His idea of the functions of his of)ice seems 
to be, that he is to exercise the utmost possible power 
with the least possible accountability. He is to know 
nothing, see nothing, do nothing, but what he is abso- 
lutely compelled to know, see, or do. If the enemy 
can ferret out a fact and prove it, so much, the better 
for his case. Then, perhaps, it may be admitted. 
But the usual course is for Sir James, in his low, mo- 
notonous voice, and steady, determined manner, to 
give an elaborate, formal statement of words, with as 
few facts as possible, and leaving the matter as nearly 
as possible where he found it. This course has its 
advantage ; for the questions put are often unmeaning, 
and even detrimental to the public service. Some- 
times, however, matters grow more serious. The 
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oool, hard, imptttsible ftinctionary it compelled by a 
seiMe of duty to make a more elaborate statement, and 
then it it you peroeWe his superiority as a minister. 
The clearness, firmness, extent of information and 
sound knowledge of his duty, he displays, show him 
to be not deficient, either in act or in explanation, 
when he thinks it necessary. His questioner is then 
put hora de combat^ and he himself gets a sort of 
license for that superciliousness and apathetic indif- 
ference to popular censure, which are so fiitally urged 
to his prejudice. In still more dubious cases, as, for 
instancoi in that of Maaaini, Sir James Graham has 
carried this impassibility and indiflference to an insult- 
ing extent. If he believed himself right, of course he 
showed great moral courage; but moral courage in a 
bad cause is scarcely distinguishable ttom obstinacy ; 
and Sir James Graham^s conduct in that case laid him 
open to great obloquy, much of which was deserved. 
Yet the determination he showed under such circum- 
stances rather increased than diminished his influ- 
ence with the House. If it made him, politically 
speaking, hated by many, it also made him feared. 
Such steady self-possession, joined to such talents and 
information, and to such debating powers as he has in 
his former career displayed, though now he rarely 
exercises them, are quite sufficient to account for 
that influence which we have ascribed to him, in the 
absence of personal respect, which, generally speak- 
ing, he does not command; or of party gratitude, 
which he has done little to deserve on the one hand, 
and so much to forfbit on the other. 



LORD MORPETH. 



Lo&B Morpeth's position as a public man must be 
peculiarly gratifying to his personal feelings. His 
ambition ought to be more than satisfied with the 
rank he holds as an orator in the House of Commons, 
while the personal esteem and reSpect entertaioed for 
him by his own party afford to a man of his peculiar tem- 
perament a far more agreeable reward than even the 
admiration which his displays of intellectual ability 
have elicited. In the hardness engendered by party 
stnfe, it is rare to find personal qualities so much re- 
garded in a public man as they are in the case of 
Lord Morpeth ; and still more so where the iudivid- 
ual has entered, as the noble lord has done, with 
keenness, and as much heat as his nature will allow, into 
almost all the conflicts of the time. The circumstan- 
ces attending his retirement some few years ago from 
public life, and those which have characterized his re- 
turn, have contributed still further to invest him with 
a personal, more than even a political interest. When 
he was ejected from Yorkshire on the final downfall 
of the Whig party, and when he made that some- 
what rash resolution never to reenter the House of 
Commons unless as representative of the same coun- 
ty, few men could have supposed, in the then trium- 
phant state of the Conservative party, that circum- 
stances would have arisen so soon to restore him to 
the post he had before held, or to take away from the 
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rashnoas of that tow by aeeompHaluDg ita fulfillment. 
That a man evidently ao ambitioua of diattncUon aa a 
Btateaman and an orator, ahould ha?e volantarilj de- 
barred himself from his greatest enjoyment on what 
might seem so aentimental a ground, is at the same 
time in itself a strong proof of some very decided per- 
sonal character, some qualities of the heart aa well aa 
of the mind, distinguishing him from those who prove 
the difference by their astonishment, or by their de- 
preciation of what might seem such Quixotic conduct. 
But Lord Morpeth almoat stands alone in this privilege 
of exciting personal regard, while he at the same time 
aecures political esteem. It is a regard felt by those 
even who in politics differ most widely from him; 
who, in fact, were disposed to look at his former co- 
que tings with democracy as involving a most danger- 
ous example. This involuntary blending of the per- 
sonal with the political character, when accompanied 
by intellectual claims, and not carried to excess, is very 
agreeable to the English people, who love to see men 
sincere and in earnest, even if against them, and who 
can not be brought to understand that cold abstraction 
of character by which the man removes himself from 
the direct agency of human sympathies, living in the 
intellect and the reason alone, a mere intelligent ma- 
chine for working out propositions. State-craft, to 
their apprehension, is nothing but downright hypoc- 
risy; and no state necessity excuses, in their eyes, 
double-faced policy or tergiversation of principle. A 
great proportion of Lord Morpeth*s popularity with all 
sections of the Liberal party is to be traced to his in- 
stinctive, unfailing honesty of purpose. He might be 
sometimes personal^ ridiculed, or oratoricalfy he 
might absurdly illustrate that vaulting ambition which 
overleaps itself, but he was always morally respectable. 
Lord Morpeth contrasts favorably with other Whig 
noblemen in either House of Parliament, in being, to 
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all appearance, wholly free from the pnde of rank or 
class. In the assertion of those views and principles 
which are popular with the middle and lower classes, 
he has gone farther than any of his colleagues ; and 
his evioent sincerity of disposition compels us to be- 
lieve that he feels all he utters. He. not only enter- 
tains popular opinions, but, what is infinitely more cap- 
tivating with the multitude, he expresses them popu- 
larly. There is a frankness, a warmth, a courtesy, 
unaccompanied by insulting condescension, that at- 
taches to him men of all shades of opinion. In this 
respect the young nobleman who most resembles him 
is Lord John Manners. Starting from wholly oppo- 
site points in the political arena, their course seems 
to run together thus far : that they think the time is 
Gome for social, more than for political, concession on 
the part of men of rank and station, to those who, in 
the singular changes this age has seen, have secured 
to themselves so much of the real power of the countiy. 
As a politician. Lord Morpeth has already run near- 
ly to the full length of the tether allowed by the prin- 
ciples of his party ; as an orator, he is still in process 
of development. The Lord Morpeth returned to Par- 
liameDt in 1846 was such an improvement on the Lord 
Morpeth who was ejected in 1841, that still greater 
advances toward perfection may be hoped for. "Wheth- 
er the grafts which the vigorous native stock has re- 
ceived from republicanism in the United States, and 
from class self-seeking in the Anti-Corn-law League, 
will. bring with them strength or weakness, can not at 
present be ascertained ; but there is a good, sound root 
and stem of John Bullism in the noble lord's mind, on 
which one may place great faith. At present, he 
seems to be rather feeling his own strength ; playing 
with his new-found muscle and sinew ; trying experi- 
ments with edged tools, of the real danger of which 
he is not jet fully qpgqizant. His speeches are as yet 
h 
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iBtic ; and, as he slowly drags along his tail and mas- I 

sive frame, which still retains much of the fine pro- 
portion of youth, in his heavy, measured, almost | 
shpshod tread, toward his seat at the right of the 
Speaker's table, there is a self-satisfied, almost inane 
expression of the countenance, produced by a peculiar 
fall of the nether lip and a distorted elevation of the 
eyebrows, that does not by any means prepossess you 
in his favor, or suggest any high idea of his intellect. 
He rather looks like some red-tape minister of the 
Tadpole school, or some pompous placeman, conceit- 
ed of his acres. But by and by you learn to separate the 
' more fixed habit of the features from this odd expres- 
sion of the countenance, till you see that the super- 
ciliousness is real, though exaggerated by the physical 
peculiarity. There are no traces of ill-nature in the 
face ; but, on the other hand, there is nothing to en- 
courage* Meanwhile, he has seated himself, placed 
his red box on the table before him, stretched himself 
out to his full length, and awaits, with arms folded and 
hat slouched over his fiice, the questioning to which he 
knows he will be subjected at this particular hour, 
from half-past four to half-past five. He is not left 
long in his moody silence. Some one has put a ques- 
tion to him. It is Mr. Buncombe, who, if one is to 
judge by the malicious twinkle in his eye and his af- 
fected tone of moral indignation, has got hold of some 
grievance — ^some letter-opening delinquency, or some 
case of magisterial cruelty and Home-Office indiffer- 
ence, with which he has worked upon the members 
who do the «« British-public" part in these little politi- 
cal dramas, for they are crying *• hear, hear J" with a 
forty-John-BuU power. Does the home secretary 
start up to answer ? Is he indignant at 'the insinua- 
tions thrown out by his smart and ready antagonist? 
Does he burn to relieve himself of the odium of having 
sanctioned a system of espionage, or of having neglect- 
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ed to redroM some wrong — aa he, the poor man's e:> 
i^ficio trufltee, is bound to do ? Oh, no ! he is in no 
hurry. The breath of the questioner has full time to 
cool, and the yoice of moral indignation to abate its en- 
ergy, ere he stirs. Then he uncoils himself, rising 
slowly to his full height, and confronting his antagonist 
with a well assumed consciousness of the extreme ab- 
surdity of his question, and the absolute impregnability 
of the defense, if, indeed, he shall condescend to 
make any answer at all ; for you are left in doubt a 
moment, whether he will not allow his assumed sur- 
prise to dwindle into a contemptuous laugh, and so sit 
down again. However, such things not being allowed 
by the sovereign people, and as ministers, however 
despotically disposed, must answer questions, the next 
thing to be accomplished is to give as homeopathic 
a dose of information as possible, conveyed in the 
largest possible amount of indifference, cool, quiszing, 
and wholesome parliamentary contempt. There are 
stereotyped forms. The initiated know almost the 
words. The cool, phlegmatic, impassiUe style is, of 
course, peculiar to the particular minister of whom we 
speak. His idea of the functions of his oftice seems 
to be, that he is to exercise the utmost possible power 
with the least possible accountability. He is to know 
nothing, see nothing, do nothing, but what he is abso- 
lutely compelled to know, see, or do. If the enemy 
can ferret out a fact and prove it, so much, the better 
for hiB case. Then, perhaps, it may be admitted. 
But the usual course is for Sir James, in his tow, mo- 
notonous voice, and steady, determined manner, to 
give an elaborate, formal statement of words, with as 
few facts as possible, and leaving the matter as nearly 
as possible where he found it. This course has its 
advantage ; for the questions put are often unmeaning, 
and even detrimental to the public service. Some- 
times, however, matters grow more serious. The 
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oool, hard, impMtiUe fonctioDaiy 10 compelled by a 
eeiMe of duty to make a more elaborate statement, and 
thea k 10 jou peroehre hit raperiority aa a miaiater. 
The clearaeaa, firmness, extent of information and 
sound knowledge of his duty, he displays, show him 
to be not deficient, either in act or in explanation, 
when he thinks it necessary. His questioner is then 
put hor9 de c&mbat, and he himself gets a sort of 
license for that superciliousness and apathetic indif- 
ference to popular censure, which are so fetally urged 
to his prejudice. In still more dubious cases, as, for 
instance, in that of Mazsini, Sir James Graham haa 
carried this impassibility and indifference to an inault- 
ing extent. If he believed himself right, of course he 
showed great moral courage; but moral courage in a 
bad cause is scarcely distinguishable from obstinacy ; 
and Sir James Graham*s conduct in that case laid him 
open to great obloquy, much of which was deserved. 
Yet the determination he showed under such circum- 
stances rather increased than diminished his influ- 
ence with the House. If it made him, politically 
apeaking, hated by numy, it also made him feared. 
Such steady self-possession, joined to such talents and 
information, and to such debating powers as he has in 
his former career displayed, though now he rarely 
exercises them, are quite sufficient to account for 
that influence which we have ascribed to him, in the 
absence of personal respect, which, generally speak- 
ing, he does not command ; or of party gratitude, 
which he has done little to deserve on the one hand, 
and so much to forfek on the other. 



LORD MORPETH. 



Lo&B MoBPETH*8 poBitioD as a public man must be 
pecuHarfy gratifying to his personal feelings. His 
ambition ought to be more than satisfied with the 
rank he holds as an orator in the House of Commons, 
while the personal esteem and respect entertained for 
him hy his own party afford to a man of his peculiar tem- 
perament a far more agreeable reward than even the 
admiration which his displays of intellectual ability 
have elicited. In the hardness engendered by party 
strife, it is rare to find personal qualities so much re- 
garded in a public man as they are in the case of 
Lord Morpeth ; and still more so where the individ- 
ual has entered, as the noble lord has done, with 
keenness, and as much heat as his nature will allow, into 
almost all the conflicts of the time. The circumstan- 
ces attending his retirement some few years ago from 
public life, and those which have characterized his re- 
turn, have contributed still further to invest him with 
a personal, more than even a political interest. When 
he was ejected from Yorkshire on the final downfall 
of the Whig party, and when he made that some- 
what rash resolution never to reenter the House of 
Commons unless as representative of the same coun- 
ty, few men could have supposed, in the then trium- 
phant state of the Conservative party, that circum- 
stances would have arisen so soon to restore him to 
the post he had before held, or to take away from the 
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rashnoas of that tow by accomplishiDg ita falfiUment. 
That a man evidentlj ao ambitioua of diatinctioii aa a 
Btateaman and an orator, ahoald have Tolantarily de- 
barred himaelf from hia greateat enjoyment on what 
might aeem ao aentimental a ground, ia at the aame 
time in itaelf a atrong proof of aome very decided per- 
aonal character, aome qualitiea of the heart aa well aa 
of the mind, diatinguishing him from thoae who proire 
the difference by their astoniahment, or by their de- 
preciation of what might aeem anch Quixotic conduct. 
But Lord Morpeth almoat atanda alone in thia privilege 
of exciting peraonal regard, while he at the aame time 
aecurea political eateem. It ia a regard felt by thoae 
even who in politica differ moat widely from him ; 
who, in fact, were diapoaed to look at hia former co- 
quetinge with democracy as involving a moat danger- 
oua example. This involuntary blending of the per- 
aonal with the political character, when accompanied 
by intellectual daima, and not carried to excess, ia very 
agreeable to the English people, who love to see men 
sincere and in earnest, even if against them, and who 
can not be brought to understand that cold abstraction 
of character by which the man removes himself from 
the direct agency of human sympathiea, living in the 
intellect and the reason alone, a mere intelligent ma- 
chine for working out propositions. State-craft, to 
their apprehension, is nothing but downright hypoc- 
risy; and no atate necessity excuses, in their eyes, 
double-faced policy or tergiversation of principle. A 
great proportion of Lord Morpeth^s popularity with all 
aections of the Liberal party is to be traced to hia in- 
atinctive, unfailing honeaty of purpose. He might be 
sometimes personally ridiculed, or oratorically he 
might absurdly illustrate that vaulting ambition which 
overleaps itaelf, but he waa always morally respectable. 
Lord Morpeth contraats favorably with other Whig 
noblemen in either House of Parliament, in being, to 
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all appearance, wholly free from the pride of rank or 
class. In the assertion of those views and principles 
which are popular with the middle and lower classes, 
he has cone farther than any of his colleagues ; and 
his evident sincerity of disposition compels us to be- 
lieve that he feels all he utters. He. not only eoter- 
tains popular opinions, but, what is infinitely more cap- 
tivating with the multitude, he expresses them popu- 
larly. There is a frankness, a warmth, a courtesy, 
unaccompanied by insulting condescension, that at- 
taches to him men of all shades of opinion. In this 
respect the young nobleman who most resembles him 
is Lord John Manners. Starting from wholly oppo- 
site points in the political arena, their course seems 
to run together thus &r : that they think the time is 
come for social, more than for political, concession on 
the part of men of rank and station, to those who, in 
the singular changes this age has seen, have secured 
to themselves so much of the real power of the country. 
As a politician, Lord Morpeth has already run near- 
ly to the full length of the tether allowed by the prin- 
ciples of his party ; as an orator, he is still in process 
of development. The Lord Morpeth returned to Par- 
liament in 1846 was such an improvement on the Lord 
Morpeth who was ejected in 1841, that still greater 
advances toward perfection may be hoped for. Wheth- 
er the grafts which the vigorous native stock has re- 
ceived from republicanism in the United States, and 
from class self-seeking in the Anti-Corn-law League, 
will bring with them strength or weakness, can not at 
present be ascertained ; but there is a good, sound root 
and stem of John BuUism in the noble lord's mind, on 
which ooe may place great faith. At present, he 
seems to be rather feeling his own strength ; playing 
with his new-found muscle and sinew ; trying experi- 
ments with edged tools, of the real danger of which 
he 18 not jet fully cognizant. Hia speeches are as yet 
h 
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powerful eflfortB, rather than finished workf of oratori- 
cal art. It is the peculiarity of some men always to 
be thought young, or at least immature. A privilege 
in private life, this is in the political world rather a dis- 
advantage. Who ever thinlui of Lord Morpeth or Mr. 
Disraeli as steady, staid, middle-aged men — ^the one 
of forty, the other of forty-four? Of the readers of 
Lord Morpeth^s speeches, who regard him as a sort 
of parliamentary pupil of Lord John Russell, but few 
reflect that he has been in the House of Commons (an 
interval excepted) now twenty years. Those who are 
accustomed constantly to see and hear him, if the fact 
did not stare them in the face, would scarcely give the 
noble lord credit for the experience which so long a 
public life ought to have brought with it. They would 
expect from him ultra-liberal opinions ; or warm, hearty, 
English sympathy, always bordering on rashness; or 
ambitious efforts at political philosophy ; or high-flown 
attempts at the sublime in oratory: any thing, in short, 
but wisdom or common sens^. When Lord Morpeth 
was in parliament before, the idea of youthfulness and 
crudity (as in the case of Mr. Disraeli) had obtained 
such full possession of the minds of those accustomed 
to watch those matters, that even superior power 
scarcely received its due meed of respect when at in- 
tervals it was displayed, but was postponed in the 
general estimation to the claims of unambitious but con- 
sistent dullness. Time alone will remove this ridiculous 
but provoking prejudice. It is fast giving way already. 

Carry back the imagination six or seven years. You 
are walking down to the House of Commons, looking 
inquiringly, in the stream of horsemen and pedestrians 
that flows continuously toward St. Stephen*s between 
the hours of four and five, for the notables of the day. 
Some one strides rapidly toward you in the distance. 
Heavens, at what a rate he walks ! Nearer he comes. 
He must be somebody ; but you will scarce have time 
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lo take a steady ?iew, ere he will shoot past you. Haa 
be something on his mind, that those two large, wide- 
open eyes stare so fixedly on vacancy, half-starting from 
their sockets? Or is it only that he will tie his white 
cravat so tight that his full long face and toppling hat 
look like a large thistle on its fragile stem ? And why 
stalketh he on (unmindful of the July sun !) with that 
blank, fixed look, as of unutterable pain ? Is he pos- 
sessed ? Hath he a demon ? or a steam leg 7 or think- 
eth he that he bestrides a velocipede 7 No sign ! On, 
on! the figure comes, Old-Hamlet-like, but t'other 
way, and with a sharp, quick noise of uron heels. An- 
other instant and it fans whisked by you— disappeared, 
past the tall Hibernian porter, through the little door 
of the House of Commons — a brief but startling ap- 
parition of two eyes, a flushed face (which yon think 
you must have seen before, or something very like it), 
a fawn-like figure with tapering legs, in a swallow-tail- 
ed coat, and fiiutless inexpressibles ! 

Having made your way into the strangers' gallery 
by means of an order, you are observing the different 
great men of the day. There he is ! standing by the 
aide of a little green table near the bar, with papers in 
his hand, waiting to catch the Speaker's eye. How 
restless the light, graceful figure is ! Is he going to 
dance ? The feet seem as if moving to some «* ditty 
of no tone." Positively, if the Speaker does not call 
upon him soon, he will pirouette with airy bound along 
the flo<N-, and come down with an d pLomh upon the 
table. Ah! he is at last released from pain — the pain 
of standing still. He trips gracefully up to the gentle- 
men in wigs, the Speaker's deputies in martyrdom, 
delivers his papers, and drops into his seat; for he is 
in ofiSce. A little later and our tantalizing fiiend rises* 
to apeak, standing at the table with his ministerial dis- 
patch-box before him, a mountain of papers, and two 
oranges snug in a corner — awful symptoms of a long 
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There it not much to be said touching the Earl of 
Radnor. With the settlement of the Corn-law ques- 
tion a great portion of his parliamentary importance 
will have subsided. As an opponent of protection to 
agriculture, he occupied relatively the same position 
toward the question that was held by the Duke of 
Buckingham or the Duke of Richmond as its support- 
ers. For a great number of years he has been the 
steady advocate of the repeal of the Corn-laws ; and 
although his advocacy has never attained that dignity 
and weight which attended the opinion of Earl Spen- 
cer on the same subject, he has at least earned and ob- 
tained that kind of moral weight and respect which is 
always reserved for consistency, even when it has only 
been the blind impulse or the unreasoning persistence 
of a confined mind. The Earl of Radnor has always 
held an anomalous position in the House of Peers ; he 
was, to all intents and purposes, a " Radical," advocat- 
ing democratic objects, if not democratic opinions, in 
the very heart of an aristocratic body. 

Every observer of mankind will have met in the 
course of his career some persons of the class to which 
Lord Radnor belongs as a thinker, — men old in years 
and experience, but Inveterately young and unripe in 
mind. They are generally extremely honest in their 
intentions, whether as regards their personal conduct 
or their belief that the opinions they hold will work for 
the public good ; but those opinions scarcely keep pace 
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With the wants or the intelligeoce of the time. It is a 
well fonoded objectioQ to some politiciaos, that they 
are too much addicted to looking backward, that they 
are blind worshipers of the past, and have no place in 
their mind either for the facts of the present or for 
Bound and healthy anticipations of the future. Such 
men are the bigots of a reasoning age ; they live amid 
the tombs of their ancestors ; they flourish with a sin- 
ister vitality, like weeds of rank luxuriance, amid the 
ruins of old opinions and institutions. Now the class 
to which Lord Radnor belongs is the counterpart of 
this, only that their prejudices run rather in favor of 
the future — a future created by their own imagioations 
— ^than of the past. They are equally bigots — bigots to 
speculative philosophy and hazardous politics. They 
are as deeply enamored of the new and the untried, 
as the others are devoted to the old and the exhausted. 
The one class are the poets of a fabulous and over es- 
timated past; the others, the prophets of an unattain- 
able future. It may be said on their behalf, that they 
anticipate their cotemporaries, — that principles which, 
fifty years ago, were denounced as the vain dreams of 
enthusiasts, have now grown to be the faith of practi- 
cal men. And you will often hear them boasting — 
these few remnants, when they hold their periodical 
reunions — that what they ran the risk of being outlaw- 
ed for when they were youths, is now the foundation 
of the fame of statesmen; that they, despised and rid- 
iculed as they used to be, were, after all, right from 
the first ; while those who ridiculed them confessed in 
the long run that they were so. But such men can 
never be persuaded that, except in the abstract sciences, 
it is possible to discover truth too soon ; that in politics, 
sound principles do not so much prevail as the aggre- 
gate necessities of a people ; that the application of 
then* principles at the time they urged them with the 
greatest zeal, would, in all probability, have Endangered 
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of human natare ; the other has a caat-iroo mold for all 
thing!. The one would expand legislation aa far as 
possible, trusting much to the good old forms in which 
the English nation has grown up; the other would 
centralize, and, by centralizing, paralyze. The one 
trusts, perhaps, a little too much to the heart; but 
certainly the other depends too entirely on the head. 
It almost follows that the one should be more popular 
than the other, — at least, so is the fact. Both, no 
doubt, deserve credit for good intentions. Their future 
career will be, at no very great distance of time, per- 
haps, again side by side. It is to be hoped that neither 
the popular sympathies of Lord Morpeth, nor the per- 
sonal ambition of Earl Grey, will lead them to disre- 
gard or undervalue the dangers to which their own 
characters as statesmen and the welfare of their coun- 
try will be exposed, if they too readily yield, on in- 
sufficient grounds, to the *« pressure from without.'* 



THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 



It has become a deliberate practice with some po- 
litical writers, who, under the mask of an ardent zeal 
for the commercial greatness of this empire, seem to 
conceal sinister designs against the constitutional in- 
fluence of the landed aristocracy, to sneer at the pub- 
lic displays of noblemen who take an earnest interest 
in the affairs of the country. Their ridicule is direct- 
ed not so much against individuab, as agfdnst the class 
to which they belong, — the design evidently being to 
lead John Bull to believe that those to whom the 
guardianship of the legislative interests of the country 
is particularly confided by hereditary right, are not so 
fit for the work they have to perform as are the more 
practical men, who have sprung from the middle class- 
es, and have had a personal experience on all the sub- 
jects upon which they are required to legislate. Dur- 
ing the great Anti-Corn-law agitation, especially, a 
marked crusade of ridicule was directed against ** the 
dukes." It happened at that time, that one or two 
members of the highest rank in the peerage threw 
themselves with unusual ardor into the contest going 
on out of doors ; and portions of their speeches, per- 
verted for interested purposes, were seized upon as 
foundations for the most monstrous and absurd impu- 
tations. Among the rest, the Duke of Buckingham, 
as being one of the most distinguished of the friends 
of protection to agriculture, could not hope to escape. 
The more zealous and disinterested his support of 
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knowledge when any question of political liberty is in- 
Tolved. All his efforts are dictated by the most noble 
and honest feelings ; but his zeal sometimes gets the 
better of his discretion. At these times, or when he 
is pursuing his favorite theme of repeal of the Corn- 
laws, he pours forth an interminable flood of talk, a 
strange mixture of assertion, one-sided reasoning, and 
shrewd illustration, in which every now and then you 
hear an argument of singular sense and applicability, 
or an idea of striking originality, but overwhelmed in 
a mass of what, without wishing to use an offensive 
term, we fear can only be described as twaddle* Ad- 
vanced in years, and with the loquacious habits which 
age often entails, an enfeebled voice, and a rambling, 
almost incoherent style of speaking, Lord Radnor does 
not at first inspire much confidence or respect as a 
public mao. But, amid all his prejudices, and not- 
withstanding his propensity to talk you to death with 
them, there is some sterling stufif in him after all. He 
means well, he is thoroughly siocere ; and it should 
always be borne in mind, whatever may be thought of 
the wisdom uf his uocompromisingadvocacy of extreme 
Liberal opinions, that he has, at least, the merit of 
having urged them on both braoches of the legislature 
through a long period of time, and in a condition of po- 
litical parties when to do so required a persevering and 
oblivious honesty of character, if it did not almost in- 
volve a loss of caste. 



THE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 



Thkex m more •• character" about the Duke of Rich- 
mood than even io his ducal coadjutor in the agricultu- 
ral leadership. He throws himself with more warmth 
and hearty earnestness into the arena of political strife ; 
and, although quite as kind-hearted, affable, and courte* 
ous, as theDuke of Buckingham, he does not so much 
study and regard the amenities of life, whether in the 
political world or in his private personal bearing. His 
courtesy is more frank and blunt. For every two men 
who would be charmed with the manners of the Duke 
4>f Buckingham, one, at least, might, at first sight, consid- 
er the Duke of Kichmond rude and dictatorial. The 
loudness of the Duke of Buckingham might be construed 
into condescension — ^never that of the Duke of Rich* 
mond. He has but one language, one manner, one 
mode of address for all men. He speaks in the same 
blunt, downright tone to his equals as to his inferiors ; 
he addresses the House of Lords in precisely the same 
terms and tone of voice that he would use to a servant. 
He meets you face to face, foot to foot, as man to 
man, casting all factitious distinctions of rapk aside, and 
trusting to his cause alone. If you get into a quarrel 
with him, yon must look to receive good hard hits firom 
good hard hands. Like Lord Brougham, he thinks 
that an argument levels all distinctions ; and if he can 
give you a knock-down bkiw, he will not pause to In- 
quire whether you are a prince or a pedler, a duke or 
a nannftctorer. He is no oratcnr, any more than hia 
M 
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brother dake ; but bit enrnestnesB, practical knowl- 
edge, and sound coninion sense, make him a formida- 
ble antagonist to even the most practiced and power- 
ful speakers* 

The Duke of Richmond takes a more general interest 
in public affairs than the Duke of Buckingham, mixee 
himself up more with agriculture ^ a science, and 
identifies himself with the objects and proceedings of 
different ckisses of the community. Although of so 
high a rank, he is essentia Hy one of the people ; he 
would be a general favorite for his sterling Englirfi 
qualities, even had he no dukedom to recommend bim« 
He has an active, stirring mind, and is quite as much 
Qp to the mark in every kind of business as the roost 
practical man of the dny. His whole Kfe and conduct 
ftre a palpable contradiction to the vulgar tdeas about 
*< the dukes.*' Few among those who are engaged in 
running down the order would have much chance against 
the Duke of Richmond, if they were to try a fall with 
him in argument. Among hts other qualifications he is a 
good mngistrate at quarter-sessions, identifying himself 
more with the people than with the law, and constru- 
ing the latter as favorably as he con to the oflTender; 
and he makes a first-rate chairman at a public meeting 
or a public dinner. At the latter, he throws himself 
heart and soul into the proceedings, whether from lik- 
ing or a desire to put people at their ease ; and a suc- 
cession of short, rattling, appropriate speeches, intro- 
duce the several toasts in a manner that dissuades 
others from prolixity, and keeps up the flow of good 
feeling uninterruptedly* He is also in great strength 
at the meetings of the Agricultural Society, of which 
he has been president. There he thoroughly identi* 
fles himself with the feelings and interests of the farm- 
ers, and when it is his duty to preside, contrives to 
keep things together, whether at the business meet- 
ings or the purely convivial assemblages, in a stylo 
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that renders htm a general favorite. These matters 
are triyial in themsehres, and wonld be scarcely worth 
notice in any man who had been less maligned and 
misrepresented, less charged with a monopolizing snd 
dictatorial spirit, than the Duke of Richmond. 

His chief field of action is, of coarse, the Honse of 
Lords ; but he has also distinguished himself at pe- 
riodical agricultural meetings, and at the meetings of 
the Central Protection Society. As to his oratory in 
the House of Lords, the same remarks apply that 
were made on the Duke of Buckingham — ^his position 
should be taken into account in estimating the yalue 
of his speeches. It is chiefly as the stanch and con- 
sistent advocate of the interests of agriculture that ho 
is distinguished. To the one principle of protection 
to agriculture he has sacrificed all party and politicid 
ties, establishing himself on the cross-benches, and 
watching the moYoments of either of the great parties 
with an eager and suspicious eye. When he was a 
Whig, he left ofiSce and liis party because he thought 
they were about to sacrifice the interests of agricul- 
ture ; he has again left the ConservatiTes on their 
conversion to free-trade. This accounts for the ex- 
treme energy, almost amounting to virulence, of his 
opposition to the Peel government at the free-trade 
crisis. He was but acting on his memorable, but 
somewhat intemperate threat, that •« those who had 
brought Sir Robert Peel in would turn him out again." 
Buff he has not a particle of rancor in his nature : he 
is too upright and high-minded to entertain such feel- 
ings. He is, however, quite capable of liie extremes 
of an honest indignation ; and this feeling it is which 
seems to have dictated his proceedings in the House 
of Lords in the decided courae he took against those 
whom he believed to have betrayed their trust. 

He is a better speaker than the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. There is more force and originality in his 
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ideas, and his language sometimes rises fiur above the 
ordinary level. There is less conventionality in his 
style than in that of any member of the Hoose of 
Peers. Like Lord Melbourne or Lord Brongham, 
he uses his illnstrations recklessly, regardless whence 
they come, so that they be pointed and effective. 
There is vigor in his speeches, derived from the 
frankness of his character. He talks ont boldly what^ 
ever he thinks or feels, and as he has a well regulated 
mind the result is not disagreeable. The same style 
he uses at a meeting of farmers or at a public dinner 
serves him also for the House of Lords. He uses no 
preparation, nor does he attempt to produce effect by 
means of riietorical art, and his speeches are more 
forcible and persuasive from the absence of all appear- 
ance of effort. On the other hand,* if his language and 
illustrations are often homety, he can, when occasion 
demands it, use a more lofty tone, one more in har- 
mony with the position and responsibilities of a peer of 
parliament. A speech he made against the Com-biil 
of Sir Robert Peel, prophesying its eonsequenees and 
denouncing its authors, was of a very hi^ order of 
natural eloquence, in t^ ideas, the diction, and the 
delivery. 

His mode of delivering his sentiments is as peculiar 
to himself as the sentiments themselves are unaffected 
and forcible. He plunges into his subject as if in des- 
peration. When he has resolved to address the House, 
he stsrts up suddenly, and makes a rush at once at 
the very pith and marrow of the question, without 
exordium or apology, or any of those explanations by 
which ordinary speakers seek to propitiate their audi- 
tory. He stands bolt upright, disdains all action, and 
fires off his sentences in short, quick volleys, like those 
of a steam-gun. From his loud voice and excited 
manner you are tempted to think he is in a great pas- 
sk>n, and to fear that there may be ere bug some un- 
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pleasant and unparliamentary expIoBion. No such 
thing. The peers are used to this. It is only a con- 
stitntional irritability which means nothing, or, what 
is more likely, a habit of which he can not divest him- 
self. His loud tone of voice helps the belief that he is 
in a high state of excitement, while its monotony is at 
tfmes disagreeable. He has a practice, too, of clipping 
his words, and of pronouncing them with a nasal twang 
— a sort of compound of the Cockney and Yankee. A 
more careful man, one more anxious to curry favor by 
attention to appearances, would correct these blem- 
ishes ; but there is an unique simplicity in the charac- 
ter of the Duke of Richniond which makes him indif- 
ferent to such considerations, or disdainful of them. 
Upon the whole, we do not know that a more admi- 
rable model of what should be the character of the 
British nobleman could be found among our aristoc- 
racy. As a politician he is not a mere theorist, nor 
does he merely come forward in the arena, as so many 
do, to defend his order when attacked. He is essen- 
tially a working man, laboring as hard and as effectu- 
ally in his station (and with all the moral weight attach- 
ing to voluntary service) as the most humble man in 
the realm ; and we look to see him hereafter devoting 
his valuable time and aid in the business of govern- 
ment or of legislation, without reference to either per- 
sonal or party considerations. 



MR. BRIGHT. 



The position of Mr. Bright, af a public man, ia 
at present undefined. Returned to parliament under 
peculiar and almost unprecedented circumstances, a 
factitious importance was attached to his morementa, 
— an importance which we are far from saying waa 
unwarranted, but which implies a standing among 
cotemporary politicians that is not yet awarded by 
the common consent of those who are qualified to judge, 
or earned by any success as a speaker, whether sud* 
den and brilliant, or steady and progressive. His de- 
fects were liliely to have been overlooked in the strong 
light which the triumphant success of the Anti-Corn- 
law agitation threw around the chief leaders in that 
movement ; and he has not yet had sufficient oppor- 
tunity of displaying his general qualifications aa a leg- 
islator or as a debater to enable and to determine, 
with any positive accuracy, the rank he ought to hold. 

Mr. Bright may be said to have been dragged up- 
ward by Mr. Cobden, in his rapid and remarkable 
•scent to fame and notoriety. Had he been left to 
pursue his path alone, it is more than probable that 
he would never have emerged from the dead level of 
society— or that, if he had attained any eminence at 
all, it would have been to achieve a distinction not more 
illustrious than that of the most noisy and arrogant 
orator of a parish vestry, in whom strength of lungs, 
and an indomitable determination not to be out-bttllied« 
are the most prominent qualifications. If common re- 
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port be tme, it was in some field of action not very 
dissimilar to this that Mr. Bright first developed his 
talking powers, and first acquired his relish for the 
coarser ovations of vulgar fame. But fortune willed 
that he should live to figure in a much more important 
sphere ; and that he should be the co-tribune of Mr. 
Cobden in the most decidedly anti-aristocratic move- 
ment of modern days — at least of the period which 
dates from the commencement of the present century. 
Although, however, Mr. Bright has been usually 
associated with Mr. Cobden, as being, next to him, the 
most prominent leader in this great peaceful revolution, 
it should be understood that there is a great difference 
in the mental caliber of the two men. Perhaps Mr. 
Bright, who has at times exhibited much franliness of 
nature, would be one of the first to admit this, and to 
yield the palm of leadership to his nominal as well as 
real superior in the agitation. While their joint eflbrta 
were mainly confined to the platform, when they were 
Btili only enforcing bold dogmas and impudent fallacies 
upon uneducated but prepossessed audiences, the dif- 
ference was not so perceptible. One demagogue is in 
the main as good as another, except that he who has 
the loudest voice and the greatest amount of assurance 
will often shine in this sphere, to the eclipsing of men 
of greater modesty and less physical power, but far 
mofe extended views and intrinsic value. There- 
fore, it is more than probable, that if the audiences at 
free-trade tea-parties, or even at the weekly meetings 
Bt Covent Garden theater, could have been polled, 
at least a very large minority would have declared their 
preference for the stentorian Bright. But in parliar 
ment the case was far different. There the peculiar 
characteristics of Mr. Bright which were calculated to 
captivate a mob — ^the readiness to attack constituted 
Bothority, the habitual vilification of the superior classes 
of society — all made against him rather than in his 
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fkfor ; more especiallj at there ww no ehann hi hie 
node of eddreasiog himtelf to his hearerf, but only a 
mere rode outpouriDg, aometimef rigoroaaand powerfaU 
but more often oolj offensirelj candid* of the aecnmu- 
lated hatreda engendered by jeara of unwilling anbor- 
dination to those who were nppermoat, by reason not 
only of their social position but also of their superior 
moral and intellectual cbums. Yet, eren in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Bright more than once created a 
sensation and drew down deaenred applause. How- 
erer offensiye his leveling spirit may be when he is io 
a position of attack, erery license, of course, is afforded 
him when he is compelled to speak in aelf-defense ; 
and on the occasions referred to, he, and the ckaa to 
which he belongs, had been made the anbjects of as- 
saults by members of the agricultural party, which 
were scarcely excusable; In these instances, Mr. 
Bright showed such determined spirit, and spoke with 
such rigor and readiness, occasionally with auch cler- 
em ess of retort, that he did much to remove the 
prejudices which some earlier efforts of his, foUowing 
closely on the unfarorable impression created by hie 
out-of-door proceedings, had produced* Again, his 
speech on moving for a committee to inquire into the 
operation of the Oame-kiws attracted favorable notice* 
partly because he handled his subject so well, and 
partly because he achieved a success. It constitutes 
a sort of breastwork, from which he may pursue that 
system of attack on the landed aristocracy which, sug- 
gested of course by his class-prejudices as a manufac- 
turer, and possibly by his sectarian feelings as a Quaker, 
seems to be the great object of his public life% Still, 
with all these symptoms of a growing reputation in the 
House, he will not bear to be compared with Mr. Cob- 
den, who, as a statesman even, as well as a apeaker, 
atands on higher ground — on an altitude which Mr. 
Bright could never hope to reach. Mr. Bright would 
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better hear coraparison or contrast with Mr. Vlllierfl, 
who, like himself, has a more confined range than Mr. 
Cobden. 

Mr. VilfierSf too, was a determined and persevering 
advocate of repeal of the Corn-laws ; but Mr. Bright 
has more of character and originality than Mr. Yilliers. 
Sprung from the people, and representing in feeling, 
as well as by the law of parliament, the commercial 
classes, Mr. Bright imported more of passion and po- 
litical feeling into his agitation against the Corn-laws 
than did his more aristocratic coadjutor. There is a 
rough, coarse vigor in his style of speaking, which, 
while it is attractive at a public meetiog, rather puzzles 
the House of Commons. It does not exactly square 
with their ideas of what the demeanor of a member of 
parliament ought to be, and yet they can not quarrel 
with the bold and uncompromising expression of opin* 
ion, when restrained and regulated by that respect 
which even parvenues have for custom, from one who, 
by the suffrage of a legally constituted body of his 
fellow-countrymen, has acquired the right to speak. 
The truth is, that Mr. Bright does not pay any very great 
respect to those enervating conventionalities of debate 
which are held in so much reverence by the House ef 
Commons. He comes there to perform a duty, which 
he has been taught to consider a sacred duty — a reali- 
ty, not a mere form ; and that moral impetus bears 
him onward till he sometimes forgets what is due to 
'the House of Commons on the score of its authority 
and essential importance, and is not content with merely 
telling them truths, but must also tell those truths in 
a manner not always to be defended. 

Mr. Bright is dogmatic ; Mr. ViUiers, argumentative. 
Upon the former the question of free-trade was forced 
by the necessities of his position as a manufacturer; 
the latter «• took it up,'' either from a conviction of what 
just was, or a foresight of what would be advantageous. 
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The one ipent less ingenuitj on his case than the other, 
becauae, perhaps, he trusted more to what he belioTed 
to be its jastice ; but, on the other hand, his appeals* 
whether at the meetings of the League or in parlia- 
ment, received more attention or commanded more 
sympathy, because he was felt to be more in earnest 
and to have better grounds for his advocacy. Mr. 
Bright*s eloquence (if such it can be called) derives its 
interest from the connection of the speaker with the 
subject. He is not giving utterance to theories, but to 
necessities. It is a pounds-shillings-and-pence ques- 
tion that he is arguing, in which every fact is worth 
all the tropes and figures of the rhetorician. In such 
a case great allowances will, of course, be made. They 
are often required by Mr. Bright, who sometimes — ^not 
80 much in language as in spirit — ^brings the democratic 
tone a little too much into parliamentary discussion. 



MR. SHEIL. 



EiTEKT pablic speaker who can arrest the attention 
mod act upon the feelings of an audience is, in the most 
loose or enlarged acceptation of the term, an orator ; 
even in its strict and literal sense, the same definition 
wonld almost a^^ly. But it is needless to remind our 
readers that there are almost as many gradations of 
exceUence included in that general term as there are • 
in similar ones used in reference to ptunting or sculp- 
tare, or poetry or acting. Ab the circle of public in- 
telligence becomes expanded, by the greater spread of 
general knowledge among the people, and the more 
nniyersal interest of all ckisses in questions of a political 
or sodal nature in reference to legislation, the number 
of public speakers who excite attention and maintain a 
hold upon the feelings of the people becomes almost 
indefinitely multiplied ; the intellectual quality of their 
speeches is deteriorated in proportion as their practical 
utility is increased ; and it becomes more and more diffi- 
cult to settle the old and often disputed question, «» What 
is an orator ?" Several speakers have already been in- 
cluded in this series, whom it would have been absurd to 
place upon the list of those, so few in names but so brill- 
iant in performances, who, by the common consent of 
mankind, by the testimony of history and the evidence 
of their works, happily undestroyed, are recognized as 
being the great masters in the art of oratory. Yet, on 
the other hand, Ihe indiyiduals so excluded exercise a 
direct and powerful influence over their fellow-country- 
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man fcarcely porallelad, and certainly not exceeded, by 
the higher order of public ipeakers. Their utilitarian 
Talue fully compeDsates to the general mind for their 
want of artificifd enhancement. The public, perhaps, 
would care little to know what were the briJliant ex* 
cellences of Mr. Shell or Mr. Macaulay, or what a 
critical analysis would discover of their defects ; if the 
plan of the writer gave them that information on the 
condition that, in the exercise of a somewhat hyper- 
critical judgment, he left them in ignorance of the 
oratorical qualifications of Lord John RitsseU, or Sir 
Robert Peel, or Mr. Cobden, or even Lord George 
Bentinck, men ynth whose names the whole country 
is ringing. Yet a speech from Lord Lyndhvrst, Lord 
Brougham, Mr. Sheil, Mr. Macaulay, or Mr. Disraeli, 
or from Mr. Fox and some of the most distinguished 
platform speakers, wholly differs, not merely in the 
degree but also in the nature of its excellence, from 
those of the more practical iMrators, they who really 
lead the public mind. The one is a study for the in* 
tellect and a pleasure to the imagioatioo, for its in* 
triosic excellence or beauty, while the other derives 
its interest from extraneous causes, ceasing with the 
excitement of the hour ; such as the position of the 
speaker, the nature and aspect of the subject he is 
handling, and, generally, from the exciting political 
causes which every year of struggling perpetuates. 
But the men of the higher order have their ultimate 
reward. The others have the applause of the present 
hour abne. Their lumbering speeches are duly re- 
ported in the newspapers, in their inglorious rivalry 
which shall produce the greater number of c^^mns of 
print ; but after the lapse of a week they are forgotten, 
or only remembered that they may be quoted at a 
future time against themselves, when, in the mutations 
of modern politics, they shall find it necessary to con* 
tradict all their former assertions and argue against sjl 
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their former opinions. Bat llie real orator of the 
highest class — ^he who had a nobler end in view than 
forensic sophistry or mere clap-trap and cajolery — ^not 
only is admired at the time he utters his speech, but 
is remembered long after his temporary rivals are for- 
gotten. His effnsions are read and studied as models 
by successive aspirants to fame ; they are admired by 
the poet, as he admires his Milton, his Wordsworth, 
or his Tennyson ; by the artist, as he admires his Titian 
or his Tomer ; and it is to them, also, that the most 
Taloable praise of all is accorded — ^that of postority. 
The practical men secure the present only, the men 
of genius enjoy both the present and the future. 

Mr. Shell is a man of genius, and making allowance 
for some defects which shidl be hereafter adverted to, 
an orator of the highest order. Whether his speeches 
be read in the closet years after they were delivered, 
or whether they be heard with all the advantages of 
that burning eloquence, that brilliancy of diction, that 
fiery impetuosity of action, which have now become 
almost associated with the name of Sheil, they are still 
the same powerful, beautiful, soul-stirring works, still 
models of the finest rhetorical art. Scarcely any terms 
of admiration would be too strong as applied to some 
of his speeches, while even those which do not rise to 
the highest piteh of excellence have, nevertheless, so 
decided and so distinctive a charactor, that they may 
be at once known to be the production not only of a 
superior mind, but of the particular man from whom 
they have proceeded. The very faults of his style 
cease to be defects when regarded in connection with 
the pervading tone of his mind, and the leading fea- 
tares of his charactor. 

Mr. Shell's parliamentary reputation is now of about 
fifteen years' standing. For that period he has reigned 
without a rival as the most brilliant and imaginative 
•peaker, and the most accomplished rhetorician, in the 
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Honie of CommoDi . That aiMmbty— heterogeneou* 
u are the materials of which it is composed — ]X)8sess6e 
a marvelous instinct in the discovery and the appre* 
eiatioD of oratorical talent. It is their interest that 
they should have among them those who can occa- 
sionally charm them from the plodding realities of 
legislation, and the doll lucubrations of the practical 
men. Therefore they are always alive to excellence, 
and stamp it at once. Not very long since a new mem- 
ber, a Mr. Cardwell, made a remarkably valuable 
speech on a question of a practical nature, full of power- 
ful reasoning, concentration, and mastery of the facta. 
Till the evening when he made that speech, he waa 
comparatively unknown ; but he had not been on hia 
legs a quarter of an hour, before the unerring instinct 
of the House (which operates as closely upon good 
business speeches as on the most eloquent) discovered 
that, in his degree, he was a superior man, and the 
cheering with which be was greeted at the close of 
his address was the stamp they set on his ability. Sir 
Robert Peel was among the listeners, and in a few 
weeks afterward Mr. Cardwell became a minister. If, 
in these days of statistics and sophistry, a modest and 
undistinguished individual was thus singled out, d for- 
tiori it could not have been long before such an orator 
as Mr. Sheil was elevated to the highest point in the 
admiration of the House, at a time when high oratory 
was more valued. He came but to be heard and to be 
triamphant. Heralded by the hyperbolical praise of 
his Irish admirers, his first speech was looked for with 
a curiosity not unmingled with doubt. But he passed 
the ordeal successfully, and from that hour has been 
regarded as one of the most distinguished and remark- 
able of the many great orators which his country, fertile 
in genius as in natural riches, has ever produced. 

Our mention of the Hibernian admirers of Mr. SheO 
reminds us that we have somothing to say of that gen- 
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denian beyond what is prompted by a recoHectioii of 
his Bpeechea in the House of Commona. For, noltke 
most of our distingoished men, Mr. Shell was famous 
aa ao orator long before he entered Parlianieot. His 
eloqaence had not been the least important element in 
causing that unanimity of feeling among the people of 
Ireland which ultimately led to the great political and 
Religious revolution of 1629. There are very few in- 
stances on record of men who have become fiimous as 
speakers at the bar, or at the hustings, or at public 
meetings, having equally stood the test of the House 
of Commons. It is one of Mr* Sbeirs many claims on 
our admiration, that having been an energetic, enthu- 
siastic, and successful leader In a great popular, or 
rather a great national movement, he should have had 
the taste and tact so to subdue his nature in the very 
hour of triumph, as afterward to adapt his speaking to 
Che tone most agreeable to the House, and to charm 
them as much by the fire of his eloquence as by the 
delicacy of his rhetorical artifices, without the aid of 
those stronger and more stirring stimulants to the pas- 
sions which form the very essence of successful mob- 
oratory. In very few instances, indeed, has he ever 
discarded these voluntary fetters on the exuberant vigor 
of his patriotism and nationality. 

Not as an orator merely will Mr. Shell assist to res* 
cue this age from the charge of mediocrity. Thirty 
years ago he began to be known and appreciated as a 
poet — ^when he was only looking forward to the bar as 
a profession, and long ere visions of applauding millions^ 
or of high ministerial office, or a place in the councils 
of his sovereign, ever crossed his ardent and aspiring 
soul. As the author of the tragedies <» Evadne" and 
" The Apostate,*' Mr. Sheil already occupied a high 
place among the writers who were then his cotempo- 
raries — ^a place not very much unlike that now held by 
Talfourd. In the intervals of those production8« and 
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for f ome time afterward, he coDtribnled to tfae periodk* 
icab of the day, and had altogether, even at the early 
age of tweoty-two, made himself that kind of repntac 
tion for originality and a high order of talent which 
floats about society, and interests, by some^ means mr 
other, more certain in their action than perceptible, the 
general mind in the career of particmlar individuals* 
StiU, although there were at all times vague predictions 
that he would ** do something*' some day or other, no 
one seems at that time to have suspected that he con- 
tained within him the powers which soon afterward 
made him second but to one man as a leader of the 
Irish people, and ultimately have enabled him to com- 
peto with the most illustrious men of. the day in those 
qualifications which insure parliamentary success. 

But with the time came the man. The Roman 
Catholic question had of lato years assumed a great 
parliamentary importance. The stalking-horse of an 
ambitious party, the cause had come at last to be re- 
garded as ** respectable." English statesmen and orators 
— ^men who in a few years becan»e the rulers of the 
country — succeeded those great and Sequent Irishmen 
in whom the advocacy of Roman Catholic freedom from 
civil disabilities had always been regarded as justifiable 
— nay, a matter of duty. In the mean while, all the 
legal dexterity of Mr. 0*Connell had been devoted to 
the construction of an artful but comprehensive scheme 
of agitetion, by which the people of Ireland might be 
organized, and an unanimous caU be made on the En- 
glish parliament for emancipation. This organization 
went on, with more or less success, for years. Under 
the name of the Roman Catholic Association it rose 
from the moat insignificant revival (after a temporary 
dispersion) in the year 1823, until it assumed diat gir 
gantie shape which ultimately terrified the government 
of England into an undignified submission. It was in 
that year, 1823, that Mr. Shell and Mr. 0'Connell» 
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umphf lay in the coancil-chatnber on the one hand, and 
io the market-place or the hiUtide on the other. It 
was in the forum or on the platform that the more ele- 
vated and refined ekxjnence of Shell, adorned with all 
the grace! of art, charmed while it astonished a higher 
and more cultivated audience. Thns they never 
clashed. While all Europe rung with the fame of the 
<* peaceful agitator,** who had taught his countrymen to 
use the forms of the constitution to the subversion of ita 
spirit and objects, every scholar, every statesman, every 
lover of the beautiful in oratory as an art, had already 
learned to admire that new, thrilling, imaginative, yet 
forcible style of eloquence, which, ever and anon, amid 
the din and clamor of noisier warfare, sounded the 
spirit-stirring tocsin of nationality and religious liberty, 
breaking forth like intermittent lightning«ilashes amid 
the thunders of the agitation. Mr. Shell, on the other 
hand, looked up to Mr. O'Connell for his indomitable 
energy and perseverance, his craft, cunning, caution, 
his diorough nationality and identification with the 
feelings of the people, and would as little have thought 
of substantially opposing his decision, or resisting his 
general control over the proceedings of the Associa^ 
tion, as the other would have attempted to vie with 
him in eloquence. So they went on together, side by 
side, though really exercising so distinct an influence, 
with scarcely any of that jealousy or rivalry which 
has so often stifled similar undertakings in their very 
infancy. If Mr. SbeiPs ideas of agitation were more 
grand and comprehensive ; if he would fain have gone 
by a more direct and manly, but more dangerous, 
road to the intelligence of the English parliament and 
people ; if, in his anxiety to impress on the world a 
deep and startling conviction of the union and nation-* 
ality of the Irish people, and their absolute, even their 
slavish devotion to their leaders,— if in this his supera- 
bundaot energy and velocify of purpose* he would bav# 
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drawn the Association into tho meshes of the kwt 
there was Mr. O'ConneU at his right hand to repress 
and guide, to steer clear of the rocks and shoals, to 
accomplish by that crafty prudence and keen dexter- 
ity in escape which savors so much of political cow- 
ardice, those objects which, in the other case, would 
have been realized by a more manly display oi politi- 
cal audacity. Mr. Sheil might be the braver man at 
the boarding-pike or the gun, but Mr. 0*Connell was 
the safer at the helm. 

To Mr. Sheil was owing the idea of at once teach- 
ing the people of Ireland union, and a sense of their 
strength, while obtaining a universal expression of their 
wish for emancipation, by means of simultaneous meet- 
ings throughout Ireland, in every parish in the king- 
dom, for the purpose of petitioning parliament to con- 
cede the Catholic claims. He would have gone 
farther. He would have had a form of prayer pre- 
pared, by means of which, in every chapel in Ireland 
the people might simultaneously join in an appeal to 
Heaven for the advancement of what they had been 
taught to believe was a sacred cause ; that millions of 
men and women might breathe the same aspiration to 
their Creator, at the same moment, throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. The conception, 
apart from its impropriety in a religious point of view, 
was a grand one, and strongly illustrative of its author*s 
character. It was an idea more likely to occur to 
an enthusiastic and ardent imagination like that of 
Mr. Sheil, than to the more practical mind of Mr* 
0*Connell ; who again was much more at home in 
framing a resolution, or organizing an association, or 
holding a meeting, in such a manner as to evade 
the law. It was his successful boast that there 
was no act of parliament through which he would 
not drive a coach-and-six. Mr. Sheil had a poet's 
conception of agitation and organization j Mr. O'Con^ 
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neWn was that of a lawyer. Cfaaracterfl more op« 
posed could scarcely have been brought together; 
that they harmonized so well, notwithstanding the 
many daily causes of instinctive antagonism that must 
have arisen, is a miracle only to be accounted for by 
the influence which a popular movement always exer- 
cises on its leaders, so long as they are all pressing 
forward toward the same goal. 

The Mr. Sheil who now sits and speaks in the House ^ 
of Commons, who is a right honorable member of her 
majesty^s privy council, and has been from time to 
time one of the most ornamental, if not quite the most 
useful, of the members of the Whig cabinet, is, how- 
ever, a very different personage, indeed, from the 
young, enthusiastic Irishman, barrister, poet, orator, 
agitator, whose fiery spirit fused into one silver flow 
of brilliant eloquence so many pure elements of demo- 
cratic power. Except at intervals, when the old habit 
recurs, or when some tempting opportunity presents 
itself to urge the wrongs of Ireland without compromis- 
inghisnew associates, Mr. Sheil is one of the most quiet, 
silent, unobtrusive members of 'the House of Com- 
mons. Indeed, he has become so identified with the 
Whigs, that you scarcely remember him even as an 
Irishman, still less as one of those who, for so many 
years, defied the whole parliamentary power of the 
empire. He has of late years thrown himself almost 
entirely into the conventionalities of the House of 
Commons, and has undergone mutation from a popular 
leader into a partisan. This is said in no spirit of dis- 
paragement ; on the contrary, however " Young Ire- 
land" may affect to scorn such apparent lukewarmness 
and subservience to circumstances, it is really one of 
Mr. SheiFs most solid claims to our respect. Nor Is 
his oratorical power diminished when, on occasion, he 
deigns to resort to it. On several occasions he has 
delivered speeches on great questions, not afifecting 
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Ireland ftlone, but the whole empire, which for vigor, 
beauty of imagery, boldness of conception, and sarcas- 
tic power, will vie with the best of those made in the 
very heat and fervor of his patriotism, it is not that 
his strength is diminished, but that it is more under 
the regulation of his taste and judgment. 

Some of the speeches — ^harangues they would bear 
to be called — made by Mr. Sheil at the meetings of 
the Koman Catholic Association, will bear, comparison 
with the most memorable ever called forth by the 
spirit of democracy. Almost from the first day he 
appeared on the platform of the Association, the at- 
tention of the political world, indeed of all thinking 
men, was fixed upon him. Those who could not be 
present to witness the powerful aid lent to his burn- 
ing words by his striking and original action, still saw 
unquestionable genius in the exquisite language, the 
novel metaphors, so bold yet so weU controlled, the 
forcible antithesis, the luxuriant imagery, the unap- 
proachable sarcastic power, and, above aU, in an irre- 
pressible spirit of patriotism, and indignant sense of 
insulted national honor, that bore onward the stream 
of his thoughts with a wild and reckless abandonment, 
perilous at every fall, yet, torrent-like, free again at a 
fresh bound, and rushing far away in flashing beauty. 
By the side of the deep, steady current of Mr. 0*Con- 
neirs eloquence, slow moving like a mighty river, the 
rapid flow of Mr. Sheil's pure, clear, political diction, 
gave a delightful and refreshing relief to the mind. 
Take up the proceedings of those meetings, and the 
very sentences, so short and exquisitely framed, seem 
as it were to gleam and glitter. Never was sedition 
clothed in more seductive language, or democratic 
principles made more fascinating to the most fastidious 
intellect. In his strong conviction of the justice of his 
cause, he would certainly at times broach doctrines as 
to the means to be employed, which it required all the 
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moral weight of Mr. 0*CoDne11 and bis timoroqf pm* 
dence to counteract. Bat if the fiery and impetuona 
young advocate of a people was Bometimea tfatia hur- 
ried on by the ardor of hii imagination to lengths 
which hit calmer judgment would have heaitated to 
confront, it was so clearly only the irrepreatible en- 
thusiasm of the poet-agitator, not the significant ap- 
peal of the designing demagogue, that the poison of 
the thought had its antidote along with it in the chosen 
and beautiful words through which it was conveyed. 
But, with all their faults, and in spite of the meager 
and imperfect reports of them which appeared in the 
newspapers and the published proceedings of the Ro- 
man Catholic Association, those speeches spread the 
reputation of Mr. Sheil far and wide, wherever public 
opinion was aroused on the Roman Catholic question 
— a question which to the opponents as well as to the 
supporters of the Roman Catholic claims, was grow- 
ing to be one of the most vital importance. Their 
faults were, indeed, many. The politician might be 
able to find excuses in the singular position of the then 
leaders of the Irish people, and the momentous na-^ 
ture and exciting interest of the contest, for the occa- 
sional bursts of anti-Knglish feeling, the exultation over 
English faults and follies, the unconstitutional tone of 
many of those orations, by which the suppressed hatreds 
of centuries were arrayed against the comparative- 
ly innocent statesmen and people of a single age; the 
poisoned arrows of the rash rhetorician might rebound 
from the mail of principle in which the Protestant legis- 
lator encased himself, confident in its strength against 
all but the artillery of popular enthusiasm poured in 
by the more crafty and designing genius of O^Con- 
nell : but the citric, fastidious in eloquence, could not 
forgive in one whose genius he was compelled to ad- 
mire, the frequent violations of good taste which the 
rising orator had not then learned to avoid — the tiBe» 
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inthoot selection or abstineQce, of metaphors, whose 
extniTagance could aot be excused, however their 
boldness might be felt or their force acknowledged, 
and sacrifice to political passions of the symmetry 
and poetical harmony of what, bnt for those errors 
of a luxuriant fancy, might have been grand mod- 
els of oratorical perfection for all time, each, for 
its eloquent history of national wrongs, an epic, not 
spoken only to listening thousands, but recorded as 
at once a delight and a warning to millions yet to 
come. And, indeed, we do not overrate the political 
value of those speeches while thus looking back at 
their Guilts. Time has obliterated their immediate 
effects : there are not many who remember to have 
heard them ; and of the multitudes who read them 
and felt their power at the time they were delivered, 
the majority have forgotten, in the excitement of sub- 
sequent contests, the great moral influence which 
they once exercised. But history is already record- 
ing their results, and, happily for his own fame and 
for the gratification of his countrymen, he who de- 
livered them is yet strong, ay, still stronger in those 
powers which he possesses in such rare perfection, 
toned down and chastened as they now are in their 
exercise by increased intercourse with mankind, and 
the natural effect which time and the absence of 
all causes of excitement have produced on an ardent 
and irritable temperament. The speeches to which 
we more particularly refer were delivered at intervals 
between 1823 and 1829. Bad as the reports of these 
speeches are, still their intrinsic worth, their pow- 
erful eloquence, and exquisite beauty, make them- 
selves felt through ever so debased a medium. Per- 
haps the most remarkable of his speeches — the most 
original and characteristic of his peculiar mind — ^were 
those he made at the different aggregate meetings of 
the Roman Catholics, which took place at intervals 
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daring the agitation for emancipation. Then he had 
a wider field and a more iaspiring andience than even 
at the meetings of the Association ; for, at the latter, 
the cautious spirit of O'Connell prevailed almost with- 
out restraint; the jealons eye of the government 
watched, with lynx-like precision, every noovement of 
so dangerous an organization; and even the enthn- 
fiasm and valorous fancy of a Sheil were restrained 
within the limits of a technical constrnction of the lib- 
erty of public speech. But the aggregate meetings 
were more a matter of open, public, constitutional right, 
and there the enthusiastic and indignant orator revel- 
ed in the wild freedom of conscious power and irre* 
sistible impulse. The full force and beauty of those 
speeches can now scarcely be appreciated but by those 
who were so fortunate as to hear them. They left 
an impression which has never been effaced by even 
the more perfect and chastened productions of the 
maturer mind of the orator. One of his greatest tri- 
umphs was on the occasion pf that miracle — morally, 
still more than politically, a miracle — the Clare elec- 
tion. Nor should we forget to mention, among hia 
great orations, his speech at a great meeting (at Car- 
low, if we remember rightly), where, taking the first 
chapter of Exodus for his theme, and with the Bible 
in his hand, he quoted, with a solemnity and effect 
electrical on the sympathies of a religious and enthu- 
* sinstic people, the words of the inspired writer, and 
founded on them an impassioned appeal to his coun- 
trymen to persevere in their career — to press onward 
to the goal appointed for them, heedless of the fears 
of the timid or the suggestions of the compromising. 
Words are inadequate to convey the efiTect of this 
speech ; nor was the speech one of words only ; it 
was the action, the fine harmony between the thoughts 
and the expression, when the feelings were wrought 
up to the highest pitch of tension in the enthusiasm 
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inspired by the caaie, and the sympathy of the mnl* 
titude around ; all thesg drew forth the hidden strength 
of his nature, till he poured forth the full force of his 
ferrid soul into his solemn theme. 

A very short period found him in the House of 
Commons. As soon as the Emancipation-bill qualified 
him, as a Roman Catholic, to sit, his ambition, or the 
tactics of the Association, led to his being put forward 
for the county of Louth. He was unsuccessful ; and 
was ultimately content to slip into parliament for a 
nomination borough — ^that of Milburne Port. In 1831, 
on the 2l8t of March, he made his first speech in the 
House of Commons, on the second reading of the 
Reform-bill. He had not long proceeded with his 
address ere the House perceived, and acknowledged 
by their cheers, that they had in him, as in Mr. Ma- 
caulay, a mine of oratorical wealth, and a perpetual 
source of the highest gratification. His reputation 
for power and originality as a speaker had preceded 
liim ; and the utmost anxiety was manifested to hear 
his maiden essay. In this respect he was differently 
situated from his eloquent rival. From Mr. Shell, all 
men expected much ; Mr. Macaulay's powers, except, 
of course, as an essayist, were known only to a com- 
paratively few of his personal friends, and those who 
had been his cotemporaries at Cambridge. If he 
therefore naade, by comparison, a more brilliant speech, 
and achieved a more complete triumph, great allow- 
ance must be made for surprise. Mr. Sheil, notwith- 
standing the extravagant expectations formed of him, 
also achieved a triumph ; but it took him a longer time 
to acquire his absolute ascendency as an orator. Peo- 
ple, too, were always afraid that his nationality, which 
had been so useful in the agitation, would every now 
and then break out in some anti-English demonstra- 
tion. 

But Mr. Sheil showed himself almost as great a 
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tactician as he was a rhetorician. The war over and the 
victory woo, be buried the sword and forbore to exalt 
over the ranqniahed. Throughout hia Bubsequent parlia- 
mentary career, he haa identified himielf with an Engliah 
party ; and while 0till advocating, with eloquence aa 
energetic but more chastened, the •* wrongs" of Ire- 
land, he has never run counter to the feelings of the 
English as a nation. In this respect he diifers from 
Mr. 0*Connell and the parti pritre as much as from 
« Young Ireland*' or the party republican. Ghratitude 
for emancipation made him, together with the new 
Irish Catholic members, vote with the mass of the 
English people on the Reform question. That grati- 
tude has never died within him. The penal laws on 
the Roman Catholics he conceived to be the real 
badge of national subjugation ; those once abrogated, 
he considered himself one of the people of the British 
empire, and while still urging on parliament the grad- 
ual fulfillment of the contract of 1629, in what he would 
call its. spirit as well as its letter, he never forgot that 
justice to England was quite as sacred a duty as justice 
to Ireland : not so all his friends. 

This tact and abstinence in Mr. Shell very materially 
lessen the difficulty of criticising the speeches he made 
in parliament. If they are ever disfigured, it is not 
by wrong sentiment or the undue infusion of political 
feeling : their blemishes are obvious only in a critical 
point of view, and are at the same time so entirely 
counterbalanced by their beauties, that they might be 
passed over, were it not that their exposure might 
possibly prevent a very seductive example beiKg fol- 
lowed by others. It should be added, too, that our 
remarks apply to Mr. SheiPs speeches a$ delivered^ 
not as printed in the newspapers. From the extraor- 
dinary rapidity of his utterance, and the abrupt tran- 
sitions of voice in which his enthusiasm and ardor 
lead him to indulge, even the most experienced re* 
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poiteni fiod a difliculty' in rendering his speeches with 
perfect fidelity and freedom. It is obvious that an 
orator whose beauties of style depend so much upon 
the most slight and evanescent tenches, the nicest 
discrimination of langnage, the artful collocation of 
words and sentences, so as to make emphasis supply 
in many cases the thought which parliamentary cus- 
tom wiU not permit to be expressed in words, must 
suffer irrevocable damage, if in the process of transmu- 
tation the fine aroma is lost, or the exquisite tints and 
shades confounded in a general flatness and tameness 
of coloring. Nor is the case mended when he after- 
ward writes his own speeches. He then fUls into 
nearly the same error. The heat of his mind has 
cooled, and he can not so speedily reproduce it. 
Sometimes an intelligent and able reporter will pro- 
duce a better version than his own. 

An analysis of Mr. Shell's speeches would show 
them to be in the highest degree artificial. It is his 
object to produce, by the 'most elaborate selection of 
themes, the most chosen forms of phrase, and the 
most refined art in their arrangement, the same effect 
which the spontaneous efforts of an earnest orator 
would have bad in the highest powers always at com- 
mand. Mr. Shell speaks but seldom, and takes much 
time to prepare his speeches, which, though delivered 
with all the air of passion and abandonment which the 
enthusiasm of the moment might be supposed to in- 
spire, are studied even in the most minute particulars, 
— in the words chosen, the contrasts of ideas and 
imagery^ the tone of voice, the very gesture. This 
preparation may not extend, perhaps, to every part of 
the speech : in the level portions, or in those allusions 
which are called forth by what has happened during 
the debate, he trusts in a great measure to the im- 
pulse or the judgment of the moment, though eve& 
Here yon may every now and then detect a phrase or 
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a Ihoaght which smftlls of the lamp; but the great 
passagea of the speech — ^those which the world aher- 
ward admires, aud which, in iact, form the fbundatioa 
of the fame of the orator — these are hewn, chiseled^ 
and polished with all the tender care of a sculptor^ 
rehearsed with all their possible effects, and kept in 
reserve until the moment when they may be inoorpo-> 
rated, in all their brilliancy and perfection, with the 
less conspicuous parts, where they shine forth re^^ 
splendenUy, like bright gems .in a dull setting. It is 
in rhetoric and sarcasm that he is most distinguished. 
As a rhetorician he is almost perfect. No man whom 
this generation has ever heard speak equals him in the 
power witli which he works out an idea, an argument, 
or an illustration, so as to make it carry all the force 
and weight of which it can possibly be made capable ; 
and this, although it is really the result of such art, 
is done by means apparently so simple that the hear- 
er's mind is unconsciously cnptivatod. A happy 
adaptation of some common thought, an infusion of 
nervous metaphor, which gives a coloring to a whole 
passage without leaving open any point tangible to 
opposition ; delicate antithesis, the more effective from 
its not appearing forced ; — ^these are among the many 
arts which Mr. Sheil uses to insinuate his views and 
feelings into the mind, while avoiding the appearance 
of making a deliberate assault, or laying himself out to 
entrap or to persuade. Occasionally there are bursts of 
passionate eloquence, which it requires all your skep- 
ticism to make you believe are not the warm outpour- 
ings of an excited mind : but so you may say of a 
Kemble or a Macready. In his speeches on Irish 
subjects especially this apparent sincerity is most con- 
spicuous. His heart always appears to be in his ap- 
peals to the English nation on behalf of his country; 
and no doubt at many times he must fling olf his habits 
of preparation, and give rein to his feelings or his 
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imagination. In speaking of Ireland, he personifies 
her — talks of her and her wrongs as he would of some 
lovely and injured woman, whose cause he was es- 
pousing. Sometimes his propensity to personify runs 
him into extremes. Speaking of the address for a 
Coercion-bill in 1833, he characterized it as one ** which 
struck Ireland dumb, and clapped a padlock on her 
lips ; though it never could stop the throbbing of her 
big and indignant heart !" One of his most remarkable 
and beautiful outbursts of nationality was in 1837, in 
his celebrated attack on Lord Lyndhurst for his ** alien*' 
speech. Alluding to the alledged charge that the Irish 
were aliens in blood and religion, he delivered this 
magoificent burst : — 

" Where was Arthur, Duke of Wellington, when 
those words were uttered ? Methinks he should have 
started up to disclaim them. 

* The battles, seiges, fortunes that he'd pass'd,' 

ought to have come back upon him. He ought to have 
remembered that, from the earliest achievement in 
which he displayed that military genius which has 
placed him foremost in the annals of modern warfare, 
down to that last and surpassing combat which has made 
his name imperishable — from Assaye to Waterloo — the 
Irish 'soldiers with whom your armies were filled, 
were the inseparable auxiliaries to the glory with 
which his unparalleled successes have been crowned. 
Whose were the athletic arms that drove your bayo- 
nets at Vimiera through the phalanxes that never 
reeled in the shock of war before ? What desperate 
valor climbed the steeps and filled the moats of Bada- 
jos? All, all his victories should have rushed and 
crowded back upon his memory — Vimiera, Badajos, 
Salamanca, Albuera, Toulouse — and, last of all, the 
greatest. Tell me, for you were there — I appeal to 
the gallant soldier before me (pointing to Sir Henry 
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Hardinge), who bears, I know, a geoerous heart in an 
intrepid breast — ^tell me, for yoa must needs remem- 
ber, on that day when the destinies of mankind were 
trembling in the balance, while death fell in showers 
upon them; when the artillery of France, leveled 
with the precision of the most deadly science, pkiyed 
upon them ; when her legions, incited by the yoice, 
inspired by the example of their mighty leader, rushed 
again and again to the contest ; — ^tell me if, for an in- 
stant (when to hesitate for an instant was to be lost), 
the « aliens^ blanched ? And when, at length, the mo- 
ment for the last decisive movement had arrived ; when 
the valor so long wisely checked, was at last let loose ; 
when, with words familiar but immortal, the great 
captain exclaimed, « Up, lads, and at them !' — ^tell me 
if Catholic Ireland with less heroic valor than the na- 
tives of your own glorious isle precipitated herself 
upon the foe ! The blood of England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, flowed in the same stream, on the same field ; 
when the chill morning dawned, their dead lay cold 
and stark together ; in the same deep pit their bodies 
were deposited ; the green arm of spring is now break- 
ing on their commingled dust; the dew falls from 
heaven upon their union in the grave. Partakers in 
every peril, in the glory shall we not participate? 
And shall we be told, as a requital, that we are es- 
tranged from the noble country for whose salvation 
our life-blood was poured out ?*' 

The effect produced by this passage will not be 
easily forgotten. The passionate vehemence of the 
speaker and the mournful music of his voice were a living 
echo to the deep emotions with which his soul seemed 
charged. Lord Lyndhurst was in the House at the 
time, and although conscious that the whole passage 
was only a beautiful phantasmagoria raised by the art 
of the rhetorician, still he could not but admire. It 
would seem invidious to attempt to neutraliae so fine a 
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bant of feeling, but a few words of truth will go far to 
do it : it uDfortunately happens that Mr. Sheil him- 
self, in a speech at the Koman Catholic Association in 
January, 1823, laid down in distinct and unequivocal 
terms the very same doctrine — that the Irish were 
aliens — for giving currency to which he so successfully 
assailed Lord Lyndburst with the keen arrows of his 
oblivious passion. 

Metaphor and antithesis are the chief agents -he 
uses in his speeches. Sometimes the latter is exquis- 
itely perfect ; sometimes, on the other hand, labored 
and clumsy, and so forced as to defeat itself. Too 
often be is run away with by the seduction of this 
pleasing but mechanical mode of pointing thoughts, to 
the manifest injury and weakening of his argument, or 
of the genera] tone he wishes to convey. Then you 
see that he is only the orator, the sentence-maker, the 
painter of brilliant pictures ; that he wishes his tri- 
umphs to be more over the passions or the imagination 
than over the reason or the judgment. His style has 
other defects akin to these. For instance, he will 
often sacrifice the real strength of a phrase, and en- 
danger the success of the thought or argument it con- 
▼eys, led away by the seductive sound of some word 
or words rhythmically pleasing in combination, but the 
application of which in such a manner the judgment 
rejects ; and he will also lose the force and beauty of 
real antithesis in the glitter or the novelty of its false 
counterpart. For an odd paradoxical phrase he will 
risk the simplicity and truth of a sentence. Speaking 
of the Whig Tithe-bill, he exclaimed, ** Tithes are to 
be abolished. How ? By providing for them a sepul- 
cher, from which they are to rise in an immortal re- 
suscitation !" This is an abuse of language. His met- 
aphors are bold and striking. Among many brilliant 
things in his speeches against Lord Stanley, he said, 
«t ^he people of Ireland behold the pinnacles of the 
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Ettablithment ihattered by the lightning of Grattan^f 
eloquence." 

He excelfl in larcattie hnmor, which it generally 
eonreyed in the mott delicate touches. He la like 
Lord Lyndhurtt in the apparent ease and artletsneae 
with which he infuset the most keen and cutting allu- 
tiont, by the addition of a word or the turn of a ten- 
tence in the midtt of the most level argument. He 
seldom makes a ** dead set** at his victim, like Lord 
Brougham, and he therefore produces the more effect. 
Some of his smartest hits of this kind were at Lord 
Stanley. It was he who spoke of that minister a« 
•* the then Secretary-at-war with Ireland ;** and, when 
alluding to Sir James Graham in council with the no- 
ble lord, he spoke of them as <*Lord Stanley and hU 
eonfederaU.** On another occasion, speaking of »• di- 
vine service," as referred to in act of parliament, he 
jetted in a parenthesis (" Divine is an alias for Prot- 
estant**) well understood by Roman Catholics, and 
liaving as much force as twenty elaborate speeches. 
He is not very reverent in his jokes. Alluding to the 
Temporalities-act, he observed that *« Lord Stanley 
had struck off ten bishops at one blow : he blew off 
ten mitres from the head of the hierarchy at a single 
puff.** If he can make a witty point or shape a felici- 
tous phrase, no fastidiousness of tAste or delicacy of feel- 
ing restrains him from wreaking his wit on an antagonist. 
There are several instances on record where it has 
done this toward individuals, though never in an ill-na- 
tured or spiteful spirit. He is equally liberal in hie 
sarcastic allusions to classes or bodies of men, and not 
more delicate. We remember an instance, in one of 
his speeches, which illustrates this peculiarity in hia 
style : he had been drawing a somewhat gbwing and 
overcharged picture of the good results to ensue from 
church reform, and he summed them up in terms 
of characteristic power, and of a degree of coars enesa 
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BOt often met with in his speeches. He said, as a cli- 
max to his anticipations of good, that when these re- 
forms should have l>een effected, «• the bloated paunch 
of the nnwieldly rector would no longer heave in holy 
magnitude beside the shrinking abdomen of the starv- 
ing and miserably prolific curate." 

Sometimes his sarcasm on individuals is really sear- 
ing, sometimes playfully severe. We remember an 
amusing instance of the latter: — ^One day, at the Cath- 
olic AssociatioD, a volunteer patriot (a Mr. Addis, we 
believe) came forward and made a very strong speech, 
more remarkable for enthusiasm than prudence, in 
wluch he offered if necessary, to lay his head on the 
block in the cause of Ireland. His address was rather 
a dangerous one to those whom he professed to serve, 
as the crown lawyers were at that time more than 
usually on the alert. Mr. Sheil desired publicly to 
counteract the possible mischief; he rose, aod, with 
his peculiar sarcastic emphasis, observed, •« The hon- 
orable gentleman has just made us an oblation of his 
head ; he has accompanied his offer with abundant 
evidence of the value of the sacrifice.'* Columns of 
abuse from Mr. O'Connell would not have proved half 
so effective as this quiet rebuke. 

But we must draw these observations to a close. 
The characteristics and defects of his speeches have 
been more dwelt upon, because his eccentricities of 
delivery have been frequentiy and powerfully described. 
There is a striking correspondence between his per- 
sonal peculiarities and the leading features of his 
speeches. He is unique as an orator. There is a har- 
mony between the outer and inner man which you do 
not find in others — ^for instance, in Mr. Macaulay. 
Having read his speeches, if you see him, you are not 
surprised to find that it was from him that they pro- 
ceeded. Small in stature, delicately formed, with a 
stroni^y marked eountmuioce full of expression, he 
O 
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looks the man of gaoins, and betrayt in er^ry motioa 
that impolsive temperanieDt oo which excitement acta 
like a whirlwind. He seems •• of imagination all com* 
pact.** Yon see the liod j, trat yon think of the mind. 
It is embodied passion, thovght, fancy-^not mere or* 
ganized matter. •* Look ! what comes here ?— « grave 
nnto a soul, hoMiog the eternal spirit against its will !** 
you are tempted to exclaim with the poet, who of all 
others could hare appreciated such rare products of 
'Nature's loye-labor, such unnsoal Mendings of the spir- 
itual and the material. Yet there is nothing of the 
'beautiful in a physical sense, little of that personal per* 
fection or refinement which nude a Byron or a Shelley 
*eo loTod or worshiped by their intimates. The charm 
of Mr. Sheirs appearance consists in the striking and 
powerful deretopment of intellect— in the quick reflex 
of thought in the features, the mobility of body, the 
firm grasp, as it were, which is taken by the mind of 
the corporeal frame, making it the ready and obedient 
slave of its slightest and most sudden will. Thoroughly 
masculine in moral strength, in the intensity of his feel- 
ings, and the strong power with which he impresses 
them on others, Mr. 8heil has also all the femineity 
which we attach to our idea of the poetical tempera* 
raent, though it shows itself not in personal delicacy or 
symmetry so much as in a supreme and serene control 
Over the body by the spirit. There is more of Ed- 
mund Kean than of Shelley in this transparency of the 
corporeal man to the intellectual light within. The 
present writer has elsewhere said, speaking of Mr. 
Sheil*s personal appearance : 

«» Small in stature and make, like so many men of 
genius, he bears the marks of a delicate organization. 
The defects of a figure not disproportioned, and yet 
not strictly symmetrical, are overlooked in the play of 
the all-ioformiog mind, which keeps the frame and 
Umbs in rsnul and harmonious motion when in action. 
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The body, though so small in itselC is snrmounled hy m 
head which leods it dignity — a head, though propor- 
tionately small in size, yet so fall of intellectual devel- 
opment, so wide-browed, that, while it seems large In 
itself, it raises the apparent stature of the wiry frame 
cm which it rests. The fordiead is broad and promi^ 
nent, but, at first sight, it rather contradicts the vsnal 
deyelopment of the inC^ectual; though real^ deep 
and high, it seems to overhang the brow. Under it 
gleams an eye, piercing and restless even in the repeee 
of the mind, bat indescribably bright and deep-meaning 
when excited. The mouth, small, sharp, — ^the lipa 
chiseled fine, till, under the influence of passion, they 
are almost transparent like a shell-*-is a quick ally ia 
giving point and meaning to the subtilest ideas of the 
ever^«:tive bram ; apt in its Kean-like expression, ahke 
of the withering sarcasm, the delicate irony, or the 
overwhelming burst of sincere and passionate vehe*- 
mence. The features, generally, are small, but, under 
the influence of ennobliag emotion, they seem to ex«- 
pand, until, at times, they look grand, almost heroic^ 
Yet when the baser passions obtain the mastery over 
this child of impulse*— as they will, sometimes, over the 
best in the heat of par^ warfiire—^these features, so 
capable of giving expression to all that elevates our 
moral and intellectual nature, become contracted — ^the 
paleness of concentrated passion ovenpreads them. 
Instead of the eloqaent earnestness of high-wrought 
feeling, you see (but this is rare indeed) the gloating 
hue of suppressed rage, the tremokms restraint of cau- 
tious spite. In place of the dilated eye, and featares 
flashed with noble elevation of soul, or conscious pride 
ai intellectoal power, you have a keeor piercing, adder- 
like glance, withering, iascinatiog, but no kmger beau- 
tifuL Yet the intellect, though for a time the alave of 
passion, is the intellect still.*' 
His peculiar style of elojqueoce, his rapidity of utter* 
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Mce, variety tnd impreMi?eoaM of actioti« and harmo* 
oioua tooet of yoice— now deep and richly melodiona in 
the expression of solemn emotion, now load and pier* 
ciDg in the excitement of pas8bn-^-«lmost defy descrip* 
tion. Imagine all the beauties of Kean's performance 
of Othello crowded into half-an-hoar*s highly sustained 
ekKjuence, and you have some tangible idea of what is 
the effect. While the impulse b upon him he seems 
as if possessed, his nature is stirred to its very depths* 
the fountains of his soul pour forth unceasingly the liv- 
ing waters. His head glows like a ball of fire, the soul 
struggles through every outlet of expression. His 
arms, now raised aloft, as if in imprecation, are, in a 
moment, extended downward, as if in supplication, the 
clenched fingers clasped like those of one in strong ag- 
ony. Anon, and the small, thin, delicate, wiry hand is 
stretched forth, the face assumes an expression the 
very ideal of the sarcastic, and the finger of scorn is 
pointed toward the object of attack. A thousand vary- 
ing expressions, each powerful and all-beautiful, are 
crowded into the brief time during which his excite- 
ment (which, like that of actors, though prepared, b 
genuine while it lasts) hurries him on to pour forth his 
whole sool in language of such elegance and force. 

Mr. Shell occupies a position different from that of 
most of his countrymen in Parliament. The Irish 
member who most approaches him in intellectual qual- 
ities, though not in actual eloquence, is Mr. Wyse* 
Like Mr. Wyse, he has associated himself with the 
Whig party, who chose him to be one of their minis- 
ters when they desired to fraternize with the Irish 
Catholics, because he was at once talented, moderate, 
and respectable. For joining them he was made the 
subject of vh*alent abuse by the extreme party in Ire- 
land, but he has too much steadiness of purpose and 
good sense to be much affected by it. His position in 
the House is well earned, not merely by his elo- 
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qnence, bat also by the general amenity of his dis- 
position, whether as a politician or a private individ- 
ual. Were all the Irish members like Mr. Sheil, the 
Irish question might be speedily and satisfactorily 
settled. 



LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 



Lord George Bentinck is quite a phenomenon in 
politics. Fifteen years ago, when he, as the phrase 
goes, •* broke down** in the House of Commons, he was 
supposed to be extinguished as a public man. During 
the long interval between the year 1831 and the early 
part of the session of 1846, when he suddenly set lance 
in rest against Sir Robert Peel, he was so quiescent 
in the House of Commons as to be scarcely remem- 
bered except by those who industriously search the 
division-lists ; nor was he ever heard of, save on one 
or two occasions when subjects connected with the 
laws on gaming came before parliament, until within 
the last few months. But the great crisis on the Corn- 
law question forced him, together with so many other 
earnest and high-minded men, out of his seclusion, 
and, perhaps, his native strength has only shown itself 
the more because it has been left to its own rough and 
natural development, not enervated by the habit of 
parliamentary training. If the simile be a stale one, 
it is not the less applicable, when we say that he is quite 
a phoenix, though no one would have predicted in 1831, 
or at any period since, that he would ever rise into 
eminence as a politician. 

Lord George Bentinck belongs to the class of men 
who have greatness thrust upon them. It is probable, 
that up to within a week of his being chosen as the 
leader of the Protectionists in parliament, he had not 
the most remote idea of ever taking a prominent part 
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in the debates on the Corn-bill, much lets of being the 
head of a party, with a remote prospect of a place in 
the goveroment of the country. HU previous habita 
and purooita, no less than the teodency of his mind, 
and his indifference to political passions and influences, 
had unfitted him for such a position. We will venture 
to say, that astonished as the whole House of Com- 
mons was when it was discovered that the mantle of 
leadership had fallen on him, no one wondered at it 
more than the noble lord himself. In their first be- 
wilderment at the desertion of their acknowledged 
leaders, the Protectionist or country party knew not 
where to turn for substitutes. *« Young England" offer* 
ed itself; but good intentions unaccompanied by knowl- 
edge of mankind, and that *« crooked wisdom" which 
weighs in politics, were not enough for a party in such 
Budden straits as the agriculturists were then in. 
Lord John Manners exhibited talents which promised 
to develop one day into a genius for philosophic 
etatesmansbip : but the subjects involved in the Corn- 
law struggle were uncongenial to his mind. Mr. 
Stafford O'Brien, till then only known as a sort of amia- 
ble pedant in politics, a doctrinaire of a somewhat 
dogmatic school, made one brilliant speech, for which 
Sir Robert Peel in vain endeavored to bribe him to 
his side by praise and flattery ; but after that effort, al- 
though, tempted strongly to press forward, be declined 
to vault into the vacant saddle. Mr. Disraeli bad long 
astonished the House by his powerful philippics, his 
concentrated saixsasms against the premier; all acknowl- 
edged his talent as a debater, and listened to his speech- 
es with a keen interest and eager anticipation thereto- 
fore only accorded to the first men in parliament : but 
in his case it was felt that an intemperate and vindic- 
tive hostility to an individual was a bad guaranty for 
the expectant tiustee of the interests of a party; that 
it was probable he would rather promote his own pev- 
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•ooal etmte thao Uwl of hw followerf . He wu adoiit- 
ted to be iovaloable aa ao ally, but hit claimi to be m 
leader were tet aside. At thif critit it was that Lord 
George Bentinck was suddenly choseo to bead the oppo- 
sition to Sir Robert Peel in the House of Commons. Po- 
sition and talent combined to elevate him to this proud 
position. It was necessary that the man who was to 
be, for however brief a period, the leader of the landed 
aristocracy, or, at least, a great part of them, should 
have hereditary associations with the landed interest. 
Mere ability as a debater, or mere steadfastness and 
earnestness of character, would not alone qualify for 
the leadership. An unusual combination of those qual- 
ities, allied, moreover, to tact, sagacity, and knowledge 
of mankind, was required for the post ; and that com- 
bination the diflferent heads of the country party seem- 
ed by common consent to ascribe to Lord Oeorge Ben- 
tinck. His antecedents partly favored the beliei^ and 
partly contradicted it. He had been for many years 
in parliament, a silent observer of all political events, 
as far as the House of Comn»ons was concerned, but 
privately mixed up as a partisan with the leading mem- 
bers of the Conservative party, who had many and 
frequent means of ascertaining and testing the ster- 
ling qualities of his character. He had also, as he 
has himself stated in parliament, been private secre- 
tary to Mr. Canning ; and it was well known that that 
distingnbhed man held him in very high esteem, believ- 
ing that he was capable of great distinction in the 
political world, if a constitutional indolence did not pre- 
Tent him from exerting himself. On the other hand* 
his well known devotion to uncongenial pursuits, and 
the notoriety he had acquired in the sporting worldt 
exposed him to some ridicule when he stepped forward 
as a leader, and made his chances of success appear to 
be so much the less. But he did not thrust himself for- 
ward; he Yias in a manner forced into tho front rank* 
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HaTing ooce accepted die honorable but oneroiu 
task, from tfaat hour he devoted himself to it, body aod 
mind. No exertion, no application was considered by 
him too great, if the result of it would be to render 
him more fit for his task. 

Had the question in dispute been more of a mere 
party question — ^had it, for instance, been such a ques- 
tion as that of Emancipation, where appeals to a po« 
litical honor and denunciations of mioisterial treachery 
would have formed the staple of the speeches to be 
delivered, and when the tactics of management would 
be almost confined to mere resistance, the sudden ac- 
ceptance of the leadership would not have involved so 
much mental responsibility. But in the case in ques- 
tion, the position of a new leader was quite difierent. 
The combined knowledge of the statesman and the 
political economist had to be brought to bear on a 
question abounding in statistics of the most varied kind, 
statistics' changing with almost every week ; and this 
in the face of watchful and able opponents on both 
aides of the House, as well those who had been en- 
gaged during their public life in assailing the positions 
to be taken up, as those who, having all along defend- 
ed them, now suddenly abandoned them, and, know- 
ing their weak points, turned that knowledge to advan- 
tage. To fill such a post, then, was no slight under- 
taking for a man like Lord George Bentiock, bred, as 
he says, a soldier, who was an active politician only in 
what he is pleased to call, in modesty of spirit, the 
(* humblest ofilce which a political man can fill," and 
who for so many years had turned almost his whole 
attention to other and less dignified pursuits. 

His success was signal. The first speech of any 
importance he made on the Corn question appeared, 
on the face of the newspaper reports, to be a failure. 
In the House it was no such thing. The noble lord 
had an object in protracting his speech, and to occom- 
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pltoh tbat, he laeriileed lome of iu power and effect. 
He did not rite till a late hour, and then contiDoed 
epeakiog for lo long a time tbat the Hoaae grew impa- 
tient, and much confnaion prevailed toward the close, 
of hit addretf . But in thote parti of it which were 
heard, and which, in fact, contained the real pith of hit 
argument, such a ttriking acquaintance with the com- 
plex and extentive factt, and tueh a power of argn- 
ment, were exhibited, that the noble lord, prolix as he 
wat, made a yerjr deep iroprettion on the House. Hie 
very next speech, mside under more favorable circum* 
stances, confirmed it; Lord George displayed so ae« 
curate and complete a knowledge of his subject, that 
even detraction was silent. Opponents were as ready 
as his own supporters to admire his displays. They 
knew from experience what an amount of application 
must have been given in order to enable him to obtain 
so thorough a mastery over so difficult a subject. 

Lord George Beotinck, as may be supposed, has not 
attained, or even approximated to perfection as an or- 
ator. He was too much preoccupied with his subject 
to be able to strike out any new style of oratory for 
himself; it was enough to be able to deliver his speech 
with an average ability. So he trusted to old, time- 
honored forms in action, intonation, and delivery — ^forms 
long since abandoned by all but a few members of 
either House, and which, like csst-off habits, have 
traveled down through different classes, till they now 
dignify and embellish that kind of eloquence which one 
hears after dinner at the London Tavern. It is sin- 
gular to notice how the infusion of the popular and 
mercantile element into the representative system haa 
affected the oratory as well as the opinions and votes 
in parliament. Until within the last twen^ years or 
so, gentlemen intended for public life were regularly 
trained for public speaking ; a course under the elocu- 
tion-master was deemed essential to an aspirant fot 
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honors. The consequence was, that the genera) chiir- 
acteristics of public speskera were rery similar. A 
tediously slow delivery, extreme pomposity, verbosity, 
and monotony, action in what has been termed the 
«« pump-handle*' style, marked them all, and may still 
be found in great perfection in many whose old-fadiion- 
ed oratory defies and survives innovation. The crown- 
ing virtue of this style in the eyes of its professors 
seems to be to end every sentence intended to be em- 
phatic with a sudden jerk and a twang. Lord George 
Bentinck fell naturally into tMa style wlien he first be- 
gan his recent opposition ; but conflict and the influ- 
ence of example have altered his style, even in this 
brief space of time. Yet to that which he gradually 
abandoned, his aristocratic bearing gave a kind of char* 
acteristic interest, well adapted to the subject-matter 
on which his speeches were delivered. Taken as a 
whole, bearing in mind the noble descent of the speak- 
er, his whole aspect so essentiaUy aristocratic, his 
speeches were emphatically a protest from the living 
representative of a past generation of statesmen, and 
of a code of political morality long since abandoned, 
against a new race of statesmen, untried for good, and 
suspected of evil. But for some time past, Lord 
George Bentinck has adapted his style much more to 
the modern tastes of the House of Commons. He 
speaks with more brevity and more to the point, and 
has got rid of an unpleasant drawling tone and a habit 
of hesitation. Fewer statistics and more argument 
characterize his politico-economic speeches, while his 
purely party or personal displays exhibit a power and vig- 
or not shown in his earlier efforts. In his personal at- 
tacks on Sir Robert Peel, he allowed the warmth and 
sincerity of his feeliogs to carry him farther than has 
been usual in what Mr. Disraeli called these «* mealy- 
mouthed*' days ; but then it should be remembered that 
he beKeves Sir Robert Peel to have acted, politically. 
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widi uiifainieM toward one for whom Lord George 
entertaioed the most ardent affection and respect, and 
that all men are not bo conBtituted as to be able to 
treat politics at a mere game, in which only a kind of 
sham feeling is to be allowed to intermingle. Apart 
from the question of the propriety of these attacks, 
however, the energy and debating power they exhib- 
ited show that the noble lord can be, when aroused, a 
dangerous antagonist. 

Lord George Bentinck's elevation was an accident 
of the Anti- Corn-law agitation. Certainly but for the 
effect of that agitation he would hare continued a silent 
member in the House of Commons. It took much to 
arouse him from his retirement ; but, having been once 
set in motion, we should be tempted to predict that he 
will hereafter take a distinguished position in political 
affairs. 



MR. VILLIERS. 



ApTocACT of a repeal of the CororlawB has been the 
one epecial political hobby of the Honorable Charles 
Pelham Villiers — a hobby he rode round the political 
arena with that degree of flourish which usually at- 
tends hobby-horsemanship, until the real men and 
horses of the Anti-Corn-law League came on the 
scene. Year after year he made his formal motion for 
repeal of the Corn-laws, and delivered almost the same 
speech — at least, the same arguments applied to new 
facts — ^with but little effect upon the House. Some- 
times he was <* counted out ;" sometimes the matter 
was disposed of by a single speech from the govern- 
ment, or latterly from an agricultural member ; but at 
all times the subject was regarded as a disagreeable 
one, not improved by the mode in which the honor- 
able member handled it, and the House was always 
as thin as a decent respect for the proprieties would 
allow. Even after the League had begun to make a 
figure in the House, the annual motion of Mr. Villiers 
still was regarded as an annual bore ; and when at last 
the out-of-doors agitation had invested the subject with 
a greater political interest, other and more powerful 
speakers commanded the attention of the House, and 
Mr. Villiers was, comparatively speaking, lost in the 
throng, although still allowed to retain his original po- 
sition, as the parliamentary organ of the party. 

The natural inference is, that a man who would so 
long persevere in the advocacy of any particular set of 
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Opinions, must be Bincere in holding them. That, at 
least, is the obrioas, as well as the most charitable in- 
terpretation. But it has long been the practice with 
ambitious men who desired to rise in the House of 
Commons, to connect themselves with some particular 
question, and to attract attention by the pertinacity 
with which they enforce their projects or their views 
annually on the House. A hundred instances force 
themselves on the mind immediately. Now, it did 
not require any very great degree of foresight in Mr. 
Villiers to see that the subject of the Corn-laws must 
one day or other, at no distant period, force itself on 
the legislature, and that an advocate on the popular 
side could not but in the long run have his reward. 
This may account for the singular perseverance of the 
honorable member in his difficult, and for a long time 
discouraging task. 

Perseverance is the characteristic of Mr. Villiers* 
There is perseverance in his conduct as a Member of 
parliament, perseverance in the unique perpetuation 
of his arguments during so many years, perseverance 
in the energetic monotony of his voice, perseverance, 
ay, in his very gait as he moves on, apparently so un- 
mindful of what is passing around him, stooping more 
from weight of thought than physical weakness, hii 
hands crossed behind him, with quick and plodding step. 
To this perseverance he mainly- owes his public posi- 
tion. It was tantamount to proof that he was in earn- 
est; and, as moral force prevails so much more than 
pure reason in modern politics, an earnest man will 
always become more or less an influential one. 

The importance of Mr. Villiisrs as a speaker must 
be measured by the value of his arguments, for they 
derive no additional weight from his mode of delivBr- 
ing them. A. man who, as far as politics are concerned, 
has devoted his whole energies to otae su'bji^t, could 
scarcely fail to make himself master of it. Thia baa 
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bean the case of Mr. Villieni. His one idea of free- 
trade assumed in his mind a prismatic variety of as- 
pects.. He turned and twisted it until it would have 
been almost impossible to place it in a new point of 
view. It is only just to him to say that he differs 
from most popular advocateSf in this respect — that 
while he enforces his convictions vigorously, and with 
resolute determination, he does not merely deal in 
vague dogmatic assertions, or declamatory violence* 
He argues rather than affirms, and appeals rather 
than denounces. In his best speeches there has al- 
ways been considerable logical force. In this respect, 
if not in general acquaintance with his subject, he 
equals, if sometimes he does not excel, Mr. Cobden. 
But an these advantages are neutralized by his mode 
of delivery, which is neither stimulating nor dignified. 
A hard, grinding, plodding, though forcible monotony 
of voice, with a pronunciation the (almost) vulgarity of 
which strikes one the more as coming from a man of 
noble birth, are not helped by his action and delivery, 
both of which are commonplace in the extreme. He 
never was nor ever will be a favorite as a speaker, 
whether m the House or at public meetings. 



MR. T. MILNER GIBSON. 



Mr. MiLZfxii Gibbon owed hit el«7fttlon to office to 
bif own unaided talentf . He if a fresh and a ttrildog 
instancy of the practical liberality of our inatitutioM 
(however ariftocratic may be their superficial aspect), 
which makes it almost a matter of certainty that a 
man of talent will rise to high offices in the state, if 
be hare the requisite conduct and perseverance. Mr. 
Gibson early displayed parliamentary talents of a high 
order, and although his elevation has been more sud- 
den than could have been expected two or three years 
ago, it might have been confidently predicted that, if 
his ambition lay in the direction of office, it would, at 
DO very distant period, be gratified. 

But the public were scarcely prepared — Mr. Gibson 
himself could not have been — to expect that he would 
figure in the position of Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade under Whig auspices. In no invidious sense 
of the term, he may be said to have been an advent- 
urer — a respectable and successful o^e, but still an 
adventurer. Looking back at his career, it does not 
seem that he has had any necessary or natural con- 
nection with the parties to which he has from time 
to time allied himself. He has traded on his talents, 
with an aptitude for observing the signs of the times, 
and an alacrity in profiting by his knowledge. He had 
read and seen enough to know, that even in the times of 
purely aristocratic parliaments a good ready speaker 
would always make a figure, and that since the infosioa 
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of more popolar elemeots into the represeDtation the 
chances of obtaining influence in debate, or over the 
public mind out of doors, were very much multiplied, 
if the aspirant was in every respect up to the popular 
mark. Now Mr. Gibson has always, even from his 
first appearance before the public, been able to make, 
at will, rattling, telling speeches; sometimes full of 
playful irony; sometimes of sound, powerful argu- 
ment ; sometimes of glowing clap-traps, such as capti- 
vate the vulgar. He has also that moral pliability, that 
happy knack of imitative enthusiasm, which enable 
the favorites of the multitude to throw themselves 
into any particular movement with well simulated 
fervor. Armed to the teeth with argument to suit 
any or every party, well provided with the small 
change of popular political knowledge, and having at 
his full command that sword of peaceful times, the 
orator's tongue, he saw in the world of party his «* oys- 
ter," which he with that sword hath opened. Not 
quite a demagogue, he has been at all times the poli- 
tician militant, and now he has won the prize, which 
was, to say the least, due more to his talents than his 
consistency. For his path has been a somewhat tor- 
tuous one ; in his party alliances he has proved incon- 
stant. In the blaze of his triumphs as a free-trader, 
the public were apt to forget that he started in the 
House of Commons as a Conservative, if not a Tory ; 
that he had not been long in parliament, ere he ex- 
hibited in his proper person one of the most singular 
and startling instances of sudden «* ratting" of which 
we have any record of late years, at least among men 
of no mark as politicians, no long cemented and well 
known character with which to play at nine-pins. 
For to subordinates it is not given to change fc)ng 
avowed opinions with audacious impunity — to display 
that sublime indifference to the law of political recti- 
tude in wl^icli more powerful persons may indulge. 
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Mr. Gibion wm a bold man to take the stop he did. 
He opeoly avowed his change* if not of opinionat at 
leaat of polioj, and waa too honorable^ or too calcu- 
lating, to play the part of traitmr in the enemjr'a 
camp. It was at the time universally thought that 
his conversion was too sudden to be sincere ; it was 
incomprehensible how a man, who had not even the 
plea of state necessity in his excuse, could, within the 
short space of a few months, be an active partisan on 
both sides of the question ; and there was a dashing 
boldness in the address in which he communicated his 
intention of changing his side that altogether precluded 
the modesty of repentent conviction. One thing was 
at once achieved — ^notoriety. What he might say and 
do was ever after looked to with curiosi^. This was 
a first step to ultimate success. 

For some time his inconsistency placed him under a 
sort of ban. He was listened to, much as Mr. Disraeli 
is listened to, with a reservation of blame on personal 
grounds. In his own conduct he oscillated between 
Russeliism and Radicalism, apparently uncertain which 
would prove the better card. All ihe while he was 
gradually eflacing the memory of his inconsistency, 
and winning his way with the House by his light and 
playful style of speaking, he introduced occasionally 
displays of argumentative power which showed there 
was ** stuff*' in him. At length came his opportunity, — 
that which, it is said, is given to every man once in his 
life* Tbs League began to show symptoms of ito ulti- 
mate popularity and power, and Mr. Gibson, with his 
ready ability and popular style of speaking, alike effect- 
ive in Parliament and with the public, was too desira- 
ble an acquisition to be otherwise than highly prized. 
"With his usual facility he at once threw himself, with 
tiie requisite amount of ardor, into the struggle. He 
became one of the most influential of Mr. Cobden's al- 
lies, was important enough to be a sort of Tribune- 
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AsBOciate in cases where the chief agitator could not 
be pf esentv aod now, at last, he is borne easily and tri- 
umphantly into office, when the object of tiie League 
has been obtained. 

From what has already been said, it will be inferred 
that Mr. Milner Gibson is a very agreeable and able 
.speaker. Whether he rises to make a mere party at- 
tack, or to deliver an argumentative speech, he is equally 
happy and effective. If he never does any thing posi- 
tively brilliant, or that would bear to be remembered 
after the immediate excitement has passed away, he 
constantly treads on the very borders of first-rate ex- 
cellence, and he rarely or never fails. One cause of 
the effectiveness of his speeches is, that looking at him 
you are not prepared to expect so much sterling talent 
and power ; you do not expect wisdom from boys, or 
masculine vigor from women. The small, round, 
whiskerless face of Mr. Gibson, handsome even in 
featmres, and still more so in its vivacious expression, 
his brilliant eyes, and mouth round which a smile is 
ever playing lightly, do not indicate the qualities or the 
pursuits of a popular agitator, any more than does his 
delicate and feminine (not effer^ate) organization. 
And the voice, low-toned but clear, iut^monious, and 
modulated, until it is almost fluty in sound, matches 
singularly with the general aspect; his action while 
speaking, too, being of the most unassuming, but the 
most graceful kind. In the House, except on great 
and stirring occasions, he adopts a style which looks 
like trifling, but is fatally effective. The tiny arrows 
of his wit and humor come in quick volleys ; they do 
not pierce very deep, but they are infinitely tantalizing. 
This youthful, gracious-looking, ladylike gentleman we 
have described will rise from among the rough, com- 
monplace men who surround him, and, with a well as- 
sumed diflSdence and air of drawing-room politeness, 
put a questioQ to a minister (of course, we speak of 
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when he wm in the oppotition) that teemf m if it 
would be of the most agreeable, harmless kind, to be 
answered with all the facility of a practiced official. 
Bat there runs through the statement which accompa- 
nies it a vein of tormenting banter, of sly, sarcastic hu- 
mor, of assertion or of argument, couched in expostU' 
lation, that throws the House into suppressed titters, 
and is provoking in the extreme where the person 
questioned is personally mixed up, or where official 
necessity seals his lips and denies him the right of ex- 
planation. They are very hard blows, though they 
come from a very soft hand, and from a spirit that 
seems to breathe the very essence of bland gentleness. 
No fair-lady knight of Ariosto or Boiardo could couch 
the lance more gracefully, or direct its point with more 
keen and sure precision. And yet when yon see Mr. 
Gibson at a public meeting, you lose sight of all these 
qualities, and find that for argument he is almost equal 
to Mr. Cobden himself, and that he can wield at will 
the passions of the multitude. Nor in the House it 
this playful vein his only, or even his ordinary, resource. 
In an argumentative speech he can prove himself a 
match for the best men ; and he has thoroughly estab- 
lished himself as a good speaker in the opinion of that 
very critical body, the House of Commons. Like Lord 
Palmefston and Mr. Charles BuUer, he combines great 
powers of argument with a happy use of ironical hu- 
mor ; if he be not quite equal to either, he strongly re- 
sembles both. It remains yet to be seen what sort of 
work he will make with the figures ; but from his read- 
iness and aptitude in so many different positions, there 
is little doubt that he will soon prove himself an effect* 
ive minister. 
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To Mr. Wakley belongs the honor of having been 
the artificer of his own fortanes. Unlike many more 
favored competitors in the race, he has had to make 
his tools as well as to perform his work. Comparing 
his position at the present time with what it was when 
he commenced life, the most prejudiced of his political 
opponents must admit that the task he has performed 
was one of no ordinary difficulty, and that no ordinary 
talents were required to accomplish it. Mr. Wakley*s 
path to notoriety has, it is true, been both a rugged and 
a tortuous one. His life has beeii one continued battle 
with foes whom he has called into existence, expressly 
that he might have the honor of conquering them. 
Looking back to years now distant, we see him in the 
very infancy of his reputation, always even from the 
first, in a militant attitude toward those around him. 
We see him, as it were, in the position of the man, 
strong, perhaps, in mind and purpose, and determined 
to make his voice heard, who is, nevertheless, hemmed 
in at the extreme back of a crowd — struggling long in 
vain ere he can catch the ear of the multitude, and 
make himself heard above their roar. But, by push- 
ing, and energy, and unscrupulous fighting — aided, too, 
by that lurking sympathy which a bold man always ex- 
cites, even in his opponents, we see this same battling 
spirit gradually forcing his way through the mass, 
which, the farther he advances, opens the more to let 
him pass, until at last the unknown strong man is seen 
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proudly taking bt« pkca on the platform among ih» 
notables of the hour, and poaring out hie paeeiooato 
declamation to the many-headed throng; ruling them 
now ae powerfnlly by the pore inflnence of hie mind, 
ae he had bnt recently coerced them by hie determi* 
nation and phyBical energy. Snch k a remote type of 
the pnbhc life of Mr. Wakley* 

Mr. Wakley, even aa a yonng man and a beginner in 
life, seems to hare well studied the English character* 
He eariy perceived that for a man who has no preciso 
standing — ^who is not put by Fortune into a groove and 
pushed on, with an easy momentum, to success — must» 
if he wish to rise in the worM, begin by making him-* 
self notorious. This is an age of publicity. In propor- 
tion as the circle of intelligence in society has expanded, 
the quality of that intelligence has become depreciated* 
There is less discrimination in the public mind, and a 
lower order of talent will command success, than whoa 
every new comer on the public arena was subject tor 
the severe criticism of trained minds and constituted 
authorities, and his place was assigned to him at onea* 
This state of things holds out so great a temptation to 
quacks of all kinds, that they resort to mvery imagioa- 
ble mode to impose their spurious mental wares upoa 
mankind. Even real merit is no longer modest, but is 
forced, even against its will, into the same courses that 
disgrace its more shallow and pretending rivals. We 
are not going so far to insult Mr. Wakley as to impute 
to him modest merit. Modesty is not one of his die- 
tinguishing characteristics: merit, in the sense of 
strong thinking powers, sound judgment* tact, and de- 
votion to the interests of the people, he certainly poe- 
sesses. But he has never been disposed to bide hie 
light under a bushel. To be talked about for any 
thing, provided it was not disgraceful, was, he knew, a 
good stepping-stone to something better and more re- 
spectable at a future time. Coming up to London 
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from DeTonshire (where, we may add, his fiuniljr ar« 
reapeetable), w'nh hia profeaiion choseo, and his vnj 
t» make in the worid, he seems to have had too much 
energy of mind to be content with the slow and plod- 
ding process by which a surgeon may, if he is hicky 
and does not get cmshed at the outset, ultimately so- 
cure for himself a respectable maintenance. He rather 
sought a royal road to fame and profit. He seemed as 
though he had been born to be a reformer and griev- 
ance-hnnter. No doubt, in the then state of the med- 
ical profession, there was great opening for an active- 
minded man to pull down many who were in the high 
places, and set up better men. Exclusiveness in the 
distribution of houors, degradation of a large class of 
the medical profession, who were daily growing in im- 
portance under the influence of altered habits in socie- 
ty, — these, together with individual cases of corruption 
and misnumagement, afforded a fine field for a thor- 
ough-going revolutionist. Accordingly, «« The Lancet" 
was started. The boldness and vigorous venom of its 
articles soon attracted universal attention, not merely 
in the medical profession, but among the public at 
large. As a necessary consequence, its editor and pro- 
prietor became an object of interest. His purpose was 
gained — ^he was talked about; thenceforth, whatever 
he might do was sure to be made the subject of com- 
ment, and a basis was laid for future operations. In 
fact, ** The Lancet*' was so successful as to become the 
foundation, not only of his fame but of his fortune. 

The restless and ever active mind of Mr. Wakley, 
however, could not long content itself with the com- 
paratively confined sphere of action afforded by the 
castigation of medical offenders, or the agitation of med- 
ical reforms. Nature seemed almost to have designed 
him for a mob-orator : a very few attempts at public 
meetings gave him confidence in his own powers ; for 
aldiough some of his opinions might be unpalatable* 
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there wis a great attraction for the miiltitade in hie 
popular mode of speaking, his boldooBS, and, abo^e all* 
his hnmor. He seems early to have conceived the idea 
of attaining distinction in the political world, though to 
what object it was to lead, or in what way popularity 
with the multitude was to advance bis fortunes, he does 
not appear, at this time, to have very clearly marked out 
for himself. Nay, even to this hour, and with the advan- 
tage of retrospection to guide one, it is utterly impos- 
sible to determine, with any certainty, the goal of hia 
hopes. He rather seems to have been impelled for- 
ward by a natural energy and impulsive temperament, 
and we would, in all charity, give him credit for a sincere 
belief, that by persevering in the exposure of political 
abuses he might be of permanent service to his fellow- 
countrymen. Whatever his motives or his objects, 
certain it is, that he threw himself, with all the deter- 
mined energy of the English character, into those ques- 
tions which agitated the public mind immediately before 
and after the settlement of the Keform question. As k 
usual with adventurers who wait upon Providence to in- 
dicate the particular course they are to steer, he avow- 
ed himself a thorough Kadical Reformer. Without 
being a Chartist, he pushed ultra-Hberal opinions to 
their extreme verge. Such a man, possessed as he 
was, of shrewdness, tact, eloquence, and the command 
of the popular ear, was of great use to the more aris- 
tocratic agitators of that day, although they, in their 
cautious exclusiveness, affected to consider him a very 
dangerous person. But Mr. Wakley was not a man 
to be pooh-poohed or sneered into subservience. Such 
as his course was, it was of his own choosing ; and he 
held his own. With such talents for mob-leadership, 
it was natural that in those days of political license, 
when even members of the aristocracy were tampering 
with questions which are now considered fraught with 
danger to the constitution, he should soon obtain a spe- 
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ciM of portable power in the shape of reputation and 
notoriety, which might be made subservient to designs 
upon some congenial constitaencj. Among other 
things, he started a newspaper advocating and called 
*« The Ballot." When, soon afterward, he aspired to 
the honor of a seat in parliament, we can well remem' 
ber the utter disdain and contempt with which his 
pretensions were, in the first instance, regarded. He 
was looked upon as a vulgar, noisy, troublesome dem* 
agogue, with a tainted character and a reputation none 
of the highest, who htfd made his position by whole- 
sale calumnies on distinguished members of the medi- 
cal profession, and had been more known, up to a re- 
cent period, as a defendant to actions for lib^l, than in 
any honorable- career. The idea of his ever being 
able to take a respectable position in parliament, or 
even of his being endured in that aristocratic assembly, 
the House of Commons, except as a sort of coarse 
mountebank like Henry Hunt, was scouted as absurd. 
But after two failures in Finsbury (in 1832 and 1834), 
he came in triumphantly in 1835. Thus, by dint of 
perseverance, puffing, public speaking, and continual 
notoriety, did this active-minded man, without friends, 
without introduction, without fortune, and in spite of 
the prejudice against people who come from nobody 
knows where, raise himself from comparative insignifi- 
cance into a position which, in theory at least, is one 
of which he may be honorably proud. 

Mr. Wakley had not been long in parliament before 
he exhibited a demeanor totally the reverse of what 
was expected from him. He very agreeably disap- 
pointed even his friends, while his enemies, who had 
predicted a failure, were quite confounded. One of 
Mr. Wakley*s chief characteristics is tact. If it was 
his real nature that exhibited itself when he was fight- 
ing his way, sword in hand, up to the front rank, so 
much the greater is his merit that he was able to tame 
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•nd robdiie it when ha got Into parliMfiottt* Now tad 
tfaeo, to be snre, a daak of the old ipirit wonld ibow 
ftielf in the heat of debate, or on tome topics which 
fonaed the latent independence of hia chaneter* H« 
would blurt ont itrange, onpabtable tmtht to eaiv 
attuned to coarteona flctiont. He woold, onee and 
again, forget that he waa no longer addreaiing s Fina« 
bury mob, and would uae the cudgel where the broad* 
•word or the rapier are the more cuitomary weapons* 
But with such rare exeeptbns, it was singuhu* to sea 
how soon and liow well he sdBiooled his mind for its 
new duties. He studied his men, and adapted his con* 
duct to the result! of his observation. For a long time 
he was only tolerated. He seemed to be regarded 
much in the light of those wild animals, in which, al* 
though they are tamed, the savage nature is believed stUl 
to lorlc. The respect which his debating talents com* 
mand is mingled with a vague fear and a dislilie still 
Uttoonquered, because proceeding from a natural a»- 
tagonism. But he hss acquired a decided position. 

Having thus brought Mr. Waltley to the highest 
point which an independent member of parliament 
can reach, the question naturally suggests itself. What 
are his motives and his objects in continuing a life of 
such mental and physical labor as he constantly under* 
goes? It has already been suggested, that in first 
pressing forward toward political distinction, he waa 
stimulated by the irresistible impulse of an undefined 
ambition. His sagacity must very early have taoght 
him that the political prizes within his grasp, even if 
he could with any consistency have accepted them, 
were utterly inadequate, in a pecuniary point of view« 
to meet the expenditure of a successful adventurer^ 
while, in point of honor or distinction, they wonld never 
satisfy the cravings of his ambitious and restless mind* 
The question. Whether a public man, so situated, may« 
with honor, accept public employment ? we conceive to 
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have been set at retf. Mr. Wakley hnd a perfect 
light to accept any office which was offered him, or 
which, by fair exertion, he could obtain. The office 
of coroner for Middlesex having become vacant, Mr* 
Wakley offered himself for it. It cost him some trou- 
ble and expense to obtain it, but at length he was 
appointed aflter a severely contested election. The 
emoluments of the office are, it is said, sufficient to 
maintain its h<^er in ^be position of a gentleman: 
Mr. Wakley, with his nsnsl energy and activity of mind,, 
was not content with the proceeds as tfiey were when 
he took the situation, but by a vigorous exercise of its 
functions, and an occasional stretching of almost obso-> 
lete rights, he has contrived, as it is understood, very 
materially to increase his emoluments. His proceed- 
ings, in his character of coroner, are a great stndy. 
He has constituted himself asort of absolute Monarch 
of the Morgue, and with a kingly grasp ^e levies his 
indiscriminate taxes. He has as extraordinary a scent 
Ibr an unfortunate catastrophe of the sort that comes 
within the range of his jurisdiction, as, in his political 
capacity, he has for an abuse. In the former case he 
has a stimulus, which in the latter is wanting. The 
more cases of mysterious death he can discover, the 
larger his fees of office. It is extraordinary what an 
incentive such a state of things sometimes is to public 
virtue. Mr. Wakley's activity is quite edifying. He 
is policeman, church-warden, Humane- Society officer, 
parish gossip, surgeon, public lecturer, spontaneous 
magistrate, and coroner, all in one. He '* makes the 
meat he feeds on." He is a positive terror in all delin- 
quent neighborhoods ; and general practitioners, who 
have had an unlucky case, shudder when they think 
that some mysterious irregularity may be whispered 
in the Dionysius ear of this watchful functionary, and 
that "that fellow, Wakley," may come down among 
them with his vnrit, holding his inquiry, giving them 
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the benefit of hii jodgment at a surgeon and the dia- 
advantoge of hit speech-making as a magistrate, tilly 
perhaps, they see, in the distance, an adverse Terdiet 
of an admiring jury, which blasts forever their profes- 
sional reputation, and destroys their hope of fortune. 

Power proverbially corrupts. We regret to have 
to say, that not even our honest-minded and liberal 
demagogue has been able to escape its influence. In 
his capacity as coroner, he belies his teachings as the 
advocate for freedom. In this court he is a dictator; 
that is, he would be if he could. Not even Field- 
Marshal the Duke of Wellington can have a mora 
arrogant contempt for the press than has Our Gh'eat 
Coroner. He would fain have excluded the penny-a- 
liners from his court, but those gentlemen, like black 
beetles, are not to be supposed not present because 
they are not seen. Closed doors are not proof against 
their subtile and insinuating habits. In vain Mr. Wak- 
ley closed the portals of his traveling Temple of Jus- 
tice to these, his Argus-eyed enemies. They were 
present in the spirit; and all his magisterial say ings and 
dictatorial doings were as ikithfuUy reported to the 
public as if he had never issued his awful fiat. There 
is a strange mixture of the tyrant and the demagogue 
in his judicial proceedings. One moment he is all 
arbitrary power, and in the next he displays as great 
an avidity for the gossip of the neighborhood, and read- 
iness to suppose every body — ^that is to say, surgeons, 
nurses, policemen, juries — in the wrong, all grossly 
neglecting their duties. His presence, nay, the very 
shadow of his bulky frame, causes as much terror as 
if he were a Grand Inquisitor. 

These rigorous proceedings, however, are more 
fairly subjects of criticism by the medical profession, 
and those who are immediately affected by them, than 
in an article of this description. But the acceptance 
by Mr. Wakley of the office of coroner, and his in- 
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defatigable Attentioii to its duties, bear, to a certain ex- 
tent, upon his political character. It is of great con- 
seqaence to the public to be able to determine with 
flome degree of accuracy the amount of dependence 
they can place on those who stand forward in parlia- 
ment as the reformers of abuses. We are not going 
to claim for Mr. Wakley the praise of immaculate 
purity. We do not believe that ambition has had any 
the less influence in stimulating him to action than in 
the case of more confessed adventurers. On the con- 
trary, his whole life has been a series of bold pushings. 
But we do claim for this gentleman, as covering a mul- 
titude of minor imperfections, the merit of sincerity. 
Lool^ing at him only as a politician, he is ihe sort of 
man we should wish to deal with. There can be little 
doubt that he believes in the existence of very great 
abuses in the constitution, the law, and the administra- 
tion. He thinks, too, that the best guaranty for the 
sure correction of such abuses would be to admit, to a 
greater extent, into the constituencies, the classes upon 
whom the consequences of those abuses press the most 
heavily. lu these matters, his theory is the reflexion 
of his convictions, formed upon a long and close obser- 
vation of his fellow-countrymen, particularly of the 
industrious classes, whom he has had peculiar oppor- 
tunities of studying. He is essentially a practical man ; 
and provided-^e objects which he seeks to attain can 
be accomplished through the existing machinery of 
government, he would not be the advocate of rash or 
speculative change. It is probable that recent events 
have very materiaUy modified the democratic tendency 
of Mr. Wakley's opinions. He perceives that the 
aristocracy are no longer, as he once thought they 
were, leagued together for the conservation of abuses* 
He sees them, in different fields of action, taking a 
friendly and earnest interest in the affairs of the people. 
He sees such men as Lord Ashley in one sphere, Lord 
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John ManDon io mother, and Sir Robert Pool in 
another, establbhing the principle that the social wol- 
ftre of the unprotected chMsea mnst be made the baeii 
of all legislation ; and the angry feeling, the constitn- 
tional jeabnsy, in which, against the good-hnmored 
bent of bis nature, he once indulged, lias become sup- 
planted by more really liberal riews, and a greater 
amount of confidence in those who are in power under 
the existing order of things^ There could not be a 
better specific for taming and civilising a forioua 
democrat. 

If we torn to Mr. Wakley's exertions as a social 
reformer, we shall find the same earnestness and sin- 
cerity animating all his speeches and actions. He will 
take up the cause of the poor because his heart is really 
in them, and his indignation is aroused as an English- 
man at any thing that savors of tyranny and oppression. 
He has never been a heartless trader in popular griev- 
ances ; he has been loud in proclaiming them, it is true* 
but it has been with motives superior to those of ordi- 
nary demagogues. It is a singular fact, that Mr. 
Wakley has been more active and energetic in the 
exercise of his voluntaiy duties, on behalf of the un- 
protected classes, since he has been coroner than he 
ever was before. Night after night he has bestowed 
unremitting attention on his parliamentary duties, serv* 
ing by day, too, on committees, and going through all 
the labor of investigation and preparation necessary in 
bringing forward cases of individual misconduct or of 
public mismanagement, when the government ofiictala 
are always on the watch for the slightest errors. All 
this voluntary service from one who has reached the 
highest point in the way of pecuniary reward is, at 
least, primd facie evidence of the absence of selfishness* 
and of any desire to trade upon philanthropy. 

There is decided character about Mr. Wakley as a 
pktform-speaker. Although any violence of tone whieh 
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then may at one time have been in his speeches has 
been softened down, he is still, in his physical and 
even in his mental peculiarities, a type, and a very 
striking one, of the demagogue. Nay, his broad, burly 
frame, his powerftil voice, his careless, unstudied action, 
and his blunt, off-hand mode of address, may have con- 
tributed, even more than his actual conduct, or the sen- 
timents he has from time to time expressed, to gain for 
him his former political reputation. He u just the man 
to sway a mob ; nothing daunts him ; no man dare at- 
tempt to put him down. Not even O'Conneil himself 
can wield with such a perfect will the rude elements 
of democracy. He stands amid the storm and shock 
of a public meeting like a rock or a tower, immovable, 
uninfluenced, even by its utmost fury. An absolute 
command „ of temper, yet a determined spirit to put 
down opposition, a watchful eye, a shrewd perception, 
and a ready touch of humor to catch the curreiit of 
feeling as it turns, give him a power over a misceUane- 
eus multitude such as could not be wielded by men of, 
perhaps, much greater intellect, but not the same 
amount of determination, patience, tact, and knowledge 
of the weak side of human nature ; for in a crowd the 
weak side shows most prominently : the best men 
shrink from publicity. 

Mr. Wakley, as a speaker in the House of Com- 
mons, is more distinguished for shrewdness and com- 
mon sense than for any of the higher accomplishments 
of the oi^tor. A plain, simple, blunt, downright style 
disarms suspicion and bespeaks confidence, even at the 
outset of his address. A manly frankness, both in his 
bearing and delivery, precludes the idea of any prep- 
aration, or of any design to entrap by means of the ordi- 
naiy tricks and contrivances of the practiced debater. 
He has a brief, conversational manner, as though his 
thoughts were quite spontaneous, and not the result of 
preparation, lie seems to be thinking what he shall 
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■aj next, at if the sabject came quite fresh to his mind, 
and he were, by a sort of compulsion, drawtog as much 
truth out of it as he could. This gives both freshnese 
and vigor to his speeches. By his singular shrewd- 
ness and common sense, his perfect command of tem- 
per, his good-humored irony, and store of information, 
available at the moment on almost all subjects, he has 
acquired au amount of influence in the House dispro- 
portioned to the demands of his position. He has in- 
spired much confidence in his judgment, and by an 
original, because an unfettered, turn of thinking, he 
contrives to strike out new views of the subjects before 
the House, and to supply materials for thinking or for 
debating out of what seem to be threadbare themes. 
This is the consequence of the original turn of hia 
mind and the independence of his position. He has 
no party ties ; he has received no training ; he has no 
class prejudices, such as obtain influence in the House 
of Commons, but has been a shrewd and constant ob- 
server of human nature in all grades, and is not bur- 
dened with an overpowering sense of the immaculate 
purity of public men. Still you never hear from him 
those coarse charges of personal corruption against 
individuals which will often fall from Mr. Buncombe, 
notwithstanding his gentlemanly manners and super- 
ficial refinement. Broad as his insinuations sometimes 
are, there is a degree of delicacy in the phraseology in 
which they are clothed ; and though he often indulges 
in a sarcastic humor, it seldom or never carries a ven- 
omous sting. Although a very honest and uncompro- 
mising popular advocate, determined in his exposure 
of public abuses, and still more in his championship of 
the neglected poor, he shows a gentlemanly respect 
for the forms and restraints which experience has 
rendered necessary in debate, and a forbearance to 
press charges to useless extremities of personality. 
Many a highly educated aristocrat in the House of. 
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Commons might take a lesson, in this respect, from 
this self-taught and self-trained politician. Mr. Wakley 
loses nothing in personal influence by this sensible self- 
restraint. If he has not quite conquered the prejudices 
entertained toward ultra-Radical intruders by men of 
birth and station, he has at least made them feel his 
intellectual power and acknowledge his moral equality. 
In this respect he has done more to advance the in- 
terests of the millions, by making their advocacy re- 
spectable, than have many more flashy and showy 
popular leaders. His style of speaking is the most 
simple and unaffected. He has been too busily enga^- 
ged in the hard work of life to have had much time to 
bestow on oratory. He has the appearance of a pro- 
vincial, and has also the accent of one. The associa- 
tions thus excited still further negative the idea of 
polish or preparation. You might fancy, but for the 
knowledge of passing events, not less than of subjects 
of higher order, which his speeches display, that he 
was some country farmer suddenly smitten with a pas- 
sion for speech-making. The structure of his speeches 
is quite inartificial, and the language usually the most 
simple and colloquial of everyday life. It is plain, 
even homely, without being inelegant : a manliness of 
sentiment, and a quiet seif-possession in the speaker, 
impart a kind of dignity to the most ordinary expres- 
sions. There is breadth and force in his argument and 
declamation, and a rough pathos in his descriptions of 
pauper suffering is often far more stirring and affecting 
than the most accomplished eloquence of more finish- 
ed speakers. Mr. Wakley does not so much make 
speeches, as deliver the thoughts which burden hiis 
mind on any given subject, with frankness and sincerity. 
Even hard words do not come offensively from him, 
such is his good-humor and the amenity of his disposi- 
tion. He constantly displays great shrewdness of per- 
ception, unmasking the motives of opponents with a 
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iDMterlj power, aod, al the same time, with ao avoid- 
ance of coarse imputatioo. Yet he can be sarcas- 
tic when he chooses; but his sarcasm is more in the 
hint conTeyed, and in the knowing look of face and 
tone of Toice, than in any positirely cutting expres- 
sions* He handles the scalpel with delicacy and skiU, 
never cutting deeper than is absolutely neceseary. 
Home of his ** points** have, from time to time, told 
lemarkably well ; such, for instance, as that in which 
he described the Whig niinistry as being made of 
** squeezable'* materials. That one expression con- 
tributed considerably toward gaining for him the 
position he holds in the estimation of the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. Wakley has extraordinary energy, both physi- 
cal and mental. To see him bringing up his portl/t 
bulky frame along the floor of the House of Commons* 
with swingingarms, and rolling, almost rollicking gait, hie 
broad, fair fiice inspired with good-humor, and his mas- 
sive forehead set off by light, almost flaxen hair, flow- 
ing in wavy freedom backward around his head, and 
the careless ease of his manly yet half-boyish air, as 
though he had no thought or care beyond the impres- 
sion or impulse of the moment ; to watch the frank, 
hearty good-will with which he greets his personal 
friends as he throws himself heedlessly into his seat, 
and interchanges a joke or an anecdote, or perhaps 
some stern remark on the passing scene, with those 
around ; then, in a few minutes afterward, rising to 
make, perhaps, some important motion, laying bare 
some gross case of pauper oppression, or taking up the 
cause of the medical practitioners with all the zeal of 
one still of the craft ; to Witness the freshness and vig- 
or with which he throws himself into the business be- 
fore him, you would little guess the amount of weary- 
ing labor and excitement he has already gone through 
during the day : yet he has perhaps been afoot fnnn 
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the earliest hour, has perchance presided at more than 
one inquest daring the morning, listening with a con- 
scientious patience to the evidence, or taking part with 
an earnest partisanship in the case ; then off, as fast 
as horses could carry him, down to the committee- 
rooms of the House of Commons, there to exhibit the 
same restless activity of mind, the same persevering 
acuteness, the same zeal and energy, in sifting the 
foul intricacies of an Andover Union inquiry ; and, after 
hours, perhaps, spent in this laborious duty, rendered 
still more irksome by a heated atmosphere and the in- 
trigues of baffling opponents, returning home to accu- 
mulate the facts necessary for the exposure of some 
glaring abuse in the Post-office or the Poor-law Com- 
mission, to manage the multifarious correspondence 
which his manifold public duties compel him to embark 
in. Yet such is often the daily life of this hard-work- 
ing man : he is absolutely indefatigable ; nothing 
daunts, nothing seems to tire him. He may be an im- 
postor, a political quack, a dangerous fomentor of dis- 
cord : but, at least, he does not get much reward for 
his exertions, and not even the prime minister goes 
through more active labor. The comfortable, apathetic 
officials of the government, ever anxious to shirk trou- 
ble or to shrink from exposure, oft»n find him a disa- 
greeable opponent in consequence of his persever- 
ance. 

With Mr. Wakley, grievance-hunting is a very seri- 
ous business : it is the occupation of his life. As his 
time is very valuable, he might do better with it than 
bestow it on the public ; yet he works away harder than 
ever. He certainly makes greater sacrifices than Mr. 
Duncombe, if he does not win quite as much ephem- 
eral applause, or obtain it quite as easily. It may be 
urged diat his patriotism is all prospective; at least, 
however, he pays down a heavy deposit. Upon the 
whole, too, he has done much good, if, in the coui'se 
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of his career* be has alio caused fome evil. The er- 
rors of ** The Lancet,** and the occasiooal violences of 
an enterprising demagogue determined to rise in the 
world, may be forgiven in the man who has done so 
much to unmasic the minor tyrannies which oppress 
the pauper population of the country. 



tm 



DR. BOWRING. 



Ip tnncli talking could make an orator, or much wri- 
tiDg a philosopher, Dr. Bowring is the man to accom- 
plish the miracle. He has talked and written enough 
in hia time to fill an Encjclopedia, or to set up with 
a stock in trade all the Radicals in the House of Com- 
mons, and all the Political Economists of the press. 
Dr. Bowring is the least agreeable legacy left by Jer- 
emy Bentham to the political world. All the vigor of 
that remarkable thinker comes to us diluted in the pa- 
ges and the speeches of the learned doctor. He is a 
political economist, and conceives himself to be a states- 
man. He has been, moreover, a traveler in various 
parts of the world, and has a sort of speaking acquaint- 
ance with many of the great men of foreign countries, 
who, no doubt, encouraged for their own amusement 
the loquacious propensities of this singular variety of 
the genus Philosopher. The personage of whose 
friendship he seems to be most proud is Mehemet Ali. 
He has tried to establish an Ali worship in England, by 
an uncompromising laudation of every thing done, in 
his short-sighted energy, by what the learned doctor 
calls the great ruler of Egypt. A wager might safely 
be laid that Dr. Bowring would never let a speech of 
his come to a close without lugging in, in some way or 
other, his inimitable Pacha. 

Unless it be from the circumstance of his having 
been the executor of Jeremy Bentham, and the ap- 
pointed editor of his works, we have never been able 
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to understand how Dr. Bowring acquired any standing 
or influence with his party. It is true that he edited *«The 
Westminster Review/* and that he performed the same 
oflice for the works of Jeremy Benthara after his death. 
But in his own person he appears to have neither the 
mental claims nor the attractive qualities which could ac- 
count for his being made in the slightest degree prom- 
inent by common consent. Perhaps if the Liberal 
party had a more generally recognised and more pow- 
erful head, a public man like Dr. Bowring might soon- 
er find his level — might speedily have some position 
assigned to him, in which his laborious disposition and 
his accumulation offsets might be rendered serviceable 
to his country. But in the general scramble he stands 
as good a chance as the best. 

At present he has mistaken his Tocation. He does 
not possess a single qualification which could render 
him usefiil — at least, in proportion to his own idea of 
his pretensions — in the House of Commons. He 
wants that most essential requisite, tact, in an eminent 
degree. There is nothing a popular assembly dreads 
more than a bore. They know they must listen, but 
they hate the tormentor* They take their revenge by 
laughing at his suggestions, confounding even the good 
with the bad. Thus it is with Dr. Bowring. He 
does not know that nature has not fitted him for an or- 
ator, and that a rigid economy in his displays wouM be 
generally acceptable. With the best possible inten- 
tions, he is always saying good things at wrong times^ 
and has, therefore, never succeeded in winning the ear 
of the House. He is too didactic. Too much learn- 
ing hath bewildered him. He knows not when to 
pour out his stores and when to restrain himself; out 
it all comes in the most crude state, possibly because 
it has never been properly digested. The best speak- 
ers do not overcrowd their speeches with either 
thoughts or facts, knowing that a multitude is not like 
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a single mind, and can not well be fixed to the recep- 
tion of a train of thinking ; they rather fix on a few 
leading ideas, and spend their art in dressing them up. 
Not so Br. Bowring. He does not understand the ad 
cajptandum ; with him it must be all or nothing. He 
carries no small change of knowledge, but brings to the 
market large masses of bullion, which, however valua- 
ble, will not pass current. 

Add to this a most unfortunate mode of deHvery 
and not the most dignified or commanding personal ap- 
pearance, and it may be supposed that Dr. Bowring, 
whatever may be his personal worth, his public servi- 
ces, or his intrinsic value as a perambulating dictionary 
of commerce, is no great favorite in an assembly like 
the House of Commons, impatient of even the most 
praiseworthy mediocrity, and singularly alive to a keen 
sense of the ridiculous. Dr. Bowring has a most dis- 
appointing physiognomy. At first sight he seems to 
have a fine intellectual forehead, but a second glance 
shows that it wants some of the noblest characteristics, 
and that it is considerably indebted for its seeming 
depth to the baldness of the head. A dogmatic sever- 
ity monopolizes the expression of the countenance, 
the complexion is cadaverously pale, and he has the 
sharpest of Scottish noses, wiCh a pair of twinkling 
eyes, more expressive of cunning than habits of deep 
thinking. He usually speaks in a large pair of silver 
spectacles, which, as he has a continual stoop, appear 
as if each minute they would fall ofi", more especiaUy 
as he has an absurd habit of wagging his head and shak- 
ing his finger while speaking, like an aged pedagogue 
trying to awe a very naughty boy. From his mind 
being overburdened with ideas and facts, he pours 
them out in a confused jumble, without order or ar- 
rangement, in intricate and imperfect sentences, and 
without any thing like a connected chain of thinking. 
All this crude mass of words, too, comes forth in a tone 
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of Toice to wearjiDg from its grating monotony as only 
to be likened to the grinding of a hnrdy-gurdy or the 
founding of the key-note while tuning a violoncello. 
With all these disadvantages, it may well be imagined 
that frequent exhibitions of his oratorical powers, when 
the learned doctor is so firmly convinced that mankind 
are in want of knowledge, and that he has a mission 
to impart it, might become a very serious infliction. 

It is more than probable that Dr. Bowriog seriously 
and sincerely desires to make himself useful to the 
public. He is a very patriotic, laborious, and learned 
man, and has devoted much time to the accumulation 
of facts illustrative of the state of the trade and com- 
merce of this country. Could he be spirited away 
from parliament, and put into some appropriate admin- 
istrative office, all parties, himself included, would be 
gainers. 



Mil. T. S. BUNCOMBE. 



Mr. T. S. Buncombe is the most gentlemanlike 
demagogue of whom we have any recollection. Of 
coarse we speak of the exterior man alone, not desir- 
ing to go the length of assuming that other men, of 
perhaps more ardent patriotism, but of manners more 
rough, may not possess quite as many of the real qual- 
ities of the gentleman — those who are independent of 
conventional customs, habits, and dress. In those ex- 
ternals, however, let their worth be what they may, 
Mr. Buncombe is certainly distinguished from the 
members generally of the House of Commons; so 
much so, that a stranger entering the assembly would 
naturally observe the singular elegance and finish of 
his attire, as distinguishing him even in a place where 
well dressed men are rather the rule than the excep- 
tion. We have been almost tempted to think, too, 
that in proportion as his Tribunitian displays grow 
more bold, and his principles more democratic, he has 
become more and more anxious to preserve his old 
character as one of the most fashionable men about 
town — thus, as it were, drawing the personal distinc- 
tion more and more strongly, the more he approxima- 
ted toward the principles of the working classes. 
Strange as it may seem, the most able parliamentary 
advocate of the *« great unwashed'Ms himself a perfect 
model of every thing that is rechercki in dress, man- 
ners, and carriage — ^nay, he has even been called the 
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he professeB, but which meet with such a practical 
contradiction in every particular of his idioByncrasy. 
There have not been wanting, in the history of revo- 
lutionary movements, or of popolar asBemblieB, in- 
atances of young aristocratB, who, from some cause, 
have lost the prospect of legitimate distinction in their 
own sphere, suddenly being struclc with a passion for 
reforming the world, and putting themselves forward 
as the leaders of the populace, thus supplying a danger- 
ous amount of mental ingenuity and energy to what 
would otherwise be an inert physical mass. Such^ 
modified by circumstances, is the explanation we have 
heard given of Mr. Buncombe's intensity of Radical- 
ism ; and for ourselves, we must say, confessing as we 
do to a lurking liking for him, which nothing will ever 
conquer in our mind, that the more we see and hear 
him, the more we study his conduct and sift his mo- 
tives, the more the conviction is forced upon us that 
this earnest advocate of the wrongs of the people is 
only playing at politics for the advancement of private 
objects and purposes, a keen foresPght having long since 
told him that the millions by whose labor the whole fabric 
of society is maintained, increasing as they are in inr 
telligence and information, at least, if they are not ia 
wisdom, will not much longer be satisfied with an ex- 
clusion from political power, not justified by the theory 
of the constitution. The honorable member for Fins- 
bury feels that he is perfectly safe in agitating for such . 
a cause ; and that there is every chance, in the long 
run, of his obtaining some of those honorable rewards 
which are always within the grasp of those who play 
the winning game in politics. 

This easy adoption of the principles which seem 
most likely to tell, explains much of Mr. Buncombe's 
mode of proceeding in parliament, which might otherr 
wise seem unintelligible. It also explains the appar 
rent contradiction between his education, appearance. 
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and social. ooDoectioDB, and his political associatione. 
The trutli is, that politics always appear, in Mr. Dan- 
combe's mode of handling them, as if they were capi- 
tal pastime — a provision by which well educated men 
with nothing to do may at one and the same time drive 
away ennui and satisfy their ambition. He never suc- 
ceeds in convincing you that he is in earnest, though 
he strives very hard, indeed, to do so, and will use 
very strong language in order the more surely to sat^ 
isfy you of his sincerity. , It is his political profession 
to find out grievances, and to represent them to the 
House of Commons. In this pursuit he displays a 
most praiseworthy alacrity. 

Were his motives above suspicion, England might 
well be proud of a patriot possessed of so much virtue 
and public spirit. There are, howeTer, a few pecul- 
iarities in his manner of proceeding which occasional- 
ly suggest suspicion* For instance, Mr. Buncombe 
seldom or never urges a grievance for its own sake. 
Obscure cases of oppression he leaves to obscure ad- 
vocates. Those in which he most delights are cases 
in which some great public principle is involved, some 
hereditary legacy of former demagogues, and upon 
wiiich there is an easy appeal to the constitutional 
prejudices of the British people. Mr. Buncombe is 
careful to be always on the popular, and, therefore, for 
him, the winning side. He never throws away his 
patriotism, nor wastes it on objects either undeserving 
or unfruitful. In whatever he does he has an eye to 
the electors of Finsbury, looking upon them as a sort 
of barometer of public opinion. If he can please them 
he feels confident that he will also stand well in the 
opinion of the public at large. 

It is in the last degree amusing to witness one of his 
attacks on a government ; for, be it known, it is one of 
the first principles of such a politician always to hiive 
some bone of contention with the ministry of the day. 
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Mr. DoDcombe apparantly fwocaeds upon the conve-* 
niant asflumption that there is something radically 
wrong or corrupt in every administration, that it is only 
a matter of accident which iniquity is laid bare first, 
or how long they may be able to conceal their mis- 
deeds from the jealous guardians of the public inter* 
est. Another invariable rule is, to assume that every 
government official is prevaricating and mystifying, 
having no object whatever but to withhold as much 
toforniation as possible from the public. This gives 
scope for much stereotyped abuse. It is observable, 
also, that Mr. Duncbmbe*s patriotism is particukrly 
active at the commencement and close of every see* 
aion, just at those periods when, in the first case, pub- 
lic men are more the object of general attention, and 
in the last, when they may have to come in contact 
with their constituents. Should there be symptoms 
of a dissolution of parliament, then his patriotism ab- 
solutely knows no bounds — ^there is no restraining the 
ardor with which at that time he is determined to 
serve his fellow-countrymen. A ministry, however 
strong it may seem, should begin to suspect a decay 
of popularity if they find Mr. Duncombe attacking 
them ; the decay, they may depend upon it, has com- 
menced, even though they may not themselves be 
aware of it. Or, if there be one member of a minis- 
try weaker than another, he will soon be reminded of 
his deficiency by an attack from Mr. Duncombe. Or- 
dinarily, however, one or two displays serve the hon- 
orable member for the stock in trade of a whole ses- 
sion. A bad ease under the Poor-law, or (still more 
fortunate !) a letter-opening case, with an unpopular 
home secretary to badger night after night, these are 
of incalculable value. 

There can be no doubt that, in a moral point of view* 
all this theatrical patriotism stands very low indeed ; 
that all thinking itieo repudiate a plan of tactics which 
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makes pditks a mere pastime, if not a trade, and pros* 
titutes to the purposes of a temporary ambition or per- 
aoiial conreiiieDce some of the noblest privileges enjoy- 
ed by ^e citisens of a free country. It is true, also, 
that only the foolish people out of doors are taken iq 
by it, and of them not even the whole ; while the wise 
ones look on, some amused, others irritated, at such a 
perversion of the functions of the legislator. The se- 
cret of Mr. Buncombe's influence wi|;hin the walls of 
parliament seems to be the imperturbable good-humor 
with which he conducts a case, the ease and noncha* 
lance with which he will deliver the most violent dia- 
tribes, the cool assurance with which he will advance 
to the attack, and work up what shall seem to be a 
most overwhelming case out of very slender materials. 
There is always a waggish glance of the eye, and a 
eraile lurking about the lip, which seem to say, «« Of 
coarse, you know that this is all acting : but I am not 
talking to you, except to show my own smartness. I 
am taking in the people out-of-doors, who, when they 
read the reports to-morrow, will believe all these 
charges as so much gospel.*' And strange to say, it is 
this levity which makes the House endure with com- 
placency what would otherwise be sometimes extreme- 
ly offensive; for, in the course of these clap-trap 
speeches, Mr. Puncombe will often go great lengths, 
will make charges and use language scarcely permissi- 
ble in any society of honorable men, but will urge them 
.with so provoking an impudence, such a half-jocular 
semblance of earnestness and indignation, that an in- 
definite sense of amusement will take the place of what 
would otherwise be sometimes very like disgust. One 
or two hardy speakers, confident in their own powers, 
and, above all, in their own innocence, have at times 
essayed to unmask this assumed public virtue, have 
met the honorable member in his own vein, treating 
(the whole affair as a got-up exhibition for electioneer- 
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ing purposes. But they found they had a dangerous 
Customer to deal with — that Mr. Duncombe would 
only be jocular when it suited himself; and they have 
been suddenly astonished to find themselves put out 
of court by a well feigned semblance of indignation 
that the wrongs of the people should be treated with 
such disrespect, — ^and this, too, from the man whose 
whole public life has been a practical mockery of the 
functions of a representative ! 

Mr. Duncombe deserves the credit of displaying 
great ability as a speaker. As a mere debater, he is 
one of the best in the House. There are few speak- 
ers who can so soon and so thoroughly grasp the points 
of a case, or who have so happy a mode of so putting 
them as to make their full force and effect apparent. 
He is also extremely powerful in reply, another evi- 
dence of great ability as a debater. He has a most 
agreeable delivery, free, graceful, and unaffected, 
except when acting a part, and altogether, a most 
winning manner as a speaker. He has also great 
powers of humor, especially in a bantering style, 
which is very annoying to officials, who fret and smart 
under inuendoes and aspersions which they are pre- 
cluded from directly noticing. He seldom says any 
decidedly witty thing which will bear quotation, but 
fay odd contrasts and groupings of ideas, and a way he 
has of hammering incessantly at the ridiculous side 
of any question, he contrives usually to keep the 
House in a state of continual risibility while he is on 
his legs. 

From these remarks it will be seen that we are no 
great believers in the sincerity of Mr. Duncombe*s 
devotaon to the public good. We are disposed to 
compliment him on his talents at the expense of his 
integrity. Still, such men are not without then* use 
in the political world. WhateTer may be their 
motives in ferreting out abuses, they sometimes do 
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good by exponog them, and public men are held 
in restraint by the fear of haiing their misdeeds pa- 
raded. These grieTance-mongers are like the licens- 
ed jesters. For the few good things which they 
sometimes say or do they are tolerated in many errors 
and offenses. 

R 



MR. WYSE. 



Wrxn the Melbourne goTemment had determined 
on adopting a *• conciliatory" policy toward Ireland, it 
followed almost as a necessary consequence that they 
■aw the importance of including some of the Irish Liberal 
members in their government ; such an official amal- 
gamation being the outward and risible sign of compacts 
of the kind then entered into, adopted then with re- 
gard to the Irish Liberals, and since again resorted to 
on the occasion of the alliance with the Free-traders. 
In choosing the individual members who were to join 
the government, they naturally looked out for thoee 
who were most respectable and least objectionable in 
the eyes of the English public, always more or leas 
prejudiced on the subject of Ireland. Among others, 
they fixed on Mr. Thomas Wyse, the member for 
Waterford, a gentleman who had been conspicuous in 
the struggle for Roman Catholic emancipation, and 
whose opinions, although in the highest degree patri- 
otic and national, were at tfato same time moderate and 
'not characterized by hatred of the English name and 
institutions. 

There were several concurrent causes which tended 
to the selection of Mr. Wyse. The government of 
that day, taunted as they were by their opponents in 
England, wished, however inefifectually, to remove 
from their proceedings with regard to Ireland the im* 
putation of being under mob influence. They shrunk 
at that time from the charge of being leagued with Mr< 
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O'OoiinelL to which they strove by overy poisiMo 
meant to giro an indirect contradiction. Now Mr. 
Wyse had on more than one occaaion reflisted snccesa- 
folly the dictation of Mr. 0*Connell, and was known 
to be a man prepared to make any sacrifice rather than 
agree to totei repeal of the union. He was also a 
member of a rery old family, which at one time sat for 
AVaterford, either the county or the city, during many 
generations, and so far from being a nominee of Mr* 
O'Connell, he had been at the Waterford elections in 
direct collision with him. On the other hand, the 
public spirit of Mr. Wyse, and his devotion to the 
cause of his country, were beyond question ; so that, 
an making the selection they did, the government ef- 
fected a double object. It is to be inferred that their 
choice was deemed a good one, not merdy in England, 
but in Ireland also, for, notwithstanding that Mr. 
Wyse had been denounced by Mr. (yConnell because 
he will not agree to absolute repeal of the union, he 
has still kept his seat for Waterford, and seems likely 
to do so as long as it suits him to remain in parlia- 
ment. 

His politics embrace all the o|Hnions and views of 
the Liberal party in Ireland,shortof repeal of the union, 
to which he is decidedly opposed ; but he is a most 
important and useful member of parliament in other 
respects, more especially from his active and energetic 
promotion of every measure of a practical nature that 
can be of service to his country. In such* pursuits he 
is indefatigable, and he is always the first to raise his 
toice in favor of such pkms from whatever party in 
the state they may come, for his mind is too- really 
liberal to be bounded by the narrow views and objects 
of fBMstion. 

Mr. Wyse is essentially eatholio in his mind, which 
is expansive enough to embrace any and every propo- 
sition which is calculated to elevate, intellectoally and 
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f , the hwiHUi clianeter. Hk whole life liMb6«B 
devoted to the aideot pnrrait of soch objects, in periia- 
meot by his speeches, end also wioas oontribotioDs to 
ootempomy literature. To secure some grand and 
eomprehensive scheme of.edncstion for the people is 
tile one absorbing idea of his life, conceiiing is he does, 
diat if the intellectoal standard of a people be raised, 
other beneficial conseqaences follow ts a matter of 
course. He has either originated or promoted with 
ardor most of the efforts that have been made to pre- 
pare the public mind on this question. He has written 
npon it with great power and perseverance ; and his 
plans combine the practical and the critical in an emi- 
nent degree. One large work of his on education is a 
eomplete treatise on the subject, with an elaborate plan 
of action, followed oat into its minutest details. It 
would be impossible to estimate the amount of labor 
which the fervor and seal of Mr. Wyse have led him 
to bestow on the subject; to him will belong a great 
part of the merit of baring saturated the public mind 
with the idea of the necessity of a system of public 
education. He did not join the government of Lord 
Melbourne until he had received a pledge that a plan 
of education should be proposed to parliament — a pledge 
the fulfillment of which circumstances prevented. It 
is more than probable that he will be intrusted with an 
active share in the proposal and execution of whatever 
measure Lord John Russell, in punuance of his prom- 
ise, may bring forward on the subject of national edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Wyse is also an ardent and active promoter of 
tiie fine arts. He has labored sealously and effectually 
to infuse into artists a more esthetical spirit; and 
whenever the interests of art require in any way leg- 
islative interference or protection, Mr. Wyse is always 
at hand to aflfbrd an earnest and hearty cooperation. 
He is not a mere diUtiante. From his earliest youth 
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the pursait of art has been a passion witli him ; his 
personal associations have aU conduced toward this 
end ; and, indeed, we have heard that he is himself a 
painter of no mean order, though he says but little on 
the subject. Mr. Wy se's well known devotion to such 
subjects led to his being named one of the royal com- 
mission for superintending the building of the new 
houses of parliament. It must have been a source of 
no slight gratification to him thus to have aided in the 
triumph of Mr. Barry, the associate of his youth, 
with whom he had studied the principles of archi- 
tecture fr^m the finest works extant, when they were 
both young men, in Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt. 

Mr. Wyse is recognized in the House of Commons 
for his devotion to the different objects we have men- 
tioned. He is untiring in the perseverance with 
which he follows them up, and some of the most ex- 
cellent speeches made in parliament on the duty of 
the state to do the utmost to promote education and 
art have come from him. His enthusiasm seems to 
acquire fresh fuel from the apathy of- the legislature, 
and his energy is undaunted by succT-ssive failures. 
But although it is so difficult to stimulat ) parliament 
to active exertion on subjects so surround td with diffi- 
culties, and where the excitement of policial strife is 
wanting to give a zest to discussion, such .''^peated ef- 
forts as his are not without their result, and it may be 
seen in the improved state of public feeling, more es- 
pecially as regards the national encouragement of 
art. 

Mr. Wyse is an enthusiast on his favorite themes, 
and his eloquence partakes of the prevailing character 
of his mind. The matter of his speeches, the ideas 
and language, are such as to place him in a very high 
rank ; and did he pay more attention to the arts and 
graces of delivery, he would stand still higher. In the 
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ardor of bis own pmvnit he doef not observe that those 
around him are not animated by the sanle passion for 
the good and the beantifiil ; he is too intent in pouring 
out his own soul to talie measure of the capacities of 
his hearers, whom he inundates with ideas. Thought 
follows thought, illustration is heaped on illustration, 
till the mind becomes almost wearied with the effort 
to receive and retain so much, and it would gladly 
take refuge in some more prosaic speech — something 
that would be more suggestive. Mr. Wyse's utter* 
ance is much too rapid for effect. The sentences 
follow each other too quickly, not, as in the case of 
Mr. Shell's eloquence, where frequent pauses and the 
most delicate and careful emphasis temper a delivery 
which woukl otherwise be of lightning-like rapidity. 
But with all these faults — ^which are so often to be 
found in the orations of the most eloquent of his com- 
patriots—Mr. Wyse*s speeches are of remarkable 
power and richness of illustration. Out of the House 
of Commons, when addressing some meeting of artists, 
or on any occasion where his audience feel a ready 
sympathy with the subject of his discourse, he becomes 
powerfully effective, and rouses his hearers to his own 
high pitch of enthusiasm. 

The presence of Mr. Wyse at the deliberations of 
a Whig government will be of essential service to his 
I country. For while he is decidedly liberal in his 

r views, he is a man of the most moderate and temper- 

^ ate turn of mind, one who would rather realise a prac- 

tical good than lay down an impracticable political the- 
ory ; and his demeanor in the House has been such, 
and the character of his mind as developed in his 
speeches is so much more constructive than destruc- 
tive, and he has so much respect for the opinions of 
others, even though differing most widely from them, 
that he is not looked on with suspicion even by the 
most jealous Protestant. , His political conduct is 
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ialt to be the natural mad lagitunete eoMeqnenee of 
hm princi^B and inherited fiuth; and, aa well for hi* 
own sake aa hy oontraat with aooM of hia more violent 
conntrymen in the Honae of Commona, he m 
imth nntreraal reapeeC 
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Pxopi*E have been accustomed to make merry with 
the name of Mr. Benjamin Hawes, irreverently ab- 
breviating the patriarchal part, and prefixing thereto 
an adjective indicating the fact that he is not the tall- 
est of men. He entered parliament at an nnpropi- 
tions period, when the aristocratic part of the represen- 
tatives of the people we|*e still sore at the introduction 
of the bourgeoisie ; and^ he unfortunately took a more 
active part in the public business than either his positioB 
or his experience appeared to warrant. His peculiar 
pursuit or trade, too, — ^that of soap-boiling — ^was an ad- 
ditional enormity in the eyes of amateur or gentlemen- 
legislators, and of those writers in the press who prefer 
to echo the prejudices or the dislikes of their patrons. 
And his position was not mended when it was discov- 
ered that he was disposed to take a lead in furthering 
Radical or semi-Radical objects. On the whole, he 
has been the object of more ridicule and obloquy than 
any other member of the class of representatives to 
which he belongs, and the abuse and condemnation 
have been, as usual, in an inverse ratio to his deserts. 
At all events, other men who deserved it much more 
have received it more sparingly. For although it ia 
the misfortune of Mr. Hawes, as of another member 
of the legislature, to be saddled with the weight of that 
Judaical prefix, and to be in height rather below than 
above the heroic standard of humanity — although for 
many years he was in the habit of interfering, to a 
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troublesome extent, in all sorts of affairs, whether he 
understood them or not, and while his Lambeth hon- 
ors were yet in their first bloom and blush, was the 
busybody of the House of Commons — although he 
might have been obstinately guilty of coming down to 
the House to his legislatorial labors in full evening- 
dress, with straw-colored kids, and was as fussy and 
talkative as any parvenu in parliament could possibly 
be, still, for a long time past, he has been graduaUy 
getting rid of these little pretensions, has applied him- 
self steadily and soberly to subjects coming properly 
and naturally within his ken, has abandoned his habit 
of meddling with questions too important to be handled 
by any but first-rate men, modestly taking his place in 
the ranks of the regulars, instead of striying to be the 
oflScer of a little rebel troop of his own ; and as state 
necessity compelled Lord John Russell to include in 
his new administration one, at least, of the pets of the 
ten-pound householders, why, we don't know that he 
could have fixed upon a more sensible, able, well in- 
formed person, or one who has profited more by his 
parliamentary experience, than Mr. Hawes. As the 
police-reporters say of their favorite inspectors, he 
will, no doubt, prove an <« active officer.** He has been 
long enough in training, and has received suflSciendy 
hard rubs in his career to be content with the position 
of a subordinate, at all events for some time to come ; 
while his being the representative of a metropolitan 
borough, and his known identity of opinion with a por- 
tion of the •* progress*' party, gave him that political 
weight, and his appointment to office that significance, 
which are essential to Lord John RusselPs purpose in 
the present state of political parties. In thofchdlce 
the noble lord made of the place he assigned him, he 
rather consulted some ministerial convenience than his 
personal fitness ; for general opinion, considering the 
class of subjects to which he has given his attention in 
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ptrliuDeDt, would rather bare Mftgned him the Hoom- 
office as hit sphere of action* Be that as it may* Mr. 
Hawes will prove a laborious and useful ally in any 
office. 

The oratorical powera of Mr* Hawes are not of a 
very high order, but they are considerably above me- 
diocrity* He stands about midway between those who 
may almost be termed professional orators — men who 
rely on their eloquence mainly for their political stand* 
ing, and those purely practical men who have no am« 
bition to shine as speakers, but who merely deliver 
themselves of the opinion wluch they think their duty 
to their constituents calls for hi the most simple and 
plain language. Mr. Hawes is essentially a man to 
work hard ; that is his ambition^ and he succeeds. Am 
we have said, he was not always what he is now; he 
was once only a very •« busy" man, now he is a very 
good man of business. He deals with the subjects that 
come before him in a plain, practical, pains-taking way, 
and eschews all attempts to play the oraUv, except 
on very particular occasicms, when important pubUe 
measures are discussed, and when, as a metropolitaa 
member, it is almost his duty to speak. He will thea 
rise sometimes to a higher order of language, and throw 
himself with greater earnestness into the subject ; but 
he has lost the pretension which once made his efforts 
ridiculous, and when he speaks with the most ability 
he is to all appearance unconscious of his own com- 
parative excelience. Nature has not fitted him for 
displays of the kind. He has neither personal nor 
mental .qualifications entitling him to enter intojcompe- 
tition with first-rate men ; but his position in the scale 
of «representatives entitles him to record his opinion. 
His style is (now) unpretending, his language simple 
but well chosen, nis reasoning clear, and his views as 
comprehensive as it is possible/or a man in his social and 
political position to bold. He has long since been 
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growing in the good opinion of the House ; the fact 
of his selection by so astute and cautious a statesman 
shows this. He has applied himself indefatigably to the 
study of the great questions of the day, and is extremely 
weU informed upon* most of them. He has also acquired 
an intimate personal acquaintance with the wants and 
wishes of the people ; and, if the possession of office 
does not have at once the effect of contracting his 
views and blunting his sympathies, we may look to his 
being an effective and useful member of the govern- 
ment, not alone in the department to which he is 
speeialJy attached, but more particularly in the prepa* 
ration and discussion of those measures which the new 
premier has promised, the object of which is to pro* 
mote and extend the improvement of the physical and 
moral condition of the unprotected classes. We have 
here purposely leaned a little to the &vorable side in 
noticing Mr, Hawes, because he has been hitherto 
rather hardly dealt by, and because he appears of late 
years to have taken very considerable pains to render 
himself more and more useful as a member of parlia- 
ment, and more fit to hold some administrative office. 
Lord John Russell has shown discrimination in chooe* 
ing him, under the circumstances ; but he had long 
been looked on in the House of Commons as a man 
likely to be adopted by the Whigs whenever (to use a 
phrase of Mr. Buncombe's) *« the old Whig dodge" 
would answer no longer, and they were compelled te 
join hands with the representatives of the middle 
^ classes. 
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In appointing Mr. Ward to a post, however subor 
dinate in his administration, Lord John Russell gave 
the best possible guaranty of his desire to make it rep- 
resentative of the opinions of his followers in the House 
of Commons. This gentleman has long been consid- 
dered as one of the most distinguished among the 
rising members of the Libenl party, and he has so 
blended the undoubted Radicalism of some of his 
opinions with that practical good sense apd knowledge 
of statesmanship which are essential in a minister, 
that, even with his extreme opinions staring the world 
in the face, they have been more disposed to regard 
him as a Whig a little in advance of his party, than as 
a downright, unadulterated Radical, — ^which, however, 
he can scarcely in fairness be called. For a consider- 
able time he acted as a kind of parliamentary fugle- 
man to the extreme section of the Liberal party, but 
as the Whigs approached more and more to the opin- 
ions of that section, so he became less and less ardent, 
until, at last. Lord John Russell was able to incorpo- 
rate him in his administration. He has the materials 
of an exceUent minister. 

There are some men of that restless activity and 
energy of mind, that they will make themselves in 
some way or other prominent among their cotempo- 
raries in spite of aU adverse obstacles, till they stamp 
their own individuality, and come to be counted among • 
the notabilities of the world. Such a man is Mr. 
Ward. Placed wherever he might be, he would have 
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more or leis diBtingaished himielf tern those aronnd 
him. His parliamentary reputation haa been entirely 
of faia own making. When he first entered the House 
of Commons he was but Uttle known, except as the 
son of the author of ** Tremainet*' and as having held 
aome diptomatic employment in South America. Amid 
the general multitude of members at that time pro- 
fessing Liberal opinions, bidding against each odier for 
popular &T(Hr, these would have been but slight quali- 
fications ; and Mr. Ward might have gone on for many a 
year making clever speeches, and being regarded as a 
shrewd, active-minded politician, without ever rising 
to the point of having his proceedings watched as in- 
dicative of probable changes in public opinion, or seeing 
his opinions and propositions analyzed with jealous 
fear by the most distinguished men of the day. But 
Mr. Ward struck out a new path, opened wh<^y new 
ground. With a sagacity and foresight for which he 
has never received due credit, he detected the tend- 
ency of the policy of the Liberals, and determined to 
anticipate it. He orginated the famous principle of 
•* Appropriation," which afterward occupied so much 
of the time of the House of Commons, and ultimately 
led to such serious results. It is needless to say that 
the government of the day were defeated on Mr. Ward's 
motion, or to add that from that moment he became 
a marked man. Such success was, perhaps, almost too 
sudden to be followed by others in a ratio of increase ; 
but Mr. Ward, although he, of course, did not con- 
tinue quite so prominent for some time after as at the 
time of his successful motion, yet gradually acquired 
considerable influence in the House, both as an apt 
and ready speaker, and because of the general shrewd- 
ness and soundness of his views. Beside, once a con- 
queror, always a conqueror. He had achieved one 
singular triumph in party warfare, and that was always 
borne in mind. 
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PevfaafM the chief ehineterlitle of Mr. W«rd*B 
mind is the Mgaeitf with which he estimates the 
impoituiee of partjr morements, their probebie tend- 
encj, sad olculstes their effect on cotemporsrj pol- 
itics. Id this he is like Mr. Dvncombe, hot wi& more 
honesty of porpose. There are few men of his pnr^ 
who better nnderstand the poblic ouady or are able so 
well to feel the poise of the public. AHhongfa he has 
fixed views and opinions on particiilar sabjects from 
which he has never swerved dnring his career, he 
looks at politics as a practical man, knowing that the 
movements of individoabare often of more moment than 
the intrinsic tmth of principles ; and altfaoogh he has 
been consistent in his own condoct, he ftaXfy admits 
the value of *• expediency*' in determining the course 
of policy of a government. His mind has always 
harmonized with those of the leading men of the day 
in this disposition to take a practical view of things, 
and to make every allowance for the necessities cxf 
statesmanship. He treated all pnbfic questions in a 
ministerial spirit long before he could ever have 
dreamed of being a minister himself. He watches 
public opinwn vnth great care, and avails himself of 
all indications of mutation with skill : the results of 
his observations and cogitations come out in his speech- 
es, which ojften contain admirable sketches of publie 
men and sagacious prophecies of their future proceed- 
ings. Nor should it be omitted that, despite a certain 
vivacity of manner which almost looks like levity, he 
Is a man of decided caliber, and that he carries ballast. 
He has had extensive opportunities of observing man- 
kind, of which his keen and lively intellect has much 
profited. He has also read much, and has acquired 
every general and compr^enstve knowledge of publie 
affairs. 

As a speaker he is agreeable, and in many raspecte 
original. There is a freshness and raciaess in hie 
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•peeebes that make them highly entertainiog, while at 
the same time they almost invariably carry heavy 
metaL It follows, from the habits of observation we 
have ascribed to Mr. Ward, diat he is a great tacti- 
, cian. He never wearies the House with a repetition 
^ arguments they have already had ad nauseam^ but 
starts from the real debatable point, taking certain 
things for granted, admitting certain conditions, and 
then starting fair in the £ght. A speech from Mr. 
Ward always gives an impetus to the debate; he is 
sure to strike out some new views, introduce some 
happy illustrations, and at least to throw out something 
that serves as a bone of contention. He presents you 
with a happy combination of argument, humor, and 
fact. His speeches are open to critical objections. 
His humor at times descends to something very like 
levity, and that, too, of a clumsy kind. He is too 
verbose, and tantalises his audience by perpetually 
traveling out of the straight road of his argument in 
pursuit of some illustration which a more artistical 
apeaker would have interwoven naturally with the 
theme. An excessive volubility of speech, a trivial 
and effeminate manner, and a redundancy of action, 
still further weaken the effect which speeches, pes* 
sessing so much intrinsic merit, and which are at 
once so sound and so lively, would otherwise produce. 
WhQre so much excellence is attained with so little 
apparent effort, it seems a pity that Mr. Ward will 
pot bestow that amount of attention on his delivery 
which would speedily place him on a level with the 
chief speakers in the House of Commons. 
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Or aU the lawyon whote fint appearance in die 
Honse of CommonB U within onr recollection, we can 
remember none, with the single exception of Sir Will- 
iam Follett (who at once achieved a signal trinmph), to 
whom so favorable a reception was accorded as that 
given to Mr. Roebncl(. Rumor had heralded his ap- 
proach. It was said that he had already, in other fields 
of action, developed oratorical powers of a striking 
character, and that there was a boldness and vigor in 
his proceedings which indicated an original torn of 
mind. It was known, also, that he was the paid par- 
liamentary advocate of the Legislative Assembly of 
Lower Canada ; and it was inferred that his appoint- 
ment to such a post was itself a guaranty of some in- 
tellectual distinction. When Mr. Roebuck made his 
appearance in the House, it was seen from his aspect 
that he was a man possessing no ordinary mental pow- 
er, although Nature had not been to him as liberal as 
to others in the gift of those personal advantages which 
are so great a help to the orator. The ardor, and at 
the same time the ease, with which he plunged into 
the political disputes of the hour, showed him to be of 
a bold nature and not to be daunted by the novelty of 
his position, or that paralyzing modesty of nature which 
makes men, even of a high order of mind, the slaves 
of conventionalities. The consequence was, that in a 
very brief space of time Mr. Roebuck acquired consid- 
erable notoriety, and no small amount of favor, in the 
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tloiwe ; and altiioagbt as we ehall presently see, there 
was much ia both his words and his actions to draw 
down reprehension, still the mental vigor and determi- 
nation of purpose displayed in his speeches procured 
for him that amount of attention, and even of defer- 
ence, which tact might, in the course of time, have 
fostered into permanent influence. It is true, he was 
feared more than he was tiked ; but 'to make yourself 
feared is to gain a strong position in a popular assem- 
bly. We are now speaking of the years 1833 and 
1834 ; and we do not hesitate to say that at the close 
of the latter year, when Mr. Roebuck had been scarce* 
ly two sessions in parliament, he had already laid the 
foundation of a future reputation which might long be- 
fore the present time have enabled him, through the 
usual channels of honorable promotion, at once to have 
served his country, which his talents would have qual- 
ified him to do, and to have advanced his own interests, 
for which his political position was at that time singu- 
larly favoraUe. But, by a strange fatality or infatua- 
tion, for which we must endeavor to account, he has 
willfully thrown away all that position, and all that 
growing influence, until, from having been one of the 
remarkable and rising men in the state, he has dwin- 
dled down into a mere excrescence of the Liberal par- 
ty, his weight in the House yearly decreasing in pro- 
portion to his despairing efforts to add to it. Brought 
into a position of influence by his talents, he has de- 
stroyed its advantages by his intemperance and want of 
tact. Self-raised, he is also self-destroyed. Let us look 
a little into his public life, that we may the better under- 
stand this wanton eccentricity in his personal character. 
When, in the year 1827-28, the House of Assembly 
of Lower Canada determined on having an agent to 
represent their interests in England, Mr. Roebuck, 
who had already drawn favorable notice on himself, 
. and who wsa, moreover, a eonnectioa of Papineaa«waa 
S 
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selected as the most fit person to fill the newly eonsd- 
tnted oflSce. It would have been diflScult to provide a 
yonng man with a more advantageous passport into the 
political world. It was a lever which, with skill, might 
be made a powerful auxiliary in clearing the pathway 
to power, for it supplied at the same time an honora- 
ble position and pecuniary means, not in itself sufficient 
to establish its owner; and in 1832 Mr. Roebuck was 
returned for Bath. On the opening of the session of 
1833, he made his first speech in the House of Com- 
mons: it was in every respect characteristic of the 
man who made it, containing as it did the germ of his 
future parliamentary proceedings. As a mere piece 
of declamation, it was singularly successful. It is sel- 
dom, indeed, that a first attempt, in any assembly, pos^ 
sesses the vigor and force which marked the speech. 
It was seen at once, as well from the thoughts and 
language, as from the stern manners and abrupt deliv- 
ery of the speaker, that a new element was to be in- 
troduced into parliamentary discussion ; that strong 
language, plain speaking, and downright hard hitting, 
were thenceforth to take the place of those oily cour- 
tesies and ingenious circumlocutory modes of offense 
and defense in which legislatorial spleen had hitherto 
indulged. It was evident, too, that the new member 
had very great confidence in himself; that whatever 
might be the extent of his powers, he, at least, would 
not let them rust for want of being tried. There was 
an air of arrogance and self-sufficiency which would 
have been easily mistaken for an exaggerated and an 
unfounded self-conceit, had it not been that, however 
offensive it might be in itself, it was, to a certain ex- 
tent, justified by the amount of ability displayed. 
There was also a familiar tone in Mr. Roebuck's ad- 
dress which augured ill for his modesty. Had he been 
twenty years a member of parliament instead of only 
a few weeks, he could not have more entirely forgot- 
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ten what is due from one who comes for the first time 
into the presence of any number of his fellow-men ; 
that enter what place yon may, courtesy, at least, if 
not policy, demands an obeisance at the threshold. 
The speech itself, we repeat, was strikingly illustrative 
of Mr. Roebuck's character as it afterward developed 
itself. With the exception of some protestations of 
devotion to the public, which we have no doubt were 
sincere, and some declarations of fundamental princi- 
ples, to which we are bound to say Mr. Roebuck has 
throughout his career consistently adhered, this first 
eflfort of one till then unknown in parliament, — of a 
mere school-boy in politics compared with those around 
him,— -consisted of an attack grossly personal in its 
nature, upon a man as much his superior in knowledge 
and eloquence as in position, but whom this aspirant 
no doubt thought to be but an equal match for himself. 
Happily for the tranquillity and good order of the leg- 
islature," the practice of dragging forth individuals as 
the targets for political passion to aim at has become 
less and less necessary as the amenities of life have 
fbund their way into the debates of the legislature ; 
and by common consent, except in very extreme cases, 
personality is avoided. A man with more delicacy and 
tact than Mr. Roebuck possesses would at once h^ve 
seen that, if such attacks were objectionable in them- 
selves, they came with a still worse grace from such a 
mere tyro in parliament as himself; but this gentle- 
roan seemed from the first to suppose that the mere 
fact of his having been elected for Bath at once placed 
him on a footing of equality with even the most dis- 
tinguished members of the House of Commons. He 
had evidently no idea of those gradations which are 
created by a natural deference for superior talents and 
abilities. He rushed into the arena at once, and flung 
his gauntlet at the first or the most prominent antago- 
nist he could discover. 
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Some pailiameDtaiy adfenVuen think it good policy 
to create a diBturbance on their first appearance, and 
afterward to subside into decent respectability. Not 
so Mr. Roebuck. His first essay was mildness itself 
compared with his subsequent displays. During the 
first session of his appearance in pariiament, his Uin- 
guage became so violent that he was called to order 
publicly in the House. He was charged with having 
virtually preached open rebellion. 

His combative disposition was destined to be still 
further displayed. In the early part of ^e year 1835, 
we find him taking Sir Robert Peel to task for having 
challenged Mr. Hume ; but in the course of a very 
few weeks the censor himself assumes an attitude 
which renders it imperative on several public men to 
challenge him. Mr. Roebuck, it should be observed, 
had early placed himself in hostility to the Stamp 
Duty on newspapers, against which a vigorous agita- 
tion was going on. In order to disseminate his opin- 
ions more readily, and at the same time to test a dis- 
puted point in the law, he himself became the proprietor 
and editor of an unstamped publication . This appeared 
during a portion of the year 1835, and was entitled 
•« Pamphlets for the People.** While they were in a 
course of publication, Mr. Roebuck happened to make 
a short speech in parliament, in the course of which 
he made some very strong observations upon the cor- 
ruption of the stamped press and its conductors. For 
these remarks he was assailed in <« The Times,*' " The 
Morning Chronicle,'* '« The Examiner,** and other pa- 
pers. Their remarks were not, as may be supposed, 
in the highest degree flattering. They stung Mr. 
Roebuck's too irritable temperament ; and he retaliated 
in his pamphlet by attacking, personally and by name, 
the gentlemen whom he believed to be the editors of 
certain newspapers. On referring to those attacks, it 
19 difficult to conceive how any man, unless in a frenzy 
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of UDgoyeroable spite, could have anowed himself to 
make them. They were such as no provocation what- 
ever coald have justified, still less the remarks which 
drew them forth. The natural conseqaence was, that 
these gentlemen, thus dragged from a retirement in 
which they had a right to shroud themselves, sent 
messages to Mr. Roebuck. In the cases of Mr. Ster- 
ling and Mr. Fonblanqne, matters were accommodated, 
and Mr. Roebuck conditionally retracted. But Mr. 
Black's case was much more serious. That gen- 
tleman had been charged with tergiversation and aban- 
donment of principle so gross as to make any explar 
nation almost impossible. A challenge was the conse- 
quence. 

Mr. Roebuck had charged Mr. Black with conduct 
base and utterly disagraceful in the management of 
•« The Morning Chronicle ;** and as he would not re- 
tract these words the parties met, and two shots were 
fired without effect. Mr. Black's second then with- 
drew him, and there was an end of the affair as fiir as 
the duel was concerned. We have only referred to it 
because it illustrates Mr. Roebuck's character. We 
have no doubt he sincerely believed that he was vindi- 
cating a principle of great public utility, in exposing the 
corruption which the use of the anonymous in news- 
paper writing afibrds scope for. We do not believe 
that in making his original charge he was actuated by 
feelings of personal vindicliveness ; on the contrary, 
some of the gentlemen attacked were his personal 
firiends. But it is Mr. Roebuck's misfortune that 
he never can assert public principles without the ex- 
asperation of personal feeling. As we proceed with 
his career, we shall find instances of this multiply upon 
ns. From his first effort in parliament, up to die last 
month of the last session, it may with truth be said of 
him, — 

" His life is one long war with self-sooght foes.** 
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To retain, however, to our review of Mr. Roe- 
buck's public life. By the middle of 183G, his nn* 
bridled declarations of democratic principles, and un- 
ceasing strife with all who crossed his path, whether 
thejr were friends or foes, had made him so formidable 
or so obnoxious to some parties in parliament, that a 
strong, and, as it proved, a desperate effort was made 
to get rid of him. The pretext resorted to was the 
incompatibility of bis being at one and the same time the 
paid agent of the Lower Canadians and the represen- 
tative of a British constituency. Sir John Hanmer 
moved a resolution to this effect, which, although 
couched in general terms, was confessedly aimed at 
Mr. Roebuck ; and a long debate ensued, which re- 
sulted in the defeat of the motion, and, so far, in the 
triumph of Mr. Roebuck, who, it must be confessedt 
showed an unwonted temper and forbearance under 
these very provoking circumstances. The motion, 
however, was not so ill-timed or so purposeless as it 
appeared ; for already Canadian affairs had begun to 
assume a most serious aspect, and the peculiar con- 
nection of Mr. Roebuck with the popular party in the 
colony made it very necessary that he, as the agent of 
the anti-British party, should not derive any factittone 
importance from his position at home. In 1837, the 
wisdom of this precaution was ooade apparent ; for on 
the Canadian question coming formally before parlia- 
ment, Mr. Roebuck expressed himself in terms of spch 
violence, that his language could only be excused on 
the plea of his being but an advocate making an ex" 
parte statement on behalf of his clients, and not a 
member of the British legislature, bound by his honor, 
not less than by his oath, not to use his legislative 
functions in any way that could impair or destroy the 
integrity of the empire. His speeches at this period 
required that every allowance on these grounds should 
be made for them. Several of them were of the most 
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ioeeodiary character, amounting almost to the preach- 
ing of open rebellion. A ▼ery natural consequence of 
all these violent diatribes, and of the awkward scrapes 
into which Mr. Roebuck's testiness and ill temper had 
brought him, led to his being rejected by the constitu- 
ency of Bath at the general election, which soon after 
tpok place. Behold him, then, for four years out of 
the House of Commons. 

. Looking back at this, the first portion of Mr. Roe- 
buck's public career, we find that he had by his bold- 
ness, his straightforwardness, and a certain originality 
which characterized his earlier speeches, created a 
strong prestige in his favor; but that, by a continued 
indulgence in splenetic virulence, an unrestrained 
license of speech on political subjects, and a constant 
appeal, for ^e most trivial objects, to sacred privileges 
reserved by the constitution to the people as a last re- 
sort in extreme cases, he had gradually weakened 
whatever influence he had possessed, until he was 
no longer looked upon as a person of note or import- 
ance — no longer appealed to as one of the thinking, 
minds whose decisions might be indicative of the course 
taken by others, — but merely regarded as a clever 
speaker, possessed of more talent than temper, out 
of whom it would be utterly impossible to take the 
conceit which was the ban of his mind ; so as to make 
him fit for service in any way, either in some min- 
isterial capacity or as a member of an organized oppo- 
sition. 

At the general election of 1841, Mr. Roebuck was 
again returned to the House of Commons as mem- 
ber for Bath. Some curiosity was evinced to know 
whether time and retirement had produced any fa- 
vorable change in his disposition — whether his temper 
had become less sour, and his judgment more matur- 
ed. Certainly, his first speech on his return favored 
the supposition that a change had indeed come over him. 
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Phjtically, he appeared to potieaa miieh lew energy 
than before: he aeemed even to be afflicted with 
chronic iltness ; and aympathj was felt for him on tbie 
•core, becaase it was known that by the exerciae of 
hit talenta alone it waa that he conld hope to rite in 
the world. Bnt although hia apeech on the Addreae 
(to which we refer) breathed the aame hoatility^ 
on public grounds, to the Whig mlniatrj that bad 
been the theme of hia firat apeech in 1833; and al- 
though there waa firmness and vigor in his dennncia^ 
tion of their treachery toward the people by abandon- 
ing their avowed principiea of 1831, still the speech 
was so much more temperate and statesmanlike than 
those with which he had extinguished himself in 1837, 
that very sincere hopes were entertained of hia con- 
firmed restoratiob from a distempered state of mind, 
and of his being destined to become, at some time or 
other, an ornament to the legislature. 

But these hopes were desthied to be only too apead- 
ily disappointed. The tone of his political declarationa 
was softened ; but it seemed that his personal irrita- 
bility had augmented in more than a proportionate 
ratio. Whether it waa an excitability produced by 
physical causes, or only the result of chagrin at having 
been left so long in unnoticed obscurity, it is certain, that 
f^om this period Mr. Roebuck's temper displayed it- 
self in a more unamiable light than ever, until it re- 
quired all the proverbial indulgence of the House of 
Commons to bear with his eccentricities. Scarcely 
had the House entered on general public business, when 
an outbreak of this gentleman's ill-temper took place« 
such as we do not remember ever to have seen equaled 
in either House of Parliament. His return to parlia- 
ment was the signaf for the appearance in **Tbe 
Times" of an article directed against Mr. Roebuck, in 
which he was spoken of in a tone of playful contempt, 
not at all suited to his own ideas of his own importance- 
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Vituperative men are proverbially thin-skinned. Mr. 
Roebuck, who had so often attacked others with sar- 
casm much less refined than that used by the news- 
paper, ought not to have objected to being paid off in 
bis own coin. But his self-love was wounded : he was 
furious. Without thought, without plan, he rushed 
down to the House, the paper in his hand, and com- 
menced an incoherent appeal on the ground of breach 
of privilege. The exhibition he made utterly de- 
stroyed the reputation which he had begun to recover 
with his political cotemporaries. Those who have 
not seen* Mr. Roebuck speak under excitement, can 
have no idea of the incoherent fury of his gestures, the 
utter incongruity between the breathless solemnity of 
his exordium, and the ridiculous insignificance of his 
charges, the total abandonment of his mental and 
physical powers to the accomplishment of a wild and 
undefined revenge. On this occasion he excelled him- 
self in passionate feebleness, in inconclusive invective. 
Forgetting what, as a lawyer, be ought to have made 
his first consideration, namely, that he had no distinct 
case on which to ground his charge of breach of privi- 
lege, he commenced a violent attack on the conductors 
of *« The Times,** some idea of the coarseness of 
which may be conceived, fr6m his assuming that the 
registered proprietor might, as a matter of course, be 
found in prison for libel, while he recommended those 
who were aggrieved by the paper not to resort to legal 
means of securing reparation, but at dnce to horsewhip a 
gentleman whom he chose to designate as the proprie- 
tor — ^a gentleman whose years and character alone 
ought to have protected him from so rude and unmanly 
a recommendation, if even there had not been anoth- 
er reason in the fact, that he had but recently ceased 
to be a member of the House. It is painful, even at 
this distance of time, to recall the exhibition Mr. Roe- 
buck then made — painful to reflect, that not even the 
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talaoti which he ooqueftionBbly poMOMef could tare him 
from this ebullition of an engrotting egotitm and an in- 
flated conceit. Imagine this man of magniloquent 
speech but diminutive form, standing up on the floor 
of the House, arresting the progress of business, to 
claim his right of speaking on a point of privilege, and 
courting the attention and the sympathy of more than five 
hundred gentlemen, who have assembled at the most 
inconvenient season for the transaction of important 
afiairs of states-imagine him solemnly declaring, that he 
is about to expose to them a case for their interference 
to protect a member of their body from public outrage* 
Pale, even livid, with suppressed rage, and trembling 
from finger to foot with passion, he opens in a voice 
now choking with swelling emotions, now dwindling 
into the whisper of physical weakness, an attack upon 
his private antagonists in the journal in question, against 
whom he conjures the House to act in his behf^f ; and 
makes the extraordinary recommendation to inflict per- 
sonal chastisement instead of resorting to that civil 
authority to which he now himself appeals. When he 
has proceeded so far in his diatribe as to weary, if not 
to disgust the greater portion of his hearers, he is called 
upon to read the article of which he complains. He 
bands the newspaper to the clerk at the table, who 
reads it in his monotonous stammer to the House. 
They see in the remarks of the writer a singular apti- 
tude to the case of the individual before them ; that, 
had he possessed the gift of prophecy, he could not 
more surely have anticipated the scene that was being 
enacted before them. The more they listen, the more 
they see how groundless is the complaint, — ^how apt 
and pointed must have been the character drawn in the 
article, to have thus stung and exasperated the com- 
plainant. They laugh ; then impatient, they murmur : 
they wish the &rce to be brought to a cbse. Mr. Roe- 
buck, who has grown paler and more passionate as hie 
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dHComfitare grows more immiDent, calls on the Hoose, 
first, to declare the article a breach of privilege, and 
then to bring the printer to the bar, that he may, " on 
his knees" (mark the low tyranny of your democrat !) 
«> beg pardon of the complainant for the offense." But 
not one of those five hundred members can be induced 
even to second the proposition. The charge drops for 
want of a single supporter, and with it he who prefer- 
red it also falls below zero . in the esteem of his co- 
temporaries. He has extinguished himself, for a time, 
at least, as effectuaUy as if all the wit or all the scorn 
to be found in that assembly had been poured upon 
him. And he has not even the consciousness, the 
pride of martyrdom. He knows that to his own folly, 
his own intemperate passion, his downfall alone is 
owing. Will it operate as a warning? We shall 
see. 

How different is the position- of this same man a 
year after, when, instead of being the intemperate 
advocate of his own private wrongs, he stands forward 
as the champion of a great public cause I In the month 
of May following the September in which the scene 
we have just described occurred, Mr. Roebuck drew 
upon himself the attention* — we might almost say the 
admiration of bis countrymen, by the courage, temper, 
and self-possession, with which he exposed before the 
world, by the confessions of the parties themselves, 
that system of election compromises by which, although 
the most gross bribery might have been committed, 
the ends of justice were defeated, and the constituen- 
cies deprived of their constitutional rights. Then, Mr. 
Roebuck stood in a proud position. No longer the 
impotent executioner of his own revenge on antagonists 
whom he could not touch, he boldly and manfuHy as- 
serted one of his first privileges as a member of parlia- 
ment, and, strong in the justice of his cause, defying 
conventional arrangements, and looking corruption in 
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the face, he made those who had trafficked with th^ 
privileges of the people — oot those only whom he at- 
tacked by name, but many more who were touched 
by the electric shock of couscience, tremble before 
him, siDgle-handed as he was, and till then oppressed 
with the ridicule of his former failures. When the 
affair was finally concluded, the effect was to repair the 
▼ery serious inroads on his reputation which the past 
events have capsed; and he stood before the public 
in the position of a man who, single-handed, and by the 
sole force of his own will, contrary to the expectation 
and t6e advice of his political associates, asserted some 
of the most valuable privileges conferred by the consti- 
tution on the House of Commons — ^privileges which, 
until he rescued them from abeyance, had fallen into 
almost total disuse. 

Mr. Roebuck's infirmity of temper is such as to neu- 
tralize all expectations that he will act like ordinary 
men. The least check offered to his arrogant assump- 
tion of infallibility for his principles — the least hint, 
conveyed in however couiteous terms, that he is in the 
habit of overstepping the bounds of fair discussion in 
his speeches, is sufficient to drive him furious with 
blind, purposeless resentment. He is as eccentric 
and uncertain in his modes of retaliation, as he is prone 
to resort to them. On another occasion we find him 
(this was in 1844) making some remarks on Mr. Smythe, 
so openly personal and insulting as to provoke a chal- 
lenge from that gentleman. Mr. Smydie was justified 
in supposing that Mr. Roebuck, having given him 
offense, would also give him ** satisfaction." But by 
this time a change had come over Mi'. Roebuck. The 
wind of his caprice had set in another quarter. Since 
his triumph in the Election -compromises case, he had 
been preaching up the supreme fitness of the House 
of Commons to decide upon all questions whatever, be 
their relation to its business however remote. From 
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a maa of hard words and blows, he had become a man 
of hard words and peace. He dairaed the privilege 
of saying what he chose, and of throwing upon the 
House the anus both of judgment and of punishment. 
According ta his new theory, he flung the code of 
honor overboard at once, and laid the letter of Mr. 
S ray the before the House in a sanctimonious harangue, 
professing so intense an admiration of pesceful and 
legal modes of settling differences, as to seem quite 
oblivious of those other modes which society has been 
forced to adopt in order to restrain undue license oi 
speech. It is fair to say, that Mr. Roebuck's speech 
on this occasion was much more mild and dignified 
than is usual with him where his personal feelings are 
mixed up. He adopted quite a moral and didactic tone 
in speaking of the impropriety of Mr. Smythe'e pro- 
ceeding. To have heard him, you would have supposed 
that fighting had never been recognized by his hearers 
as a means of reconciliDg differences which words 
would not-heal ; and certainly you would not have sus- 
pected that Mr. J<^n Arthur Roebuck had ever placed 
himself in the attitude militant. By persevering, with 
an austere indifference to remonstrance, in his affecta* 
tion of extreme parliamentary morality, he succeeded in 
placing Mr. Smythe in a false position, and compelling 
him to apologize for having ^ent the challenge. But it 
will be, perhaps, unnecessary to apprise the reader, 
that although the House felt it necessary to enforce its 
rules, the sympatihies of the members ran very much 
in favor of the gentleman who was thus put hors^de' 
combat. 

We pass over many minor instances in which Mr. 
Roebuck, by his petulance and arrogant demeanor, 
placed himself in a hostile attitude with the House, 
believing that the reader must be sufficiently wearied 
by these details of perverseness and splenetic humor. 
But an instance of the kind occurred during the last 
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•eBsion too ftmnnng to be altogether passed over. On 
tiiia occasion, Mr. Eoebuck^s self-Krhosen antagonist 
was Mr. Disraeli* That gentleman had, we need 
scarc^y say, made himself conspicnous by the great 
and unexpected talent that he had displayed as a speak- 
er. Unfortnnately, he had beat Mr. Roebuck hol- 
low in his own peculiar line— that of personality and 
earcastic Tituperation. The cool, polished, searching 
irony of Mr. Disraeli was as superior to the wild abuse 
adopted of late by Mr. Roebuck, as intellect is to pas^ 
■ion. It had, no doubt, been galling in the extreme to 
the member for Bath to see the intense expectation 
excited by the promise of a speech from Mr. Disraeli, 
and the uproar of cheering which his well aimed hits 
drew forth, and to compare with his rival's success his 
own decreasing influence, the averted looks, and the 
scarcely disguised weariness, with which the House 
received his galvanic attempts to produce a sensation. 
He saw Mr. Disraeli achieve the most triumphant 
effects with, apparently, the slightest effort ; while his 
own most labored sarcasms, though charged with all the 
venom with which a vindictive spirit could arm a dis- 
appointed man, fall stiU-born on his audience. In the 
absence of any more direct provocation, it is only in 
this way that we can account for Mr. Roebuck's other- 
wise unprovoked personal attack on Mr. Disraeli. His 
speech had all the appearance of having been prepared 
for the occasion. The extreme confidence, the chuck- 
ling self-gratnlation which accompanied the speech, 
showed that he anticipated a signal triumph. He had 
miscalculated both his own powers of attack and his 
rival's means of retaliation. Incoherent inconclusive- 
ness, wild, pointless aspersion, and personal jealousy^ 
ludicrously betrayed; were but poor weapons against 
so collected and self-possessed a master of fence as Mr. 
Disraeli. His reply covered Mr. Roebuck with ridi- 
cule. With that provoking frigidity of manner and 
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aiTected iodiffereDce which were calculated to be es- 
pecially anaoyiDg to so vain a person as Mr. Roebuck, 
he parried that gentleman's random blows with inimit- 
able skill. Nor was he content with merely foiling 
his foe. Some remarks of Mr. Roebuck on his mode 
of delivery justified him in retaliation; and he took 
ample revenge. Mr. Roebuck's style of speaking, his 
wild gestures, his violent efforts to produce dramatic 
effect, and the ridiculous feebleness of his envenomed 
but pointless sarcasms, were all sketched by Mr. 
Disraeli with the hand of a roaster in satire ; and when 
he wound up, he convulsed the House by the happy 
terms in which he described Mr. Roebuck's pompous 
vagaries in language and action, as >* Sadler's Wells 
sarcasms" and •• melodramatic malignity." The truth 
of the picture was instantly recognized, and Mr. Roe- 
buck, though he has received many a setting down 
during his brief but turbulent career, was never so 
utterly at a discount in the opinion of his coteropora- 
ries as after the delivery of that speech. 

It may be considered, however, as extraordinary, 
that a man who has willfully made so many enemies, 
and has so often rendered himself troublesome to the 
House, should ever have possessed influence there. 
But we have presented the worst side of the picture. 
Had Mr. Roebuck only exhibited himself in this un- 
amiable light, he would long since have been put down. 
But his early speeches satisfied the House and the 
public that he really had the qualifications of a valu- 
able member of parliament. It is his intemperance 
alone that has clouded his fair fame. From the first 
hour of his entrance into the House of Commons, his 
public career has been characterized by an independ- 
ence of spirit, stern even to obstinacy, an indifference 
to personal consequences, rarely, indeed, to be met 
with in an assembly where class interests and aristo- 
cratic influence combine to paralyze moral energy, and 
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to divert the minds of public men from the course of 
political rectitude. We have watched his conduct from 
first to last, and are prepared to affirm that it has ex- 
hibited a rare and unique consistency ; that it has even 
been a fault in Mr. Roebuck to have pertinaciously 
refused to join in those party combinations by which 
great measures have usually been carried; that having 
set up for himself a standard of right, he has inflexibly 
adhered to it, striving against all obstacles to reach his 
appointed goal. His whole life in parliament has been 
one certificate of sincerity. He is, however mtstalcen 
may be his views, a true friend and advocate of the 
interests of the poor, a hater of political cant, and a de- 
termined opponent of all class legislation on unjust 
principles. He has stood up, time after time, under a 
storm of disapprobation, to assert principles which he 
holds to be true, and which, if only for the sake of 
truth, ought to be argued, although their advocacy was 
certain to render him unpopular in the House of Com- 
mons. His very first speech stamped him as a man 
of superior talent as a debater, and secured for him a 
hearing at all times ; of which he availed himself to 
advocate the cause of the people in their many social 
sufferings. He gave full fling to the democratic ten- 
dency of his mind, while at the same time he infused 
a specie^ of philanthropy into his exertions. It is to 
his honor that he does not, as some of his coropatriota 
do, wait till a subject is popular before he takes it up. 
A natural restiveness of temper, and an unconquerable 
love of justice, which he would secure even at tJie peril 
of social convulsion, urge him with an irresistible im- 
pulse to act upon what he conceives to be the abstract 
merits of the case, with which he will not allow ex- 
pediency to interfere. Of course, this spirit soma* 
times carries him into extremes, and betrays him into 
wild defiance of constituted authority ; but those who 
would be the most likely to shrink from these extrafs^ 
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guices of an earnest mind, can not refnse to respect 
the uprightness which sustains Mr. Roebuck against 
unconquerable prepossessions in the minds of certain 
classes, and renders him, in respect of many subjectSt 
a model of that very scarce character^nm independent 
member of parliament. 

In accounting, as we have done, for the kind of in* 
fiuence which Mr. Roebuck*s uprightness and consist- 
ency early secured for him, we should not omit to 
state, that during a long period of time his speeches 
were such as to command the attention of all parties* 
It was not only that he asserted his principles boldly* 
but his arguments were well put, and even where, to 
the eye of reason, they might be deficient in cogency, 
the perseverance and earnestness of the speaker gave 
them a kind of force. The constant reiteration of 
propositions, however dogmatic, will secure for them a 
degree of credence, even when unsupported by proo^ 
One thing Mr. Koebuck's audience were almost sure tQ 
hear from him : a lucid exposition of the real question at 
issue, stripped of all the fictitious embellishments with 
which the sophistry or the party prejudices of previous 
speakers might have invested it. This made his Bpeech*t 
es abstractedly useful to those who foUowed him, while 
the clearance which he made of the arguments on both 
sides was sure to please either one party or the other* 
That Mr. Roebuck should have voluntarily flung away 
the influence which these various causes had obtained 
for him, is matter for regret. That he has done so, 
there can be no doubt. His constant indulgence in an 
irritability which seems uncontrollable, his reckless 
imputations on the character of opponents, his profuse 
scattering of personal insults on ail around him, friends 
and enemies alike, and his wanton trials of the patience 
of the House— -have certainly undermined the reputa- 
tion which he had acquired ; and it will almost be as 
difficult for him to regain the positk>n he formerly held^ 
T 
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u H would be for a man of less talent and moral ener- 
gy originally to attain it. It is not easy to account ibr 
ao ill-advised a perseverance by Mr. Roebuck in a 
course of conduct which would bring eyen the most 
favorite member of the House into disrepute. It is 
the more surprising that his talents should have taken 
this sinister direction, because he evidently is under 
llie sway of an ambition of no ordinary kind, and would 
■pare no exertions to advance himseUT to power, either 
through direct popular influence or in the regular 
channels of promotion. The only solution of the diffi- 
culty we can offer is, that Mr. Roebuck is a disappoint- 
ed man. His excessive egotism and high opinion e( 
his own powers led him to eii:pect that he would have 
received from the great men of the day, not only a 
more rapid but also a more substantial acknowledg. 
inent. He evidently did not understand the constitu- 
tion of the House of Commons, or what a mountain of 
inert prejudice the adventurer has to cut through in 
order to clear the road to power. He did not see that 
there, as elsewhere, an apprenticeship must be served 
•-"that he who would fain command must first learn to 
obey. Mr. Roebuck overlooked these conditions of 
success, and neglected to avail himself of the very fa- 
vorable impression his first efforts created . He thought 
te take the citadel by storm, but having rushed to the 
assault with inadequate means, he failed to make an 
impression, and has only fkllen back in the trenches. 
Not seeing how much his own arrogance, petulance, 
and splenetic indulgence in personality, have really 
eaused his non-success, his mind has become imbitter- 
ed as well against individual antagonists as against the 
Biembers generally, who, he conceives, have not suffi- 
ciently acknowledged his merits. As his mind has 
become more jaundiced, he has grown more bitter and 
more personal. His speeches have gradually become 
die reverse of what they used to be-H&eir faults more 
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faring, their meriti more rare. They now abound in 
assumption and egotism, only occasionally redeemed 
by vigor, and pointed language and thought. It is 
more than probable that Mr. Roebuck entered parlia- 
ment with hopes and objects that were not confined 
to mere personal advancement. A charitable con- 
struction of his conduct will lead us to admit that he 
looked on his mission as representative of the people 
in an exalted light — ^that he. saw in it the means of 
working out great, and as he believed, necessary 
changes in the political and social condition of the 
country. His exaggerated opinion of his own powers 
led him to choose a line of action that was not likely 
to lead to a success commensurate with his desires. 
But the censure which he ought to attach to his own 
mismanagement, he visits on those whom he assumes 
to be in a kind of conspiracy against the people ; and 
we are therefore disposed to attribute much of the 
splenetic humor he displays, not to mere wounded 
▼anity, stinted in its allowance of admiration, but also 
to a conviction of the moral unworthiness of those 
whom he insults by his arrogant impertinence — a con- 
viction, mistaken perhaps, but still sincere. Certain 
it ist however, that the longer he has been in parlia- 
ment,, and the more the disappointment of his ambi- 
tion has been brought home to him, the more his ha- 
rangues have increased in virulence, while they have 
proportionately decreased in power. 

The more closely we k>ok at Mr. Roebuck's oratory 
in detail, the more cause we see to find fault with it-— 
the more reason to regret that a want of modesty of 
spirit should have prevented Mr* Roebuck from sub- 
mitting himself, humbly and patiently, to that training 
which is necessary to success in any department of 
mental exertion, but more especially in the art of pub- 
lic speaking, perfection in which depends so much 
upon minor accessories. Mr. Roebuck is a very dis- 
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appointing speaker. His eloquence depends for iti 
force more upon his earnestness, and a bold repudiatioa 
of conventional modes of address and molds of ezprea* 
■ion, than upon any intrinsic Tslue in the thoughts or 
polish of the language. He trusts much to the impulse 
of the moment, and, to all appearance, does not give 
his speeches that preparation which even the first or-, 
ators of the day find to be necessary. His mind is not 
so well stored with information, nor his oratorical pow- 
ers so well trained and disciplined, as to make Uiis a 
safe course. As he is an intemperate man, liable to be 
drawn, by the slightest interruption, away from his 
main theme into personal altercations, he is still more 
open to the risk of not being able to preserve that self- 
possession which is absolutely required by an accom- 
plished orator. An almost necessary consequence of 
this reliance on resources which are not always at 
command, is, that Mr. Roebuck, however well informed 
he may be upon a subject, or however strongly he may 
feel upon it, is just as likely to break down as to achieve 
a success. We have known him to rise at the most 
critical and exciting period of a great debato, when he 
had intruded himself on the attention of the House, to 
the displacement of the heads of either party, when 
there was, perhaps, a general feeling that he was pre- 
suming too much thus to stand in the way of a political 
manifesto or of a division. But still an indulgence has 
been extended to him because of his original position. 
He has availed himself of the opportunity thus afford* 
ed him to commence a speech, in which he has, per* 
haps, dashed with a bold and vigorous hand into the 
very core of the subject, holding the real question at 
issue up, for the first time, to the attention of his aa- 
dience, cleared of all the fallacies infused into it by pre- 
vu)us speakers. To all appearance, he is carrying the 
House with him. Repeated cheers hail his terse and 
yreW pointed propositions, and his presumption is for* 
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gotten in the able exposition he makes of his case. 
But, suddenly, he says something which provokes an 
ironical cheer, or a sneer, from some opponent. This 
stings his amour propre, and off he starts, on the in- 
stant, into personality, sometimes uttering, without 
adequate provocation, unendurable insults and asper- 
sions on character. From that moment, his speech, 
so auspiciously commenced, becomes a failure. His 
infirmity of temper once touched, he becomes an alter- 
ed man. There is no longer vigor, sense, argument, 
or even coherency, in what he pours forth. Yet he 
has not the discretion to stop, but makes a long, ram- 
bling speech, full of feeble repetitions of what he has 
BO forcibly put, or of offensive personalities, or outra- 
geous defiance of the growing disapprobation of his 
hearers, until, at last, he fairly tires out their patience, 
and his display, which at his commencement had 
brought him honor and respect, ends by his being cov- 
ered with ridicule and contempt. 

The same causes produce an eflfect very similar in 
the matiriel of the speeches themselves. For want of 
a little care his sentences are almost always imperfect. 
Aiming constantly at an antithetical style, he foils him- 
self, and provokes comparisons, by not having trained 
his mind into the channels of thought which alone 
will produce that style with effect. It is not so much 
a slovenliness, the result of an indifference, as a gross 
failure, after a deliberate attempt. He is thus a very 
provoking speaker. Even in his best moments, when 
you are led on from point to point, in the expectation 
that the next will be something superlatively good, 
you are mortified on reflection to find to what little 
purpose your attention has been occupied, and what 
a small amount of that tedious and ambitious harangue 
is worth remembering. Mr. Roebuck has a didactic 
style of speaking, which also beguiles his hearers, 
until too late they find tiiat this teacher of men has 
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fend himself, because, in his fuiy, he does not see hi« 
own vulnerable points. His hot, intemperate passion 
runs away with his judgment. You see that he has 
got hold of a capital idea, which a master-mind, or 
even an inferior capacity, cool and collected, would 
work into a powerful sarcasm or a happy retort ; but 
he is so distempered with vindictive feeling, is in such 
haste to wreak his vengeance on his adversary, that 
he applies the match too soon, and the explosion 
harms himself more than any one else. In this respect 
Mr. Disraeli is far his superior. With the same dis- 
position to attack, the same love of personality, the 
same oblivious inclination to gratify private animosity 
through the medium of public debate, he has the ad- 
vantage of Mr. Koebuck in his imperturbable self-pos- 
session. However excited may be his feelings, or 
however bitter his resentments, he never loses his 
temper. He utters his sarcasms at white heat. 

Mr. Roebuck's manner of speaking is unique and 
original, without being agreeable. He is earnest and 
violent, without being impressive. He labors under 
great natural disadvantages. His appearance is not 
prepossessing, nor has he any of that fascination which 
invests some public men with an irresistible attraction, 
and propitiates favor even before they open their lips. 
Mr. Koebuck is small, even diminutive, in stature, 
and he has not those symmetrical proportions which, 
in some little men, supply the want of height. Con- 
tinual ill health adds to an appearance of feebleness, 
which not even his mental energy and activity are 
sufficient to neutralize. His voice is also feeble. It 
has a harsh, sharp sound, like that which you will 
often hear from persons of confirmed ill temper. His 
face bears a soured expression, and if a smile ever 
finds its way fo his mouth, it is the smile, not of good- 
humor, but of irony or sarcasm. A livid paleness of 
complexion may be the result of ill healUi, but it is 
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inpre likely to be the cooteqnence of habitually Hi"* 
dulgiDg a splenetic diBpositioD. 

His exhibitions in parliament, even hie most sue- 
cetsful ones of late yean, present a melancholy spec* 
tacle of diseased vanity and overrated powers. Con- 
ceive the sort of person we' have described always 
ill attired, sometimes culpably slovenly, sometimes 
extravagantly overdressed, taking up a prominent place 
in the House, from which he continually lays down the 
law to his Radical associates around him, who usoally 
repay his arrogant interference with contemptuous 
smiles ; conceive him keeping up a running commen- 
tary of ironical cheers, supercilious smiles, and theat- 
rical gestures, on what is going forward in the House, 
and attracting attention, which does not always take 
the shape of pity, <o ward the absurd attitudes and con- 
tortions into which he puts his diminutive person; 
conceive him, after having thus, by involuntary panto- 
mime, let out the conceit and self-sufficiency of his 
disposition, rising to address the House, with a full 
conviction stamped on his countenance that he alone, 
of all men there, can grapple with the subject before 
them — that he alone can extract truth and wisdom 
from it. Remembering all that we have said about 
his arrogance, his petulance, his needless repetitions 
and his outbreaks of passionate violence, imagine him 
confronting the House, his head, while he is standing, 
scarcely reaching above the level of those of others 
who are sitting around him, his arms swinging about 
with convulsive energy, now raised aloft in the air, 
now stretched downward toward the floor, and now 
pointing horizontally across the House, his voice ele- 
vated to the highest pitch of its little capacity, and now 
lowered to so feeble <md inarticulate a whisper as to be 
scarcely audible even to his next neighbor ; imagine, 
too, the conceited air of invincibility, the impotent at- 
tempts to express scorn, while rage alone is uppermost 
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in the mind, the sarcasm enfeebled by spite, the irony 
arrested by chuckling self-approval, the mysterious 
threatenings, the awful enunciations of nothing, and 
puerile denunciations of every one, the waspish, snarl- 
ing recognitions of the slightest interruptions, even 
though of the most friendly character ; — and you have 
some idea of the applicability of the epithets so aptly 
applied to his oratory by Mr. Disraeli, when he twit- 
ted him with his «« Sadler^s Wells sarcasms" and '« mel- 
odramatic malignity." The longer Mr. Roebuck con- 
tinues in parliament, the worse he seems to grow. 
Once, these exhibitions were rare exceptions, occa- 
sioned, and even justified, by provocation, and the 
main body of his speeches was such as to repay hia 
hearers for the trouble of listening, while they reflected 
credit on himself. But now all his errors are multi- 
plied, while the qualities which once redeemed them 
are becoming more and more obliterated. If we look 
back to his latest displays, we shall find his fieiults ex- 
hibiting themselves in an increasing ratio. In the face 
of such a steady and progressive decline, there does 
not seem to be any sound reason to hope for better 
things in future. But, on the other hand, we freely 
give him credit for moral integrity, and for an exalted 
sense of his political duties : it is impossible to say what 
may not yet emanate from such rare and sterling qual- 
ities of mind. 



SIR THOMAS WILDE. 



Sir Thomab Wildk is one of tbe most remarkable 
liring ioatances of the facility with which men of tal- 
ent and perseyerance can rise to the highest posts in 
this conntrj. He had, at the very ontset of his life, 
social barriers to surmount, eren before he coald rise 
to the position of an attorney — ^barriers presenting to 
the yonng man of humble origin a much more obstruc- 
tire and threatening front than any political difficulties 
offer to an asphnnt who starts from a more favorable 
position. But even in his character of barrister, Sir 
Thomas Wilde was opposed by no ordinary obstacles. 
He was not called to the bar until he was five-and- 
thirty years old — a time of life at which those who 
profess to be acquainted with the subject will tell you 
it is utterly hopeless for any one to attempt success 
in so arduous a profession, where even the most de* 
cided talent must have the sanction of time in many 
years spent as a silent member of the bar, before it 
can hope for an opportunity of displaying itself. Sir 
Thomas Wilde's difficulties, however, did not stop 
here. Circumstances of a private nature, upon which 
some prejudice was created against him in the pro- 
fession, would, it was said, preclude the possibility of 
his ever rising to great eminence ; and he had, from 
the very first, to struggle, not only against that mass 
of inert opposition %hich is one of the greatest dis- 
couragements to those who choose the bar as a profes- 
sion, but also against active prejudices, which jealous 
rivak ware not slow to improve to their own advantage. 
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Talent» however, and peneTonuice, will orerooino 
still greater obstaclea than these. Great as his disadyan- 
tages were, they only make his subsequent successes 
more signal and wondeifdl. Less than thirty years 
of active professional and political life, in the course of 
which, not the most malignant enemy could impute 
to Sir Thomas Wilde any conduct such as would jus- 
tify or corroborate early adverse impressions, present 
the obscure practitioner, who, in 1816, was scarcely 
deemed eligible to be admitted to the* bar, in the ex- 
alted position of Lord Chief-Justice of the Common 
Pleas — a position which he does not hold by political 
manceuvering, but to which he was long since nomi- 
nated, as being the most fit person to fiU it, by the unan- 
imous voice of the legal profession. Nor is his social 
position less remarkable than his high professional 
rank. Neither his origin nor his rank in society 
justified him in expecting to form a high alliance. Yet 
we find him the husband of a lady who, if not by the 
law a£ succession, at least by every moral law, is one 
of the nearest relatives of her majesty — a lady whose 
choice, if rumor be true, was made under circumstan- 
ces of romance rarely associated with the dry and aus- 
tere pursuits of the law, and who thus added a sanc- 
tion, at once the most prized and the most graceful, to 
the privileges which, in this free country, successful 
talent can command. 

In thus dwelling upon the success of Sir Thomas 
Wilde, it should be remembered that, during the inter- 
val between his first distinction at the bar and his ^rst 
appoinlsnent to office, he met with some obstructions. 
At the bar his distinction was early recognized, and 
his advance rapid. He became a sergeant in 1824, 
and was made a king's sergeant in 1827. Nor was it 
long before he was recognized as being one of the first 
advocates of the day. The promotion of Sir James 
Scarlet, in &ct, left him almost without a rival, and he 
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migbtt in one ienaa, be Mid to have had the Conit of 
Common Pleai at hit abtolute ditposaJ. Ha alto en- 
tered parliament as early aa the year 1831, and waa 
not nndiftioguifhed at a speaker, though he never at* < 
tained any very high eminence* Yet ahhoogh op« 
portttnities were frequently occurring of offering him 
that promotion to which, according to the custonu of 
parliament, he was entitled, it was not till 1839 that 
the Whigs made him solicitor-general. In 1841, he 
was made attorney-general, but did not reep the proAte 
or even the honors of that office, as the administration 
went out only a few weeks after his nomination. But 
fortune, which had so slighted him on this oecaaion, 
made him ample amends on the sudden return of the 
Whigs to power in 1846, for he had scarcely been re* 
appointed attorney -general, and had not, in fact, been 
re^llected to parliament, when the late Chief-Justice 
Tindal died, and he was at once raised to the bench at 
the head of the Court of Common Pleas. But it 
will be obvious to the reader, that some powerful 
reason must have influenced the Whig government to 
withhold from him during so many years that ofRcial 
promotion for which he was so eligible. Whatever 
may have been their reason, his exclusion continued 
so bug as almost to take, in the eyes of the public, the 
shape of persecutbn. They did not forget how a 
spirit of aristocratic exclusiveness had too often regu- 
lated their proceedings in the selection of members of 
the government; and when, at last, Mr. Sergeant 
Wilde was appointed solicitor-general, the effect of hie 
having apparently been placed under a ban waa to ob- 
literate in the public mind the unfavorable impressiooe 
which rumor had circulated as to some events in hie 
earlier career. 

Of Sir Thomas Wilde's powers as a speaker, his 
continuous and triumphant success in the Court of 
Common Pleas is a sufficient proof. In estimating th« 
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qnaJitjof his mind, that success should not be allowed 
too much influence. His forensic triumphs were won 
rather by extraordinary ingenuity in the management 
of' his case, and an oyerpowering physical energy and 
vehemence in addressing a jury, than by the display 
of the higher attributes of the orator. If he had had a 
more able competitor in the Court of Common Pleas, it 
is questionable whether he would so quickly have at- 
tained so unrivaled an eminence. Or if, for instance, 
he had been brought into close and constant competi- 
tion with a man like the late Sir William Follett, he 
would at once have provoked comparison, and have 
suffered from it. Occasionally, the influence of a great 
cause would, for a time, elevate his mind, and draw 
from him passages which looked very like lofty elo- 
quence. But these eflects were transient only, and 
his ordinary style was one which rather dragged down 
his subject to the level of an extremely vigorous, but 
still only a practical mind, and precluded the possibility 
of his adding any to those monuments of forensic elo- 
quence which have been left on record by some of his 
illustrious predecessors. Not that we would, for an 
instant, undervalue Sir Thomas Wilde's abilities as an 
advocate ; on the contrary, they were such as to inspire 
absolute confidence on the part of his clients. You felt, 
when you had intrusted your cause to him, that he 
would not merely exercise upon it the ordinary inge- 
nuity of a lawyer, but that he would also identify him- 
self with your interests, and imbue himself with your 
feelings, so that you should readily admit that he had 
fulfilled all your wishes better than, even with the 
same talents, you could have done it yourself. 

As a speaker in parliament. Sir Thomas Wilde did 
not, except on one occasion, take a very high rank. 
He always acquitted himself with ability, and never 
even approached to what might be termed a failure, by 
the exhibition of want of vigor, or of inability to cope 
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with the argnment of the question before him. But 
he brought the habits acquired at the bar, of redmi- 
dancy, repetition, and constant appeals to the feelings, 
with too much carelessness, into a place where the 
audience are accustomed to have their intellectual 
palates catered for, eren by an inferior class of speakers, 
and who look for something more than a mere straight- 
forward expression of opinion. There was always 
plenty of power in his speeches, but it was rough and 
undirected, and his style was loose and wanting in 
emphasis. He made one great speech, however, which 
gave him immediately a strong position, by showing 
of what he was capable when a great occasion called 
his powers into full play. His speech on the pririlege 
case of StockdaU versus Hansard was a masterly effort ; 
but it was no proof of parliamentary talent, because 
it was an argument on law, not on politics. It was one 
of Sir Thomas' Wilde's faults, as a speaker, that he 
took too much time to explain himself. He had no 
idea of compression, or of so disposing his argument 
as to avoid repetition. He would bestow upon an or- 
dinary political speech almost as much time as he did 
\n his great privilege speech. In the one case this 
diffusiveness was admitted to be necessary ; in the other 
it became insufferably tedious. It was, probably, ad- 
vantageous to Sir Thomas Wilde's reputation that he 
Was not retained in the House of Commons long enough 
for him to exhibit bis comparative inferiority as the 
legal advocate of the government on political topics, 
and that he has been elevated to a sphere of which, 
to all appearance, he is destined to render himself an 
ornament. 
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Those who frequeDtJy obtain admission to hear the 
debates in the House of Commons, or who are in the 
habit of attending the meetings at Exeter Hall, will 
be surprised to find Lord Sandon thus included among 
the orators of the age. Strictly speaking, he has no 
title to be thus selected from among the great mass 
of members of parliament, who, from time to time, ex- 
IMress their opinions in the House without aiming at 
any oratorical distinction. Neither in the intellectual 
quality of his speeches, nor in the manner of their de- 
livery, is there any thing to dietinguish him from the 
hundreds of members of par^ament who are looked 
upon with confidence and respect hy their constitu- 
ents and the public at ki^e. We have, however, at« 
the very outset of this volume, stated that the scheme 
of tho work does not confine it merely to those public 
men who acquire distinction by the arts and graces of 
oratory, but is extended to embrace those who, by 
the exposition of tiieir opinions and their general con- 
^duct as public men, succeed in securing influence over 
large classes of their fellow-countrymen. Lord San- 
don is one of these ; and his position, whether in par- 
liament or out of doors, is so important, that we are in- 
duced here to notice him in preference to many other 
men much more prominent and notorious, whose qual- 
ifications may be much more showy and pretensions 
than his, while they are far less useful. 
Lord Sandon's claims as an orator may be very 
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■urainarily ditpoted of; they do not eoottHnte hif 
greatest merit. Coosideriog his weight io the House, 
he is ooe o( the least pleasiog or prepossessing speak- 
ers there. Being a man of sound common sense« 
highly educated, and with rery eztensif e informatioOt 
the matter of his speeches is generally of a superior 
order, and on questions of a higher interest than the 
ordinary political topics of the day he displays an earn- 
estness, at once religious and philosophical, which 
elef ates the tone of his language, and invests his ideas 
with more weight and importance than would be at- 
tained by the specific value of bis ideas or propositions. 
But it requires some padence and observation to de- 
tect these merits under a perpetual hesitation of 
speech, and an apparent confusion of utterance, which 
at first produce unfavorable impressions. But a little 
consideration satisfies you that these defects are of phys- 
ical origin only — ^that die mind is right, although the 
organ of speech does not immediately perform ite 
wonted duty. You see that there is a high tone of 
moral feeling, combined with great practical knowledge, 
and that the noble lord has a highly cultivated and well 
regulated mind, which has been well and assiduously 
applied to the elucidation and management of even the 
most minute details of public business. On subjects 
which have a religious bearing, such as Education, or 
matters connected with the Church, he is earnest and 
impressive, animated by the most exalted views for the 
welfare of mankind, and sustained by principles which 
he will not compromise, although ready to yield the 
most liberal acceptation to the views of opponents. 
On questions of practical legislation, involving the so- 
cial welfare of the people, he distinguishes himself by 
a mode of handling them which is at once manlike and 
philanthropic — holding, with much uprightness and 
ability, a middle course between the harsh dogmas of 
some political economists, on the one hand, and the 
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rash, sympathetic ardor of some political philanthro- 
pists on the other. With mild manners and benevolent 
purposes he has a manly spirit, which will not suffer 
itself either to iTe led away by delusiye hopes of legisla- 
tive perfectibility, or to be quelled by the threatening 
influence of congregated opinion. At the same time, 
although on the more vital principles of government, as 
connected with religion and morals, he displays an un- 
yielding spirit, he is. fully alive to the importance of 
party combinations, and to the necessity of occasional 
compromises in political aflairs. His high character 
preserves his motive on such occasions from suspicion. 
The most striking sacrifice he made to expediency, 
within a recent period, was on the Sugar question. It 
will be remembered how his motion on the subject of 
the Sugar duties jeopardized the Melbourne adminis- 
tration : it might naturally have been supposed that, 
having taken so prominent and decisive a part on that 
question, he would have felt it necessary to adhere to 
a consistent course — to have been indifferent altogeth- 
er to party considerations. Yet the result did not jus- 
tify this expectation. Lord Sandon having given a 
steady support to the great measures of Sir Robert 
Peers administration of 1841, did not choose to peril 
the existence of the government, as far as his example 
could have affected it, by opposing the new premier 
on the Sugar question. Yet, when we remember 
what were the grounds on which his motion in the 
first instance proceeded, we shall see that there was 
gross inconsistency in such a course. On the other 
hand, it should be remembered that Lord Sandon 
steadily refused to accept office from Sir Robert Peel, 
although, from his having been a member of his for- 
mer government, he could have done so without im- 
propriety or suspicion. 

Lord Sandon's chief value and influence as a member 
of the House of Commons, however, rest on a ground 
U 
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wholly irreBpectife of politict. . There are in that as- 
•embly, aa almost everywhere elae, two clasBeB of men 
— ^tbe ornamental and the OBoful. The ornamental 
membera, your Macanlays, Sheils, and a host of less 
distinguished men, make very fine speeches, and oc- 
casionally strike out grand ideas of policy and legislation. 
But there is also a large portion of work to be done 
in parliament, for which, with all their talents, they 
are unfit ; and this is performed by those whom, for 
distinction's sake, we have designated as the " useful" 
members. The public have but little acquaintance 
with the laborious nature of the duties they have to 
perform. A glance at the mass of bills, public and 
private, which every session pass the House, to say 
nothing of those which are arrested in their progress, 
will show that not a small amonnt of time and atten- 
tion must be bestowed on their details. Every meas- 
ure is fully canvassed in all its bearings, and the most 
minute inquiry and discussion instituted into the prob- 
able effects of every clause. These matters are en- 
tertained and disposed of by delegated bodies of mem- 
bers who are called " Select Committees," and *« Com- 
mittees on Private Bills ;" and of these Lord Sandon 
is a frequent and most valuable member. As the limits 
of time and convenience forbid these measures being 
discussed in detail in the House itself, great reliance 
is of course placed on the report of the Committee, 
and an influential member of such committees, like 
Lord Sandon, incurs constantly a serious moral respon- 
sibility. His integrity of character, the cheerful alac- 
rity with which he ^us gives up his time to this the 
most laborious and the least attractive part of the du- 
ties of a member of parliament, and his very general 
information and correct judgment, occasion his being 
constantly selected as a member of those committees. 
The amount of service thus rendered to the public, 
without praise or reward, is incalculable. 
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As a platform speaker, at meetings of a religious 
and philanthropic character. Lord Sandon is very in- 
fluential. He is heard to much more advantage as a 
speaker in this sphere than in the House of Commons, 
where there is always something to embarrass even 
the most confident and accomplished orators. Here, 
too, his personal appearance propitiates — ^his intelligent 
countenance, radiant with amability and benevolence. 
Here he is always found to be one of the foremost in 
the earnest and persevering advocacy of every associ- 
ation, or of every plan that can possibly be anticipa- 
ted to be bene6cial to the human race. And his sup- 
port is the more valuable, because it is not the mere 
ebullition of an enthusiast (who is often gratifying his 
own love of activity as disinterestedly working for 
his fellow-men), but the deliberate and steady deter- 
mination of a practical and sensible man of the world, 
who will seldom patronize or aid in the promotion of 
any thing that he does not perceive to contain within 
itself the elements of permanent success. Upon the 
whole, according to his position and powers, we do out 
know a more estimable, disinterested, or useful public 
man, whether as a politician, a philanthropist, or a 
man of business, than Lord Sandon. 



THE REV. HUGH M^NEILE. 



Iir the foregoing pages it has been the object of the 
author not merely to illustrate and portray the charac- 
teristics of distinguished living orators, but also to show 
by many bright examples the extraordinary influence 
which the power of public speaking exercbes in the 
advancement of those who have to carve out their for- 
tune in the world. It has been seen that the posses- 
sion of this power, allied, of course, to other valuable 
ikculties, has sufficed to raise unknown lawyers to the 
highest social and political rank; to draw from ob- 
flcurity literary men, and bear them onward until they 
have taken the most distinguished places in the councils 
of the nation ; and that in the case of individuals to 
whom high birth has given more chance of success ia 
the political world, the art of oratory has been neces* 
0ary not only to enable them to compete with their 
less favored rivals, but also to secure them ascendency 
and distinction among their own compeers. If the 
limits of this volume had allowed, instances of the same 
powerful influence might have been drawn from ra- 
rious ranks and conditions of life ; for every hustings 
and every platform has seen such triumphs, though 
neither the sphere of action nor the rewards of suc- 
cessful talent have been bq magnificent. But, to take 
even a single instance from philanthropists, would have 
required so much space as to have prevented a due 
notice of more prominent and remarkable, if not always 
more able, public men. One exception, however, we 
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must ipake, partly because the indiTidual stands out in 
such bold relief £rom his cotemporaries both for his tal- 
ent and his success, and partly because while the sphere 
of his action has been a legitimate one, his career illus- 
trates in a remarkable degree a growing disposition in 
the public mind to bring the influence of religion more 
directly to bear than it did in a lax age upon the actual 
business of life — ^to restore something of its old power 
and eJfficacy to the office of this preacher. The Rot. 
Hugh M^Neile has been now for many years in various 
ways before the public. His name is familiar to all ; bat 
a more intimate acquaintance with his talents and quali- 
ties of mind is possessed by, comparatively speaking, 
but a few% Without pretending to enter into any thitfg 
like a close or critical analysis of his character, we pro- 
pose to supply a few of the leading traits and charac- 
teristics of this, in many respects, remarkable man, 
chiefly with the view to show how, in the church as 
well as at the bar, or in the senate, eloquence will raise 
even a humble and unknown man to fame and fortune. 
Mr. M*Neile's elevation is almost solely to be as- 
cribed to his ability as a preacher and public speaker. 
Born of respectable parents residing at Ballycastle in 
the neighborhood of Belfast, his early destination was 
to a career very diflerent from that which he after- 
ward chose for himself— one in which his fine natu- 
ral qualifications and the higher faculties of his mind 
would have been wholly obscured. It would have 
been really a loss to his fellow-countrymen had the 
talents of M«Neile been allowed to rust in an attorney's 
office. Yet for that branch of the legal profession he 
was intended ; nay, he was for a portion of his early 
life in an attorney's office. But either his own con- 
sciousness that he was fit for a more exalted sphere 
of activity, or the friendly counsels of some good ge- 
nius, persuaded him to break from the growing tram- 
mels of the law, and betake himself to a study more 
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congenial to the habite of his mind. He resolved to 
devote himself to the Church, and commenced the 
Btudy of divinity, taking his degree of M.A. at Trinity 
College, Dublin. In the mean while, he had the good 
fortune to be selected by the Archbishop of Dublin 
(Dr. M*Gee) as tutor in his family ; and here those at- 
tractions and superior qualities of mind and person 
which afterward rendered him so influential with a 
large portion of his countrymen, won him a reward 
which must indeed have been to him a prestige of-fh- 
tnre success. Mrs. M^Neile is the daughter of the 
archbishop, and their attachment was formed while the 
young student of divinity still held his post of tutor in 
the family. Their subsequent union was with the 
consent of Dr. M<Oee. 

It can not be doubted that this was, in his then posi- 
tion, a most fortunate, even a splendid alliance. It 
gave him not merely what he no doubt prized above all 
worldly distinctions, but it also gave him that position 
and that introduction into public life, the want of which 
is always the greatest obstacle to one who has to rise 
by his own talents, however great they may be. He 
was not long in availing himself of the opportunity thus 
afforded him. He was immediately successful as a 
preacher. Nature had been lavish in her favor toward 
him. At his present age he would be accounted one 
of the finest-looking men even among his juniors by 
twenty years. But at the period to which we refer, 
when still very youthful, he was one of the most splen- 
did-looking men of his day, with a commanding and 
dignified person, a face strikingly handsome, even in 
mere features, but ^ more noble from its highly in- 
tellectual expression ; and a voice so magnificent as to 
realize all one^s conception of the perfection of voice 
as an organ at once of majesty and harmony. There 
is but one orator of the day whose voice even approach- 
es that of Mr. M*Neile, in its extraordinary volume. 
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capability of modulation, and sonorous tone. In Lord 
Den man's best days it was as positive a pleasure to 
listen to the tones of his voice, as to listen to the most 
perfect vocalist. But the voice of Mr. M^Neile, exalt- 
ed in all its chief charms, with the addition of much 
greater power and capacity for inspiring awe. With 
such qualifications as these it was not sui-prising that 
he should soon attract large and admiring congrega- 
tions, more especially of those who, more than our 
own sex, are susceptible to spiritual influences. But 
his public displays were not confined to the pulpit. 
His strong political feelings, and his intense hatred, as 
an Orangeman, of the Roman Catholics, made him an 
eager and vehement speaker at the Rotunda meetings 
in Dublin, and it can easily be conceived how his spir- 
it-stirring tones would stimulate those excitable au- 
diences, when he spoke on a theme in which his pas- 
sions were so propitiously sanctioned by his religious 
principles. The influence of the archbishop was of 
course very serviceable to him in this career, his ex- 
alted position in the Church lending a sanction to even 
the most violent diatribes against popery. 

Mr. M^Neile having for some time been one of the 
most prominent characters, both as a preacher and a po- 
litical speaker in Dublin, resolved to change his sphere 
of action, and, like all men of high ambition, he deter- 
mined at once to bring his powers to the test of the 
critical opinion of the metropolis. Most of our readers 
will not require to be reminded of this period of his 
life. During the thirteen years in which he was lo- 
cated in or near London, he was distinguished as a 
preacher, and also occasionally as a writer. He did 
not, however, take a standing so high as he had held 
in Dublin, nor did he attain an equal influence. With 
A small, but highly respectable and influential class of 
churchmen, he was all in all But the public opinion 
of the metropolia is, fortanately, not so readily agitated 
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M tbftt of Dabliot hj ihm brMth of |nr^ fNuwioB, andl 
the coDieqneoce wai that wbilo the talente of Mr* 
M*Neile were naif eriaU/ admitledt they wore coMid- 
erod |o be partiall/ obecurod by the extreme ? iroloDeo 
of hii ftDti-CatboUc opioioM/ The temioatioo of hb 
iDetropolitao iDWiion waa not exactly flatteriog to hie 
iptritoal pride. He had a rirai to oontettd agaioetv 
whoie attraction, at leaat, though not, perhapt, hia etor- 
liDg ralne, exceeded hit own. Edward Irring out' 
Heroded Herod in the exciting ftimnlaota he ofiored 
to the ipiritnal appetite, and the malieiovf will have il 
that on one fine day, congregation, tmateeft aexloii« 
and all, left the exhortation of Mr. McNeile to throw 
tbemielf e0 at the feet of hia erratic bnt briUiattt antag- 
onift. Of the truth of thia itatement the partiea then- 
ieltei can be only jadgoi. 

From the oietropolia Mr. M»NeUe waa invited t0 
Liverpool, where he haa preached (at St Jndo'e 
Church) now for twelve yeara. The caoaea which 
militated against hii iucceat in London gave him at 
Liverpool an immediate aacendency. Political and ro« 
ligiottf paffioni ran at high, at that time, in Liverpool, 
as they had done in Dublin, and aa the nature of 
Mr. M*Nflile*f mind led him immediately to ally him* 
self with the Tory and Anti- Popish party there, it ia 
not surprising that with his extraordinary talenta, eoer* 
gy, and enthtuiiaam in the cause, he should immediate- 
ly have achieved a great triumph. He took a leading 
position in Liverpool from the first day of hia appear* 
aoce there. Those who have not been aeenatomed to 
study the provincial mind can have no conception of 
either the nature or the extent of the influence Mr* 
M*Neile wields in Liverpool. Whatever may be the 
differences of opinion as to the truth or the faimeea 
of his politico-religious doctrineSv all must admit that 
an influence which has been attended solely by the 
exertion of extraordinary talents, allied to an nntm* 
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peachaUo monl ehsracfcer, it at leaBt m legitimate one ; 
and if the public mind of Liverpool allows itself to be 
swayed by the will of this spiritoal dictator, why, the 
public mind of any other part of the kingdom has no 
right to complain. It appears from recent chrcumstan- 
ces as though even the authorities of the town were; 
mechanically speaking, under his thumb. 

The corporation have many times shown themselves 
his dutifol agents, and he is said to be as entirely may- 
or-maker for the gpod people of Liverpool, as ever the 
great Warwick was maker of kings. That his influ- 
ence is of no ordinary kind, over his congregation at 
least, was proved shortly after die visit of Prince Al- 
bert to Liverpool some time since. He preached a 
sermon upon that event, which was afterward printed 
at the request of his congregation. It required no 
small amount of that absolute reliance, amountiDg al- 
most to adoration, widi which he has inspired the peo- 
ple of Liverpool to make them complacently endure a 
'discourse with such a title as this : — *• Every eye shall 
see him; or Prince Albert's visit to Liverpool, used in 
illustration of the second coming of Christ.** Without, 
however, eariling at any extravagances which the earn- 
est spirit of Mr. M«Neile may lead him into, it is just 
to him to say that he is a most active and useful mem- 
ber of the community to which he belongs. He is al- 
wajTS sure to be the foremost man in any local move- 
ment. Not a meeting but boasts his presence, not an 
audience but is fiimiliar with his manly, soul-stirring 
ek>quence. He takes the lead in all agitations for so- 
cial improvement. He would fiun attach to all such 
movements a religious sanction. He is not, however, 
content with this, but in the enthusiastic severity of 
his opinions, he always intermingles political feeling, 
even with his philanthropic exertions, and by so much 
he impairs his own usefulness. Of course this suc- 
cessful career has not been unaccompanied witii more 
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■olid acqnisitioiis. Last year he was made a canon of 
Cheater Cathedral by the bishop of that diocese, who 
respects his nsefiilness or fears his talents. In world- 
ly wealth Mr. M«Neile is rich. 

Mr. M«Neile*s eloquence is more distingiiished for 
its power, energy, and declamatory Tehemence, than 
for the more refined and graceful, though not, perhaps, 
the higher qualities of oratory. His natural advanta- 
ges have influenced his style. His commanding, even 
majestic presence, and magnificently sonorous Tcrfce, 
pointed out to him his true sphere of excellence. But 
it must not be understood that Mr. M*Neile would 
therefore have been disqualified to shine in a difierent 
sphere. Had he schooled his mind and trained his fac- 
ulties for more deliberate and artificial display, he pos- 
sesses that natural abili^ and superiority which would 
have enabled him to achieve a success as powerful «s 
any he has yet attained eithei in the pulpit or on the 
platform. But as it is, his language is more forcible 
thtm choice ; his imagination is too prone to that luxu- 
riance which is the common fault of his countrymen ; 
and that torrent-like enthusiasm which, unfortunately, 
is too often allied to political passions and sectarian 
hatred, carries him on as if by an irresistible impulse, 
in a heat of declamatory vehemence, till be forgets to 
observe those nicer graces of style and language which 
form one chief charm in the master-pieces of more cool, 
collected, and self-restrained orators. But, on the 
other hand, it is this abandonment of the mental pow- 
ers to his absorbing ideas, this ready yielding to ungov- 
ernable impulses of deep feeling, that gives to the elo- 
quence of Mr. M'Neile its originality, its grandeur, 
and its irresistible power. 

THE END. 
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BY THOMAS DICK, LL.D., 

AOTSOB or TSl ** OHBtlTIAN ^KILOtOPHBR,^ '' OSLUTIAL MBIIIBT,* 
*«TB1 MDBBBAL BBAYBBt/' Ae. 

100 EogniTings« 12iso, Maslin, extra gilt, 60 cents. 

TIm namt d tlw dittinfuivbad Mthor of thU work if % lafBdtnt pBM- 
port to pvlilio fftvor ud • inro guftraatco to itf •torllnf ralM, kod thoM 
who liATO raad Dr. Diok'i formor works will noed no rteoaimofidfttloa of 
this book bjr 00. Ho n not only m orifinml nnd profband obMrror of na* 
lurOf bat truljr n moot oxcollont Ckrittian philotophor, whose poworo of in* 
toUoot nod oxpnndod viowt of tho ebnnotor of tho ffiwat Aronttoet of tho 
BoiverM nrt m onlnontlf calonlntod to dirtot tho mind not nlono to tho 
fimndottr, tho naniAoonoo, nnd •obllmity of tho lawi and prindplos of 
tho mmtorial worla, bat to look throngh nntnro up to ** Natoro'a Ood.*' It 
l« truly a valoablo work.~FinB«r tutd Muhame, 

Tba morita of thia work nra of tho hifhaat ordar; Dlok la ono of tho 
frofimndaat nod pnraat of nodam philooophors.'fV««l«ni CoMituiU. 

Hero la tha ninth voloma praaaotad by thti ftftod nathor to tha pobllo { 
ha aim of all of which haa baan to aimplify acianeta whioh bafora havo 
baan too oftan oonaidarad mm •fry way a&ot>«, nnd tharefore nnworthy of 
tha attention of ordinary readart. It ja apacially addraaaad to privato attt 
danta nnd tha hifhar aehoola. and uompriaaa a larga nmount of now nod 
vnlnnbla nuttor eonoaotod with aotronomy, and pointinf ont wnya in which 
tho mora hamblo atudant can iu tho beat way iAprora tjia ndvaatacaaplnood 
in hia wuy.^Aubum Journal. 

Lot not tha inquiaitive fanr that tha intrfoneiaa of acianoo or tha toehni- 
enlitiaa of Innfnafa will ofaatrnot tho plaaaure tboy will dariva from tho 
•tudy of thia book ; for tha olanmaaa of the nnthor'i atylOf nnd tha aloeidn* 
tion of the one hundred angmvinfi, render it within the aoopa nndcoBjuro- 
hanaion of every intoUifent atudent.— /nditf/Wo/ Record. 

The oopiooa nao of engmvingfl and of piotorinl illnatmttoaa, tof athor with 
tho plain< popular etplanntiona« render thia book n truly praeUeai wprk. 
Dr. Dick ta not only thoroug hlv aoientiflc, hot ho known well how to render 
hia aoqoiaitiona available to the front body of conunon raadara, by hia ao* 
Bnmto method nnd clear deacriptuma.— tTo/cAmofi. 

We have alwaya boon an admirer of the wrftlngfl of thle gentloBian. wad 
popalarity keepa on hia aide wherever he la known. He ie a proronnd 
thinker nnd a davont Chriatian. Hia worka all toad to iHwttnU tho aimpla 
aa well aa the aublimeat principlea of philoaophy, and while thoy inatroott 
aan not fail to enlighten. Tha praaent Tolome oompriaea iUnatrationa of 
light and colore, practical deacriptiona of all kiada <^ telaaoopea, tho nao of 
tha eqnatorial-tranait, ciroular, and other aetronomioal inatmmenta, aad 
other topice connected with aetronomy. It is iUustrated by 100 eajpnnv 
inga, and will be found a meet valuable book for all claaaea,bttt partioaiarly 
ae a work of inatruotion for youth. WttMfra^ad Magasint. 
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The Ulb of Paul Johm. 

BY ALEXANDER 8LIDELL MACKENZIE, U.S. N. 
2 vols. 12mo, Portrait, Muslinf extra gilt, $1 00. 

The hiitory of the naval adventores and Tintories of Paul Jones forma one 
•f Che noet romantic chapter* in the record of great deeds, and can not fail 
to attract genera) and ardent attention, since it relates to the very beginning 
of the American navy.— Commsrctoi Advertiser. 

The various biographies of Paul Jones now extant have been carefully 
searched by Mr. Mackenzie ; as also the log books of Jones's various cruiz- 
es and papers in possession of his heirs, with a view to procure a full an^ 
authentic coUectiou of facts and incidents for the present vrotk. Thus in 
dustriously compiled and stored, and that by an able hand, this edition must 
necessarily, as it does, possess considerable merit.— PAtl<uie/pAta ChronieU 

Paul Jones will always be regarded as one of the mostdarinfr and gallant 
heroes who ever made the ocean the theater of their exploits. Such a 
name can never be forgotten by Americans, nor can the services which he 
rendered to the cause of American liberty, in its infant struggles, ever pass 
into oblivion. No better biographer imt such a character could have been 
found than Captain Mackenzie. Familiar with all the details of seaman- 
ship, possessing the same bold patriotism which made the career of his hero 
ap ulustrions, and being an accomplished and vigorous writer, he has given 
us a moat admirable biography.— Courier and Enquirer, 

This is a capital American biography, of an American naval hero, scarcely 
less renowned and no leas gallant and gifted with an heroic spirit than Nel- 
son, the great British admiraL There is scarcely a more stirring life in 
the whole compMs of literature than that of Jones ; and the important part 
he played in giving force and almost life itself to the American navy, then 
in its earliest infancy, renders his history peculiarly interesting and attract 
ive. No man certainly ever performed more gallant exploits, and few have 
rendered more important service to the cause of freedom than he. Many 
of his actions for bravery, skill, and the performance of almost incredible 
deeds, by apparently the moet inadequate means, are scarcely rivalled by 
any thing in the records of naval history. Bis life should be familiar to 
American readers ; and in the elegant, forcible, and graphic style of Com- 
mander Mackenzie it can not fail to be universally read. — Trtte Sun, 

"We are glad to see the life of this celebrated man by one competent to 
write it. His adventures border so much on the marvelous that one is glad 
to be sure of reading only what is authentic, and that written in a style and 
language becoming the subject. There is a good moral lesson conveyed in 
this life of Paul Jones.— C'AruNon Advocate and Jowmai, 

The name and achierementa of Paul Jones are Indissoluhly conneoted 
with American history ; and his renowned deeds, which made him the ter- 
ror of the coast of Britain, are among the most romantic in the annals of 
naval warfare, and impart to this work the highest interest. This is the 
most complete and authentic biography of Commodore Jones ever published, 
as all accessible materials have been collected, and are used by Commander 
Mackenzie with the ability and tact which he possesses as an accomnlished 
scholar and an officer, accomplishmenta which peculiarly qualify him to 
write naval biography. A fine portrait of this true naval hero will be found 
in the fint volume. — Baltimore Ameriean. 

We have read it with some care, and compared it with other bicgraphiea, 
and think it greatly superior to any yet published. It contains a full nar- 
rative of all the important events in Jones's eventful career, and yet ia lest 
Vf luminous than previous yrotka,— Highland' Courier, 



A Niw ClaMifled and DesoriptiTe Catalogue of HAarax 
6l Bxothbks' Publications has just been issued, compri- 
sing a yery extensiye range of Literature, In its several 
departments of HistoiVi Biography, Philosophy, Travel, 
Science and Art, the Classics, Fiction, dto. ; also, maqy 
splendidly Embellished Productions. The selection of 
works includes not only a large proportion of the most es- 
teemed Literary Productions of our times, but also, in the 
majority of instances, the best existing authorities on 
given subjects. This new Catalogue has been oonstruet- 
ed with a view to the especial use of persons forming or 
enrichingtheir Literary Collections, as well as to aid Prin- 
cipals of District Schools and Seminaries of Learning, who 
may not possess any reliable means of forming a true es- 
timate of any production ; to all such it commends itself 
by its ezplanatoiT and critical notices. The valuable col- 
lection described in this Catalogue, consisting of about 
ttpo thouiand volume$i combines the two-fold advantages 
of great economy in price with neatness— often elegance 
of typographical execution, in many instances the rates of 
publication being scarcely one fifth of those of similar is- 
sues in Europe. 

*«* Copies of this Catalogue may be obtained, free of 
expense, by application to the Publishers personally, or 
by letter, post-paid. 

To prevent disappointment, it is requested that, when* 
ever books ordered through any bookseller or local agent 
can not be obtained, applications with remittance be ad- 
dressed direct to the Publishers, which will be promptly 
attended to. 

tow Yorkf January, 1847. 
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